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THE great universities of Europe are surely among the most re- 
markable institutions of medizval and modern civilisation. The 
historian has often described the gradual rise of the common- 
wealth of European nations from the ruins of the Roman Empire, 
and the cohesive influence of the Church upon society during 
the transition from Pagan Imperialism to the organized states of 
modern Christendom. The growth of the academical institu- 
tions which connected the learned of the middle ages in one 
great commonwealth of letters, which have guarded education 
and fostered liberty and civilisation for well-nigh a thousand 
years, and which, in altered forms, still discharge these high 
functions in the nineteenth century, is less generally known, 
although it is hardly less worth the attention of the philosophical 
student. Within the last seven hundred years, the nations 
which were supreme at the commencement of that period, have 
passed through many revolutions. Schisms have broken up the 
Church, which has experienced alternations of religious fervour 
and latitudinarian indifference. The European University, the 
child of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, has survived these 
changes; and in our own country, the intellectual force, which in 
distant times worked beneath the towers of Oxford, or in the 
humbler halls of Scottish learning, is still vital in these venerable 
places, illustrating that permanency of academical institutions, 
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as founded on the wants of cultivated human nature, to which 
Mr Gladstone referred in his magnificent address at Edinburgh. 
As the State is needed to fulfil the permanent wants of civil, 
and the Church of ecclesiastical life, the University seems the 
natural and necessary organ of the intellectual life which is the 
counterpoise and complement of the other two. 

The history of the last quarter of a century, as well as 
works of which those placed at the head of this article are 
specimens, manifest a return of activity in the academical in- 
stitutions of this country. They seem to afford a fit occasion 
for some remarks, especially on the universities of England and 
Scotland, their academical polity, and their relation to gradua- 
tion. We shall avail ourselves of the materials they put before 
us, regarding the present condition of these great social institu- 
tions, for the purpose of comparing them with what universities 
once were, and with what they may again become. The british 
universities are at present in a transition state. More than ten 
years ago a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
University and Colleges of Oxford. ‘Two or three years after, a 
similar Commission entered on an investigation into the condition 
of Cambridge. Great and advantageous changes have, in con- 
sequence, been initiated, and are now in progress, in these 
ancient seats of English learning. In 1855 its graduates were 
incorporated in the University of London. In 1857 a Commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into the progress and condition of 
the Queen’s Collegesin Ireland. Lastly, in 1858, an Act of Par- 
liament opened the way for changes which introduce a new era in 
the history of the Scottish universities, and these changes are in 
the meantime under the direction of the Universities Commis- 
sioners. ‘The time is scarcely come for a comprehensive critical 
summary of the Oxford and Cambridge reforms, and still less for 
an estimate of the effects of the late Act of Parliament on the 
Scottish universities. But the academical reformation which is 
going on around us, and in which so many of our readers, as 
members of national universities, are, or ought to be, interested, 
may justify us in now drawing their attention to the constitution 
and capabilities of these institutions. 

Europe possesses at present nearly a hundred universities. 
They are to be found in almost every country; but France, Italy, 
Germany, and Great Britain contain the principal groups. In 
France, the University of Paris was long looked up to as the 
centre and chief of all, and was the model on which most of 
those in Britain were formed.! With the other academical in- 
stitutions of the kingdom, it disappeared at the Revolution, and 


! The learned work of Du Boulay, or the more generally interesting resumé 
by Crevier, contains much curious information regarding the origin and early 
history of the European universities. 
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was replaced in 1808 by the Imperial University of France, 
which now comprehends all the educational institutions of the 
empire. Italy, famous in academical history as the country of 
the model University of Bologna, and the great school of medicine 
at Salerno, can at present boast of more than twenty universities, 
attended by some 12,000 students, and superintended by about 700 
professors. Germany, the brain of Europe, contains nearly thirty, 
ancient and modern, about 20,000 students, and more than 1000 

rofessors. England has four,—two ancient, at Oxford and Cam- 
iain, and two modern, in London and Durham; while Scotland 
has her four ancient universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and St Andrews. Ireland has Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the three affiliated colleges of the Queen’s University. Be- 
sides these, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia, 
Russia, and Greece contain among them about thirty uni- 
versities. 

Some of these institutions were founded in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, or even earlier ; some in the nineteenth ; and 
many in the intervening period. Their history and constitution 
are found to vary much in the examples afforded by different 
countries. The ancient universities of England and of Scotland 
at present offer two extremes, each different from the medieval 
models. The French university differs from the Italian in past 
history and present organic structure ; and both differ from the 
German. Nevertheless, they are all pervaded by one common 
idea, and they are virtually co-operating towards one end. 
Through their students and graduates, the chief proportion of the 
educated intelligence of the time is associated with them, though 
defective organization in each, and indeed in all, viewed collec- 
tively, permits much of this great intellectual force to go to waste. 
‘ As the proficience of learning, says Bacon, ‘ assisteth much in 
the orders and institutions of universities in the same states and 
kingdoms, so it would be yet more advanced, if there were more 
intelligence mutual between the universities of Europe than there 
now is.’ The mutual relation of universities, as units in a great 
European system, which is implied in their elementary consti- 
tution, is now even less recognised than it was in their early 
history, and before Bacon wrote. 

It is an old maxim in academical polity, that the university 
has its foundation in Arts or Philosophy.’ The faculties of 

1 ¢So surpassing,’ says Huber, ‘was the pre-eminence of Arts, embracing as 
it did all the old sciences and the new philosophy, that it is even questionable 
whether the term Faculty is strictly applicable to the Masters of Arts, who 
are properly the Universitas. The studies of Law and Medicine grew up by the 
side of Arts, but never gained strength to compete with the last; nor has the 
principle ever been attacked, that the university has its foundation in Arts.” 
This picture is illustrated in the early history of the Universities of Paris, 
Oxford, and Cambridge. Indeed, it can hardly be said that the two English uni- 
versitics have ever existed except as Faculties of Arts. 
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Theology, Law, and Medicine rest theoretically on the basis of 
a sufficiently attested preliminary training in liberal knowledge. 
However far these special or professional ‘faculties have declined 
from this standard, a perfect system assumes that candidates for 
theological, legal, and medical degrees have already graduated in 
Arts. The Faculty of Arts is in theory independent of a merely 
professional utility, and aims exclusively at a liberal culture of 
the mind and character. It thus meets another want of which 
Bacon complained, who ‘found it strange, that amongst so many 
great foundations of colleges in Europe, they are all dedi- 
cated to professions, and none left free to arts and sciences at 
large. For if men judge that learning should be referred to 
action, they judge well; but in this fall into the error described 
in the ancient fable, in which the other parts of the body did 
suppose the stomach had been idle, because it neither performeth 
the office of motion as the limbs do, nor of sense as the head 
doth, but yet notwithstanding it is the stomach that digesteth and 
distributeth to all the rest ;—so, if any man doth think philosophy 
and universality to be idle studies, he doth not consider that all 
professions are from thence supplied.” 

Viewed comprehensively, the University, thus based on Arts, 
may be regarded as the nation or community ttsclf in its highest 
intellectual form and organisation; and aiming, from the intel- 
lectual point of view, at the full and harmonious dev elopment of 
human nature in the individual. The university is the nation or 
the community operating in and through its highest appropriate 
organ of self-culture. Education and cvaduation are accordingly 
the two essential functions of a university. National action, 
through a national university, implies a@ curriculum, or regulated 
course of preliminary academical life and instruction, and a per- 
manent academical organisation of those who are thus trained or 
cultured. ‘The university educates in order that it may associate 
together those sufficiently educated to form the body of its per- 
manent members. ‘These permanent members may be either 
resident in one place for study or as teachers, or else, while 
organically connected with the university, they may be diffused 
through the nation as its leading minds—its cultured class. An 
academical institution may fail in its high purpose with reference 
to either of these ends. The stimulus and guidance which it 
offers in the preparatory course of study and instruction may be 
deficient, and it then fails as an educating organ; or it may 
neglect to retain as its permanent members those whom it edu- 
cates, which diminishes its power as an organ for testing the 
progress of education, and for the maintenance of liberal ideas 
in the commonwealth. 

A difference in the relative prominence of these two essential 
» Advancement of Learning, B. II. 
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functions is apparent when we compare the universities of 
Europe. Take, for example, those of Great Britain. In England 
the former, and in Scotland the latter, of the two offices implied 
in academical perfection have been in abeyance. Oxford and 
Cambridge, with a long dormant professoriate, and London, 
which has never professed to supply college life or professorial 
instruction at all, illustrates the imperfection or the absence 
of the educating influences.’ The Scottish universities, and 
especially Edinburgh, in which graduation in Arts has so long 
been a byword, as well as the academical ignorance and indiffer- 
ence of the Scottish people, illustrate the consequences of that 
want of an academical organization of thinking minds which is 
implied in the idea of liberal graduation. A university is not, 
on the one hand, a merely educating body, which in the end, 
after a comparatively short course of study, repels those who 
have availed themselves of its training; nor is it, on the other 
hand, a mere board of examiners for degrees, which, on given 
occasions, seeks to ascertain the possession of a definite amount 
of knowledge without respect to the manner in which that know- 
ledge has been gained. And our universities may be improved 
by the repair of the mechanism and agency that promotes either 
of their two ends which happens most to need restoration. 

We do not know any means for elevating the ideas common 
in Scotland, for example, with regard to the higher education 
and learning, and for reanimating her ancient intellectual insti- 
tutions, more likely to be effectual, than an enhancement of the 
social value of our academical degrees in Arts. The ignorance 
indifference, and self-satisfaction of the Scottish people regarding 
their universities and academical life in general, will continue to 
discredit the country until liberal graduation is felt to be of the 
essence of the academical system, and not, as heretofore, an acci- 
dent and a reproach—at best a vulgar educational test of no 
permanent value or efficacy. Graduation in Arts in Scotland 
must become worthy of its illustrious European history, if our 
universities are to receive that kindly popular support which they 
have long sought in vain, and are so to recover their place as 
centres of national unity, that Scotland may, through them, pre- 
serve her intellectual distinction in Europe. 

We are glad to observe, prominent among the aims of those 
who are guiding the present onward movement in our Northern 
Universities, the restoration of graduation in Arts to its place in 
the academical system, and the association of practical advantages 


1 The University of London, founded in 1836, and which now consists of the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Fellows, and Graduates, is a novelty in academical 
history. It is only a Board of Examiners, which takes no superintendence of 
education unless through the influence of examinations open to all wherever 
educated,—thus neglecting what has been the first and fundamental office of the 
ancient universities. 
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with the degree. The tendency of the late parliamentary Act 
of reform,'—constituting, as it does, an epoch in the history of our 
oldest Scottish institutions,—is in this, as ,in other respects, 
eminently salutary. It has supplied elements of academical 
association which admit of a gradual development, as ancient 
forms of university life are restored, or new ones instituted, 
and enables those by whom our academical policy is guided 
to adapt these venerable institutions to the wants of this age 
in a manner not formerly possible. In combination with the 
abolition of tests in the lay chairs, it has given to our univer- 
sities, and especially to Edinburgh, that freedom which, as Huber 
says, is ‘the most necessary element of all, and which, by the 
immutable laws of nature, is always an indispensable condition 
of real and permanent prosperity in the higher intellectual culti- 
vation and its organs.’ 

The works mentioned at the head of this article supply some 
interesting statistics of the comparative strength of the two corre- 
lative functions of Education and Graduation in the universities 
of England and Scotland. In the volume by Professor Rogers, 
who has known Oxford life for nearly twenty years, and has 
now given a distinct and judicious critical account of its present 
condition, we are informed that ‘73 per cent. of those who have 
matriculated there during that period have proceeded to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts.’ He adds, that ‘ about 80 per cent. 
of the Bachelors proceed to the Master’s degree” Oxford thus 
associates with itself as permanent members a large majority of 
its actual students. 

A very different rule obtains in most of the universities of Scot- 
land. It appears, from statistics now before us, that in Edinburgh, 
during the last thirty years, less than four per cent. of those who 
have matriculated in the faculty have taken a degree in Arts 
(when the last three years are excluded, even this average is 
much reduced). In Glasgow the proportion appears to be below 
eight per cent., and in St Andrews below twelve per cent. 
Aberdeen alone approaches the ratio of the Southern Universities, 
apparently producing as graduates nearly forty per cent. of the 
matriculated students. This, however, cannot be held to represent 
a proportionate measure of academical scholarship and culture. 

The cause of this opposite condition of our Northern and 
Southern Universities is apparent in the fact, that an English 
degree is academically and socially valuable, while a Scottish 
degree has hitherto been academically and socially useless. Its 
consequences may be seen in the difference of tone and senti- 

1 For this Act, the country is indebted to the enlightened energy of the pre- 
sent Lord Justice-Clerk,—whose labours in Parliament as Lord Advocate Inglis, 
and now as Chairman of the Commission, entitle him to a foremost place among 


the benefactors of the universities of his country, above all of its metropolitan 
university. 
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ment regarding these matters in England and Scotland, in the 
academical sympathy which is retained through life by large 
classes of the English people, and in the voluntary liberality 
which has enriched Oxford and Cambridge since, as before, the 
Reformation, contrasted with the cold and illiberal neglect to 
which the people of Scotland have for centuries abandoned their 
ancient universities, with all their magnificent capabilities, derived 
from the middle ages, and yet ready to be adapted to modern 
wants. What Huber says of the German people, may be applied 
in more than its full extent to us in Scotland. ‘ Few of us in 
Germany, he remarks, ‘retain permanently the sympathies of 
their university life. We Germans incline to regard our aca- 
demic residence as a contrast to our career in life, rather than 
as a part of it. Our professors are the only permanent part of 
our universities. The students are there only for three or four 
years, without distinctly recognising the university as a whole, 
or themselves as part of it. In England, on the contrary, the stu- 
dents are led, at least much more than in Germany, to take part 
in the corporate existence of the university itself. For although, 
before they attain the Master’s degree, their part is but a passive 
one, yet so many are their hopes, and such too are the rights 
attached to the degree, so numerous are the inducements con- 
nected with the university career, such is the external appearance 
of the corporation, so great is the impression which the very 
towers and walls make upon sensitive natures, that a university 
spirit is generated, which remains long after all outward connec- 
tion with the splendid colleges on the Isis and the Cam has been 
broken oft’ 

But if the decay of graduation, and with it the disappearance 
of the very idea of academical organization, has thus enfeebled 
and degraded the Scottish Universities, their open gates, com- 
paratively developed professoriate, and broader curriculum, have 
gone far to restore the balance. Scottish university life, such 
as it is, has been breathed by large masses of undergraduates, 
drawn chiefly from the varied middle class of society; and the 
influence thus received has most advantageously animated these 
students in later life, although their university has offered them 
no link of permanent connection with itself. Scotland, with a 
population of three millions, has about as large a student popula- 
tion at her universities as England, with a population of twenty 
millions. In no country in Europe does so great a portion of 
the people pass through the courts of the university as in Scotland. 
The comparative culture and intelligence which we meet in the 
Scotch burghs and country parishes, is greatly due to an aca- 
demical agency for the intellectual elevation of the mass of the 
people, of which England is destitute. 

The college monopoly and narrow gates of Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge, with their traditional and merely tutorial course of study, 
are, without doubt, among the causes which are gradually dimi- 
nishing the relative proportion of their students and graduates 
to the entire population of the country. If, in North Britain, 
the university has shrivelled up into an institution for communi- 
cating instruction to undergraduates, who are often ill prepared 
to receive it, in South Britain the college has taken the place 
of the university ; the tutorial system, with its undivided teach- 
ing, stands in the way of the professorial system and a division 
of labour. While the Southern universities are successful in 
forming an academical society, and in maintaining a permanent 
university feeling among its members, the bulk of that society 
is becoming relatively less, and its character and influence more 
sectional than national. Even of their graduates, a large pro- 
portion, on account of collegiate obstructions and exactions, 
permit their privileges, as members of Convocation and Senate, 
to remain in abeyance. ‘ Of the Masters of Arts in Oxford,’ 
says Professor Rogers, ‘45 per cent. decline, after graduation, 
to remain members of Convocation. There is not a little which 
Oxford may ponder, and which, we are sure, not a few of its 
members have already considered, in the following remarks of 
this not unfriendly critic :— 

‘It is not easy,’ he says, ‘to conceive a scheme which is more 
likely to prevent the enlargement of the university, and the improvement 
of study in the place, and of the practical faculties of its recognised teachers, 
than this statute-like monopoly of the existing Colleges and Halls. 
Freed from all considerations except those of merely filling their 
rooms, the authorities of these societies enjoy all the advantages 
which the prestige and endowments of the University possess, with- 
out any claim being made upon their energies beyond the routine of 
the books they read when they were undergraduates themselves, and 
the traditional jargon of college lectures. Nothing but the rivalry of 
one or two among the Colleges raises this state of things above the 
dead level of a uniform dulness. And the consequences on the rela- 
tions between the Universities and the country are even more de- 
plorable. With a population greatly increased, and with national 
wealth enlarged by one-half, if not actually doubled, with general 
and special education still more extensively enlarged within these 
twenty years, the number of undergraduates in the University has abso- 
lutely declined within this period, and the sympathies of the nation with 
its ancient academies have grown weaker and weaker. Men care less 
and less for academical distinctions, know less and less of academical 
learning, feel less and less the immediate influence of academical 
training, and the connection between the Universities and the Church 
bids fair to be the only link between the country and its noblest 
corporation.’—(Pp. 101-2.) 


The charges alleged against Oxford may be briefly stated. 
More than two centuries ago the University was remodelled by 
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Laud, and the tendency of the changes then introduced was to 
invest the colleges with the academical influence originally pos- 
sessed by the graduates as members of the university. Connec- 
tion with one of the existing Colleges and Halls has been made 
essential to membership in the university ; the examinations for 
degrees have been regulated by the instruction which the college 
tutors were able and willing to supply; and the enormous resources 
of Scholarships and Fellowships have been bestowed on other 
grounds than merit. The professoriate disappeared, because the 
way to the professor’s class-room was thus barred, and because 
the higher instruction of a professor, devoting an originating 
and guiding mind to a special science, was irrelevant in the pre- 
paration required for graduation. The professor’s chair—the 
appropriate place for matured and influential minds—was all 
but abandoned by Oxford. Minds of that order, having no 
proper vocation, withdrew from the university into the high 
places of the Church or the literary profession, and the guidance 
of the greatest intellectual institution of the country was neces- 
sarily committed to men comparatively young, who were willing 
to act as tutors in colleges, until the way was open to a country 
living, or some other extra-academical object in life. The ten- 
dency of these influences, at once to diminish the influx of 
students, and to weaken the power of the university as the intel- 
lectual leader of England, is obvious. 

The Oxford Reform, recently initiated and still in progress, 
was meant to correct these abuses, consequent, in a great mea- 
sure, en the constitution of Laud. It has already done much 
in the way of opening Scholarships and Fellowships to merit, 
endowing and organizing a Professoriate, and generally in 
associating, to a greater extent than heretofore, academical work 
with the vast secular resources of Oxford. The complaint of 
Professor Rogers is, that it has not done enough. The univer- 
sity, he says, is still paralysed by the colleges—the professorial 
by the tutorial system; and this renders university education 
too expensive, and also ecclesiastically exclusive. His remedy 
is to open a way to the Professor’s class-room, and the degree 
in Arts, which shall not necessarily pass through a College or a 
Hall, thus rendering the University of Oxford available to the 
middle classes and the Dissenters. 

We are not sure that Oxford and Cambridge can ever become 
national, in the manner proposed, without losing more than they 
gain. We see many advantages in the maintenance of the col- 
legiate system in some of our British universities ; and, under 
the revolutionary remedy of Professor Rogers, we see little hope 
for its permanence, in the only universities in Europe in which 
for ages it has been the distinctive feature, and that in a form 
which appeals deeply to the sensibilities and the imagination of 
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the English people. We do not see our way to liberate the 
university from connection with the colleges, and from the 
legislative power of the Heads of Houses, by an entire abolition 
of the rule which now necessarily connects membership in a 
college with the membership of the university, or by the indis- 
criminate recognition of free trade in teaching and learning on 
the part of graduates and undergraduates. We look for as full 
a restoration of the nationality of these universities as is practi- 
cable, or perhaps desirable, from the improvement of the colleges 
already in progress, including the better application of their 
vast resources, the occasional institution of new Halls, and the 
gradual consolidation, under a system of patronage which shall 
regard merit alone, of a professoriate avowedly discharging a 
practical office among the educating influences of the place,— 
especially when this internal reform is connected with that 
system of Middle Class Examinations, which carries academical 
influences, in an attenuated form it is true, to distant localities 
in England, and of the results of which we are glad to find 
Professor Rogers already reporting so favourably. 

It cannot be denied that the best friends of Oxford have 
reason to complain of an expenditure of resources far greater 
than those possessed by any academical institution in the world, 
with comparatively scanty results, at least of a purely intellectual 
kind. ‘The endowments of the university are comparatively 
small; but those connected with the colleges are probably little 
short of half a million annually. Yet Oxford has depended on 
Germany for its scholarship, and on Germany, France, and 
Scotland for its philosophy. If Scotland has been deficient in 
philosophical learning, Oxford, for reasons some of which we 
have just suggested, has not yet produced an independent school 
in philosophy. The greatest English names, in the highest 
walks of science and philosophy, for the last two centuries and 
more, have for the most part risen outside the universities, while 
most of the great names in Scotland, of the same period, have 
shed lustre on her professorial chairs, and transinitted from 
thence their social influence. To look at one part of literature 
alone, Bacon was a stranger to his own university, and Locke 
was expelled from Oxford, which discouraged afterwards the 
reading of his great book ; while neither Clark, Hartley, Priestley, 
Tucker, Coleridge, nor the Mills, held any academical oflice. 
But we must not overlook recent symptoms of an advantageous 
change, which may be expected to advance, under wiser and 
more cautious guidance, as the new Oxford and Cambridge pro- 
fessoriate retains the most powerful minds of the university, 
endowed with wisdom and experience, for its permanent residents 
_and intellectual leaders. It is well known that not a few men 

highly distinguished for thought and learning, and surrounded 
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by large classes of students, now occupy professorial chairs in 
Oxford. The names of Stanley, Mansel, Jowett, Conington, 
Max Miller, and Arnold, at Oxford, and of Thomson, Kingsley, 
Adams, and Ellicott, at Cambridge, under the new professorial 
system, promise a different future in that part of the agency of 
their respective universities. Logic and philosophy are now 
cultivated at Oxford as vigorously as in any part of the world; 
and, apart from any opinion regarding their character or issues, 
Oxford has, in the last thirty years, been the centre of the two 
most active manifestations of theological thought which this coun- 
try has witnessed in modern times. 

We have deprecated any revolutionary change which might 
deprive Oxford and Cambridge of their colleges, and substitute 

rofessorial class-rooms for those venerable institutions on the 
Tie and the Cam, in which so many generations of the best and 
noblest men in England have found a congenial home. For 
similar reasons we deprecate any attempt to convert the Scottish 
universities into miniature Oxfords. Social institutions are not 
thus independent of their own past. The universities of Scotland 
have a place of their own, which no others in the world exactly 
occupy. They are not yet what they might be in that place, but 
they are not likely to become truer and stronger by shifting 
their ground. Edinburgh, with all its favouring circumstances, 
as the metropolitan university of Scotland, now endowed with 
freedom, and invited to work out its own academical career, 
may become a first class European university after its kind; it 
must decline into a fourth or fifth class if it seeks to follow in 
the wake of Oxford. 

Perhaps the Scottish universities, from their genius and his- 
tory, are fitted to keep a place intermediate between the ancient 
universities of England and the modern universities of Protestant 
Germany. Like those of England, they have a history of their 
own, which binds them to the past ; while the practical character 
of the people and their own, saves them from becoming mere 
manufacturers of intellect, and enables them to blend, through 
the appropriate organization of restored graduation, with the 
active and political life of the nation. On the other hand, 
their openness, and their professorial system, associate them with 
those of Germany, as well as a freedom and independence, which, 
however, has not hitherto run into similar intellectual extremes. 


So much for the ancient British universities as they are in 
this generation. The changes in the English universities are 
already advanced ; in Scotland they are only commencing, and, 
as already said, we must postpone any detailed opinions on the 
probable effects of the present reformation. But we may com- 
pare the constitution of the British universities of the present 
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with their originals in the medieval past, and thus discover 
elements fitted to promote their conservative progress in the 
future. A retrospective glance at the medival university dis- 
closes a different picture from what we see now, separated from 
the present by an interval, in which academical arrangements 
and aims have been revolutionized, and in many respects reversed, 
while the universities have undoubtedly declined from their 
ancient position, as almost exclusively the leaders of national 
intellect. 

A University was originally a spontaneous and self-regulating 
society, for the promotion of the higher culture, which extended 
and reproduced itself by conferring degrees. The term was 
applied to literary commonwealths of this sort in the twelfth 
century. The extraordinary intellectual movement of that 
period ¢ gave birth to spontaneous associations of teachers and 
scholars, which gradually took the form of intellectual republics. 
At Paris, Bologna, Oxford, and Salamanca, students gathered 
round teachers in numbers so great that teachers could not be 
found to meet the demand. Paris, we are told, became another 
Athens of the age of Pericles, and the influx of the students 
exceeded the number of the citizens. We have similar records of 
the crowds at the other academical centres of that age. At first 
every graduate was not merely permitted, but bound to teach, 
seeing that, in the first pressure of the demand, the number to 
be taught was out of all proportion to the number of teachers. 

These academical societies, spontaneous in their origin, were 
gradually taken under the protection of the ecclesiastical and 
civil powers. In its origin, the University was a secular and 
not an ecclesiastical corporation ; although its relations with the 
Church were soon close and intimate, and the scholastic edu- 
cation which it offered was accepted almost exclusively by the 
one learned profession of that age—the priesthood, which then 
drew to itself most of those who aimed at the methodical appli- 
cation of their higher faculties to their appropriate objects. 

Univ ersities, thus originated and designed, were soon incorpo- 
rated as constituent parts of Church and State, by Papal Bulls 
and Royal Charters, which conveyed important privileges to their 
members, in return for the benign social power which univer- 
sities wielded, as the disseminators of truth and the creators of 
great men. The system of academical degrees was probably of 
Parisian origin. ‘Towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
Pope Nicholas IV. granted to the (now extinct) University of 
Paris, then the chief university in Europe, the right of en- 
dowing its graduates with the power of teaching and directing 
public : schools everywhere,—the Catholic, or universally ad eun- 
dem, degree, which formally joined him who received it with the 
great community of the learned throughout Christendom. Any 
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king might found a university whose degrees were valid within 
his own dominions, but their universal validity could be derived 
only from Papal sanction. The Catholic degree connected the 
student, in fact and in imagination, with the students of other 
ages and distant lands, and with the intellectual aristocracy of a 
great university, itself a link in the chain which united the uni- 
versities of Europe. But the ecclesiastical changes of the six- 
teenth century, which ultimately increased their resources as 
centres of knowledge, in a measure dissolved the organic unity of 
the European universities, which, through their degrees, was de- 
pendent on the unity of the Catholic Church, and in some cases 
permanently reduced an external power and splendour due to the 
piety and love of learning of the middle ages. Since the Reforma- 
tion, the universities have only imperfectly performed the oftice of 
organs of intellectual sympathy and intercourse among the learned 
of Europe. Institutes, and academies, and royal societies, have 
in some measure taken their place. The works of Bacon abound 
in weighty suggestions for the promotion of learning by this sort 
of means. But Leibnitz, in the long course of his active life, 
may be said to have founded the modern European common- 
wealth of letters, and to have restored in part that community of 
intelligence in Christendom, of which the European universities 
were the professed organ, until the Reformation and the rise of 
the modern languages dissolved their organic unity. 

The internal arrangements of the ancient university were not 
according to any uniform type, nor were the privileges of their 
members, whether students or graduates, the same in all. Their 
history in this respect illustrates the variety of form and consti- 
tution which circumstances always impose on national, ecclesias- 
tical, and academical societies, and which cannot be resisted 
without rebellion against what is virtually an ordinance of God. 
The constitution that is suited to one age and country, is often for 
that very reason unsuited to another, as it is not the law of Provi- 
dence that either individuals or societies should be stereotyped 
on a uniform model. The history of universities illustrates that 
adaptation to circumstances which belongs to societies that are 
fitted to be permanent. Some universities rest upon colleges ; 
in others, colleges are unknown. One class profess to teach and 
graduate in many faculties ; others in only one. A fundamental 
distinction between the model universities of Paris and Bologna 
has been often referred to: and it is one which distinguishes the 
ancient universities of Britain and Northern Europe from those 
of Italy and Spain. At Bologna the university consisted at first 
of the students or scholars, who held the supreme power, and 
appointed the academical officials. At Paris, the government 
was vested in the Doctors or Masters, and they alone constituted 
the university a public body. All Doctors and Masters had 
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originally a right to be present in the academical assembly ; but 
after about 1250, when the degree no longer implied that the 
graduate was actually engaged in teaching, the acting Masters 
(magistri regentes) alone ordinarily took part in the assembly— 
the other graduates only on occasion, and by special invitation. 

Democracy in intellectual matters is always narrow and in- 
tolerant ; and it is a curious but not unnatural circumstance, that 
those universities which, as in Bologna, were ruled by the uni- 
versal suffrage of their youngest members, have been associated 
with despotism, while those which, after the model of Paris, have 
been governed by an oligarchy of the highest minds, have been 
associated with intellectual freedom and social independence. 
This circumstance is referred to by Dr Christison in his learned 
and sagacious pamphlet, prefixed to this article, which imme- 
diately treats of medical graduation, from which, at present, we 
abstain. Much curious and some little known facts regarding 
Universities and Degrees are presented by Dr Christison. 

‘As fortune would have it,’ he remarks, ‘the republican Bologna 
was taken for the model of the subsequent universities of Italy 
and Spain, and even the provincial universities of France; while 
Paris became the model for those of Germany, Scandinavia, (Holland, 
and Britain. If it be the case—which no man indeed ever doubted— 
that great importance must be attached to the universities as fosterers 
of the liberties of Europe, by educating and sending forth their most 
able and energetic defenders, ‘it is remarkable, that wherever the 
academic constitution was republican, and lodged with the popular 
body, liberty ere long fell to the ground; and that it has been pre- 
served in no kingdom of Europe, except where the supreme power in 
the universities lay with the Teachers, or a similar academic oli- 
garchy.’—(Pp. 48-49.) 

It must be remembered, however, that in the European uni- 
versities founded before the Reformation, we find probably as 
much difference in constitution and character, as we do in the 
national government and polity of the same period. Their form 
seems to have been as much the result of very various circum- 
stances and ideas, moulding originally spontaneous convocations 
of teachers and scholars. And it cannot be said that Oxford and 
Cambridge have been ruled by their teachers, either tutorial or 
professorial; whilesome of the Italian universities, under a modified 
Constitution, for a time developed into a period of great intellec- 
tual splendour, with a body of professors unrivalled in Europe. 

Such were the elements out of which universities were formed. 
In these spontaneous societies, the students and permanent 
members were endowed with a variety of privileges by Papal and 
Royal authority.’ In process of time, academical associations 


'¢The numerous universities,’ as Dr Christison says, ‘ which arose in Europe, 
subsequently to those which had their roots in the middle ayes, were established in a 
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were almost all affected by one remarkable external influence, 
which has transformed and in some respects reversed their 
original character. The external influence to which we refer, 
suggests some of the most difficult questions in modern acade- 
mical polity, and we must attend to it for a little. 

In the early universities, the relation of supply and demand, 
already described, was soon reversed. The number of graduates 
or licensed teachers grew out of all proportion to the number of 
students. The new associations tended to disorder and dissolu- 
tion, and in process of time some of them actually dissolved. 
Means were needed for enabling them to cohere, and with the 
firmness suited to the social work they had to do. These means 
were provided chiefly in two forms,—the Collegiate-proper, on the 
one hand, which was intended to cheapen and regulate student 
life; and the division of the labour of instruction among pro- 
fessors or salaried graduates, on the other, which was meant to re- 
gulate and facilitate the means of instruction. As an educating 
power, the university was thus strengthened by an external and 
material support of either or both of the two elements of which 
academical society is constituted—the scholars and the teachers 
—and that immediately for the common advantage of both, ulti- 
mately for the intellectual good of the nation. A word on each 
form of external, or, as they may both be called, collegiate 
support. 

The poverty of many students, the expense of living occa- 
sioned by the great concourse of learners at Paris, Oxford, Sala- 
manca, and elsewhere, as well as the necessity for a careful domes- 
tic superintendence of so great a congregation, suggested the in- 
stitution of Halls or Inns for their special accommodation. These 
Halls or Inns, when endowed with corporate privileges, and with 
property at their disposal to aid the poorer students, were termed 
Colleges. A college was thus originally a highly privileged aca- 
demical boarding-house, auxiliary to the University, in which 
students were privately trained and prepared for the public 
academical lectures. Collegiate establishments were probably 
first founded in Paris. The Sorbonne, one of the oldest of the 
Parisian colleges, existed about 1250. In the same century, three 
colleges were founded in Oxford, and soon after others appear 
at Cambridge.’ It is in connection with the English universities 
that this institution has attained a preponderating academical 
influence, and has ended by well-nigh subverting the universities 





totally different manner. They were founded ab initio, by Charter of the 
monarch in whose dominions they arose, confirmed by, or confirming, a Bull 
of the Pope.”—(P. 47. 

’ The Parisian College differed in many respects from the English College— 
an institution unique in Europe, and pre-eminently characteristic of the English 
national character in its noblest form. 
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it was intended to support. The history of the growth and 
waste of English collegiate wealth, is perhaps the most instruc- 
tive chapter in the history of intellectual institutions. Long 
before the Reformation, students were expected to belong to 
some college, and finally, collegiate residence was made impera- 
tive on all students, at least in the Faculty of Arts. The per- 
manent and endowed members of these colleges were called 
Associates or Fellows (Socius), and to some of these Fellows 
the discipline of the younger members of the Society was en- 
trusted. And, as already said, the collegiate institutions which 
were founded and endowed, in order to assist students to live 
at the university, have ended by putting obstructions in the way 
of all except the scanty population they can themselves accom- 
modate. Nevertheless, this domiciliary form of external support 
was one of the two means for counteracting the tendency to 
dissolution inherent in the more abstract and spiritual university. 

Another means of encountering this tendency has been em- 
ployed to some extent in all the European universities, but cha- 
racteristically in those of Scotland and Germany. As a univer- 
sity is apt to dissolve from the obstacles to a sufficient number 
of students finding their way to it, and living for a term of years 
under its immediate influence, so it may also dissolve through a 
deficient supply of well-qualified teachers. And this last anar- 
chic influence might be expected to appear after the pressure of 
an extraordinary intellectual crisis, like that of the twelfth cen- 
tury,—when tlie tide began to ebb, and things resumed their 
natural level, after a crowd of teachers had been fostered into 
life. In our own time, the general establishment of primary and 
secondary schools, and the invention of printing, which to a great 
extent supersedes the university as a mere organ of instruction, 
forbid any approach to the ancient demand for academical lec- 
tures.’ 

At an early period, accordingly, it became the fashion in 
universities to endow a select number of the graduates as public 
authorized teachers. These privileged and salaried Masters of 
Arts were termed Professors,—at least the name was soon re- 
served exclusively for them.” We read of salaried graduates at 
Bologna in the thirteenth century. This method of providing 
instruction soon became universal, and took the place of teaching 
by the graduates at large, which was naturally in use in the in- 


? Oxford and the ancient universities did the work of boys’ schools to a 
great extent of old. This explains the tens of thousands in attendance at 
Oxford and Paris. 

? The term Professor, as is well known, was originally equivalent to Master 
or Doctor. But it is now, and long has been, the academical designation of 
those Doctors or Masters who are publicly authorized to teach and regulate their 
respective universities. As such, it indicates a special and acknowledged aca- 
demical and social standing in Scotland, and also in Germany and most Conti- 
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fancy of these learned institutions. Buildings were provided 
for the public lectures of the professors, and for their accommo- 
dation, in the same way as buildings were founded for the ac- 
commodation of students and Fellows, and for the private lecture- 
rooms of the fellow-tutors in the strictly so-called collegiate form 
of external support. The government as well as the education of 
the stdniilianility naturally fell into the hands of the Profes- 
sors, as the teaching, and usually the only resident, graduates. 
The Senatus Academicus became the supreme academical autho- 
rity, and the representative of the university; while the graduates 
at large, finding no attractions in university residence, soon forgot 
their academical connection, and the university declined into a 
merely professorial seminary of instruction. This has been the 
history of the universities of Scotland and Germany, and the 
source of that feeble vitality of graduation by which they are 
characterized. Oxford and Cambridge, which admit non-regents 
as well as regents to a share in the working of the institution, 
and which in their colleges provide an academical harbourage 
for a proportion of their graduates as Tutors or Fellows, possess a 
cohesive influence over their members, of which the Northern or 
Teutonic Universities have hitherto been destitute. In Germany, 
indeed, the offices of extraordinary professor and privatim do- 
cens are to a certain extent a substitute for the facilities of resi- 
dence afforded by Oxford and Cambridge; but in the Scottish 
universities, until now, every student became an academical 
outcast at the close of his curriculum. 

It is interesting to trace, in the older universities, the gradual 
transition from the crude, primary system of universal graduate 
teaching alone, and the growth of the conviction that a system 
of salaried graduates, or else of colleges on the English model — 
either professorial or tutorial colleges, or both—is essential to 
a high standard of academical education, and for maintaining, 
through the university, the due influence upon society of its 
highest minds. The professorial or tutorial college seems to be 
to the comparatively abstract university as the body is to the 
soul. They are correlatives. Either in excess, or in a disordered 
state, soon injures the other, and both decline. The fair adjust- 
ment of their mutual relations is perhaps the most difficult pro- 
blem in modern academical polity. It is naturaliy conjoined with 
a subordinate one—the relative value of the two forms of what 
may be called the external principle of academical cohesion — 


nental nations; whereas, in England, the long-continued dormancy of the 
professorial office, and the circumstance that, until lately, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge professors had no academical and social standing distinct from other 
graduates, have deprived the term and the official of their distinctive character. 
On graduation and the ancient significance of Doctor, Magister, Professore, 
see Ludovicus Vives, ‘De Tradendis Disciplinis,’ Lib. ii.; as well as various 
notices in Du Boulay, Crevier, Huber, ete. 
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the tutorial and the professorial form of the College. While 
neither is absolutely inconsistent with the other, and both are, 
in theory, needed in a perfect system of academical life, each 
tends to supersede the other.’ 

Can the university maintain itself without the college in one 
or other of its forms? May that form of society which has for 
its end the intellectual elevation of men be left to depend for its 
support on those whom it is meant to elevate? Is it not the 
duty of the thinking class, who must always form a small minority 
of mankind, to secure means of external support which shall 
free the great intellectual institutions of society from an absolute 
dependence on the politico-economical principle of supply and 
demand? May cultivated thought be treated as a social luxury, 
which society can very well afford to dispense with, when there 
happens to be no demand for it, and may even safely suffer to 
perish in the rude collision of those lower desires which human 
nature maintains in constant force ? 

Abstract answers to those questions it is very difficult to sup- 
ply. In the country of Adam Smith, and in an age which sum- 
mons every institution and interest to take care of itself, and which 
teems with attestations of the efficacy of competition in maintain- 
ing self-reliance, and in awakening activity for the supply of the 
constant demand of human nature for its material wants, the 
suggestion that a different principle must modify the politico- 
economical law, in its relation to the higher products of intellect, 
is apt to be received with disfavour. The scandalous abuse of aca- 
demical endowments which history records increases this feeling. 
The greatest minds, too, we are apt to say, are those most inde- 
pendent of circumstances; they are well able to develop them- 
selves, and to guide public opinion and action, without any arti- 
ficial or material machinery for their support. The greatest 
intellectual leaders and reformers of mankind have felt em- 
barrassed rather than supported by the associations of a college 
or even of a university. 

There is great weight in these considerations. They supply 
sufficient reasons for fresh safeguards against the abuse of col- 
legiate institutions, in our measures of ecademical improvement. 
The external support of academical students and teachers should 
be so adjusted as to call forth a far greater degree of energy and 
self-reliance in our professorial and tutorial institutions than they 

? It is to be noted that the University of Edinburgh, alone among the ancient 
British universities, was not founded on the ancient model, and has never re- 
ceived the confirmation of a Papal Bull. It did not originate as a society of 
graduates and students at all, but as a professorial seminary, on a Royal foun- 
dation. The term professor occurs in the first Charter of the University, 
although, during the seventeenth century, the work of instruction was performed 
hy regent-tutors, and the professorial system, which, properly speaking, involves 
a division of academical labour, by the allotment of a special department to 
each instructor, was in abeyance in the Faculty of Arts until 1708. 
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at present manifest. But the facts of human nature and the 
facts of history combine to confirm the truth of the following 
sentences by the most eminent living authority in philosophical 
politics :— 

‘If we were asked,’ says Mr Mill, ‘for what end above all others 
endowed universities exist, we should answer—To keep alive Philo- 
sophy. To educate common minds for the common business of life, 
a public provision may be useful; but it is not indispensable, and 
often not desirable. Whatever individual competition does at all, it 
commonly does best. All things in which the public are adequate 
judges of excellence are best supplied where the stimulus of indi- 
vidual interest is most active; and that is where pay is in propor- 
tion to exertion. But there is an education of which it cannot be 
pretended that the public are competent judges—the liberal educa- 
tion by which great minds are formed. To rear up minds with aspi- 
rations and faculties above the common herd, capable of leading 
their countrymen to greater achievements in virtue, intelligence, and 
social well-being; and likewise so to educate the leisured classes 
generally that they may participate as far as possible in the qualities 
of these superior spirits, and be prepared to appreciate them, and 
follow their steps,—these are purposes that require educational insti- 
tutions placed above dependence on the immediate pleasure of the 
very multitude whom they are meant to elevate.” 


Lord Bacon long ago described the evils which are connected 
with deficient academical endowments: ‘It followeth well,’ he 
says, ‘to speak of the defect which is in public lectures; namely, 
in the smallness and meanness of the salary or reward which is 
in most places assigned to them, whether they be lectures of 
Arts or of Professions. For it is necessary to the progression of 
Sciences that Readers be of the most able and efficient men, 
as those which are ordained for generating and transmitting 
Sciences, and not for transitory use. This cannot be, except 
their condition and endowment be such as to content the ablest 
man to appropriate his whole labour, and continue his whole age 
in that function and attendance, and therefore must have a pro- 
portion answerable to that mediocrity or competency of endow- 
ment which may be expected from a profession, or the practice 
of a profession. Readers in Sciences are indeed the guardians 
of the stores and provisions of Sciences, where men in active 
courses are furnished, and therefore ought to have equal enter- 
tainment with them: otherwise, if the fathers in Sciences be of 
the weakest sort, be ill maintained, e¢ patrum invalidi referent 
jejunia nati? 

At Oxford and Cambridge, the professors, as such, have never 
till now possessed any academical power beyond the other gra- 


! Essays, vol. ii. 2 Advancement of Learning, B. II. 
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duates, and until the recent reforms the endowments of most of 
them have been on the lowest scale.’ 

‘ The splendid incomes,’ says the Oxford Professor Vaughan in his 
evidence, ‘which talent and energy may look forward to in the 
learned professions, and particularly in the Church, must always 
operate to draw away from the university many of its ablest men. 
But this difficulty should not induce us to neglect means for retain- 
ing and attracting great faculties to the Professorial Chairs. It can- 
not be right or wise that County Court Judges, Police Magistrates, 
Secretaries to Railways and public Boards, should receive for the 
employment of their time L.1000, L.1200, L.1500 per annum, while 
University Professors are asked to perform duties requiring great 
knowledge and abilities of a less common description, without half 
the remuneration. . . . The University should be in a position 
to command the services of the most distinguished men in the seve- 
ral sciences, and to hold out to its members the University Pro- 
fessorships as rewards to a career of industry. The Professorship 
should be stimulus to the Master, as the Fellowship is to the under- 
graduate and Bachelor; and when once appointed, the Professor 
should feel his position to be his home and destiny, so that he may 
continue to concentrate his interests and exertions upon the subject. 
The tutorships in the University (Oxford) at present confer an in- 
come, I conclude, of at least L.500 per annum on those who hold 
them in connection with Fellowships. If the professorships do not 
range considerably above this, the foundation of professorships will, 
in effect, simply add a certain number of University tutors to the 
present staff of College tutors, and their effect on the University 
system will amount to very little indeed.” 


We have now glanced at the European university in its early 
and democratic period, when it was a voluntary association of 
graduates and scholars, more or less privileged by popes and 
kings ; ; and in its second, or collegiate and oligarchic period, if we 
may so call it, when domiciliary colleges as in England, and 
professorial colleges as in Scotland, virtually constituted the 
university. May we not regard the ancient academical institu- 
tions of Great Britain as now entering on a third period, which 
shall to some extent combine the institutions and advantages of the 
other two, and in which a wise mixture of the intellectual demo- 
cracy and the intellectual oligarchies—public or professorial, and 
private or tutorial—already described, may afford a sound basis 
for an academical polity accommodated to the social circum- 
stances of the nineteenth century ? 

We have already referred to the wants of the English univer- 
sities, in which the Convocation of graduates has always conti- 

1 A few of them are, no doubt, well endowed, having incomes ranging from 
L.800 to L.1800 a-year ; and the Commissioners recommend that in future the 
salary of all the working professorships should be not less than L.800, and 


ought, if possible, to be more. 
2 Evidence, p. 88. 
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nued to represent the broad democratic basis on which these in- 
stitutions originally rested—powerfully modified, it is true, by 
the local influence of the colleges. We should lament any 
change that materially weakened the great and salutary influ- 
ence of English college life—the glory of these illustrious insti- 
tutions. But we hope that its maintenance in full vigour is not 
inconsistent with the creation of an influential professoriate, which 
shall retain and organize the intellectual leaders for which 
Oxford and Cambridge made no official provision under the 
unreformed system, and also with the spread of the elevating 
influences of the noblest corporations of England over a wider 
area of the national mind. Greater and more matured minds 
at the centre, and an academical influence more generally dif- 
fused in middle class society, along with progressive reform in 
the application of collegiate endowments, are the chief wants of 
the southern universities. 

Much has already been done for the creation of a profes- 
soriate. Incomes sufficient to give the professors an independent 
and prominent position, we believe, os been, or are soon 
to be, connected with the principal Chairs. Professorial teach- 
ing might also be made more available, and even necessary, 
to candidates for degrees. The anomaly of an academical 
government exclusively in the hands of the Heads of Houses, 
who are not usually chosen for high intellectual and literary qua- 
lifications, is at an end, and the professors are now represented 
in the governing body of the university. We incline to think 
that a still larger share of academical power should be entrusted 
to the authorized and public teachers of the university, repre- 
sented in the ancient academical constitution of Oxford by the 
House of Congregation, as in the Scottish universities by the 
Senatus Academicus. ‘ It would be well,’ as Professor Vaughan 
says, in reference to Oxford, ‘ at least to comprehend a learned 
element (in the government of the university), such as in many 
European universities has the chief, if not the only sway. It 
would be desirable that, in a seat of learning and instruction, 
those who have attained the highest position as cultivators of 
literature and science, who must be considered as intimately 
acquainted with the state of the several departments of know- 
ledge, who are brought into occasional contact with students of 
all ages and degrees in the place, who have proved themselves 
to possess a considerable degree of intellectual power, and who 
are necessarily interested in the success and reputation of the 
university, should take some active part in making and admi- 
nistering the laws.’* 

The maintenance of college life in its integrity seems to be an 
insurmountable obstacle in the way at least of a rapid increase 

1 Evidence, p. 82. 
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of students at Oxford and Cambridge. At present, we can think 
of no means more likely to restore the connection between these 
universities and the community at large than the remarkable 
system of local or ‘ middle class’ examinations, originated four 
years ago by Oxford, and of which the credit is in a great mea- 
sure due to Dr Temple, the present distinguished head-master 
of Rugby. The objects of that movement were the ek 


of the smaller grammar schools, the commercial schools, and the 
schools of every kind which do not prepare boys for the universi- 
ties by academical supervision and influence, and the formation, 
in this way, of a healthy bond of sympathy between the universi- 
ties and the popular life of England. Many of these schools were 
sadly inefficient, and the work done in them was often misdirected 
and perverted. Already, we understand, the advantage of the 
clear aim put before them by the university examinations is be- 
ginning to be seen. What they do is becoming less showy and 
more solid, and their discipline is more thorough, while they are 
adapting their curricula to the requirements of the universities. 
The universities, on the other hand, take an interest in the schools 
which they never felt before, and their own political position 
is at the same time improved, when from being merely places of 
education and association, for a limited portion of the nation, 
they are converted into guides and judges of all education what- 
ever. ‘It is impossible,’ says Professor Rogers, ‘to exaggerate 
the merits of the movement, and it is quite out of one’s power 
to predict the action and reaction of the process which was ac- 
cepted, not without hesitation, but, in some degree, by surprise, 
on the part of the university.’ 

But we must now turn from the Southern to the Northern 
universities, and we do so in the confidence that a noble future 
still awaits Oxford and Cambridge. Never in their modern 
history have these great institutions shown themselves more 
alive to their responsibilities as the representatives of the highest 
culture—more in sympathy with the national wants—more dis- 
posed to employ their vast resources for the intellectual benefit of 
the country—or more awake to those changes in speculative opi- 
nion and belief which are ultimately the most powerful of all the 
influences by which society is moved. Under the guidance of 
great and matured minds, they will continue to play the leading 
part in the conservative progress of England. 

In the Scottish universities, more comprehensive changes 
were needed, to convert them from mere educational seminaries 
into the national commonwealth of learning. Of late years it 
has been a growing complaint, that their students are less fitted 
to be members of a university than they once were, or than the 
members of other great universities now are—that our Scottish 
academical population, far from being not numerous enough, is 
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much too numerous, when we take into account the qualities of 
those who come to be taught; and that our highest seminaries 
of learning are declining into grammar schools, and grammar 
schools which must from their nature be very ill taught. It has 
been further alleged, that, in the Faculty of Arts in particular, 
our learning and science is not profound—that many modern 
and popular parts of knowledge are not taught at all—that we 
do not, in short, in the warerooms of our universities, offer articles 
of the highest quality, nor in sufficient variety, and that some of 
those we do offer are not well suited to the modern intellectual 
demand. 

That many of these charges are well founded, is quite con- 
sistent with the efficiency and high intellectual qualities of those 
to whom the management of the Scottish universities has 
hitherto been entrusted, and also with the fact, that these institu- 
tions have been dispensing many moral and intellectual advan- 
tages toa large portion of the middle classes. The defects com- 
plained of may be explained by influences increasingly at work, 
at both ends, if we may so say, of the educational curriculum in 
Arts. On the one hand, the low state of the primary and secondary 
schools of Scotland, and the want of any organic connection 
between these schools and the universities, has precipitated many 
ill-prepared students into the college class-rooms ; on the other 
hand, the pressure of this utilitarian age, which, if not successfully 
resisted by the University, is drawing us back into superficiality 
and industrial barbarism, discourages a deep and accurate study 
of the fundamental parts of liberal knowledge, and withdraws 
students from the curriculum before they have completed the 
prescribed academical course, and when their studies have not 
received the academical sanction of a degree. Between these 
two influences, operating at the entrance and at the close of 
their course, the Scottish universities have found a growing 
difficulty in laying hold of, and in retaining the material, for a 
worthy academical population of students and graduates. 

A comprehensive system of primary and secondary schools 
connected with the national universities, and in which they ought 
to culminate, is needed for removing one of the evil influences 
which has depressed Scottish academical life; and this the uni- 
versities themselves can only indirectly and imperfectly promote. 
We cannot marvel that our schools send men to the university 
gate less prepared to enter than those who issued from them in 
a former age, nor that the tie which should unite Scottish 
schools and universities is less firm than it was, when we recollect 
the neglect of the schools by the Legislature and the community, 
and that, in consequence, instead of the academically educated 
schoolmaster of a past generation, we have so often an inferior 
and mechanically trained teacher now. We gladly welcome 
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the Lord Advocate’s ‘ Parochial and Burgh Schoolmasters Act,’ 
with its important provisions for connecting the schools with the 
Universities of Scotland, as a first instalment of what is due by 
the Legislature. 

A restored efficiency of liberal graduation, and an academical 
organization of Scottish graduates, may indefinitely reduce the 
other impediment to the educational efficiency of our universi- 
ties. For a century and a half, graduation has been almost un- 
known, or at least socially unrecognised in Scotland. The chief 
cause of this was undoubtedly the fact, that graduation con- 
ferred no real advantages on the graduate, and was no guarantee 
of the learning and feelings of a gentleman. Students had no 
encouragement to take degrees, which neither helped to advance 
them in the struggle of life, nor gave them, as permanent mem- 
bers of the university, a recognised place in an intellectual 
commonwealth. Partly as a cause, and partly as a consequence 
of this, the Scottish people and the British Parliament, for a 
century and a half, have permitted our universities to languish in 
poverty. While private and public benefactors have strength- 
ened our other institutions in Church and State, the universi- 
ties alone have been forgotten; very little has been added to 
their material resources since the Reformation, or at least since 
the Union. 

The reform now in progress in the universities of Scotland, 
under the direction of the Parliamentary Commissioners, has 
already organized Scottish graduates in General Councils, ana- 
logous to the Convocation of Oxford and the Senate of Cam- 
bridge. Instead of being virtually excluded from his university 
by the act of graduating, every Scottish Master of Arts may now 
be permanently connected with it, as a member of its General 
Council, and has a way open to the practical advantages with 
which we hope Scottish degrees are soon to be associated. Among 
these advantages, desirable both for the sake of the Legislature, 
to which it would communicate additional strength in a valuable 
element, and also for the sake of the universities themselves, 
we hope soon to see the Scottish universities exercise a more 
powerful influence over the community through a representative 
of their own in Parliament. Their General Councils now supply 
a large and intelligent constituency, trained in college life 
under its professorial form, and associated in sympathy with a 
more numerous body of students than those now matriculated in 
the universities of Ireland, or even of England. From returns 
now before us, we find that the number of members, students, 
and graduates, or permanent members, in these universities, in 
the present year, is as follows :— 
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Matriculated Students. General Council. 
Edinburgh, . .. . . 1550 2004 
Glasgow, . . . . ~~. 1182 845 
Aberdeen,. . . . . . 658 775 
St Andrews, . . . . . 148 322 


—_——— —_—— 


3528 3943 


Nearly 8000 individuals are thus formally connected with the 
Scottish universities, either as students or as permanent mem- 
bers, including, in the General Councils, about 4000 persons— 
teachers of youth, men of letters, judges, clergymen of all com- 
munions, physicians, and many of the most intelligent land- 
owners and merchants of the country, men of all parties and 
sects. This, moreover, constitutes a small proportion of those 
now living who have been members of these institutions. 

The organization of this large and very influential body, for 
the purpose of academical government, is one great service 
rendered by the late Act of Parliament. The Scottish univer- 
sities, in form at least, are now, what the English universities 
have always been, republics or commonwealths of learning, with 
a self-governing power, and not mere seminaries of instruction— 
in their Arts Faculty, ill-constructed grammar schools. But fresh 
motive force must be created, if the form is to be converted into 
a reality, and the new system is to retain some at least of its 
students or graduates under its influence long enough to secure 
higher scholarship, science, and philosophy, than it has hitherto 
been able to promote. Scotland has as yet no Colleges, nor 
even Halls, after the English model, in which to harbour her 
distinguished graduates,’ nor Fellowships to encourage an in- 
tellectual life, nor even a graduated professorial system, like that 
of the German universities. Average intelligence, with a scanty 
modicum of academical learning, has satisfied the demands of her 
three professional faculties, which have long discarded a degree 
in Arts as the necessary credential of intellectual proficiency. 
Extra-academical regulations of the Church, the Bar, and the 
Medical Councils, have taken the place of university legislation 
proper. In the Arts classes a large proportion are candidates 
for the ministry in the Presbyterian Church. Their goal, in 
most cases, is the ordeal of a presbyterial examination, regulated 
often by thie intelligence of a clergy naturally absorbed in pastoral 
and ecclesiastical life, instead of by a series of academical ex- 
aminations, organized in the university itself, conducted by uni- 
versity officers, and culminating in a Mastership in Arts. 

Scottish society has starved its universities, and supplied no 


1 We are glad to see the announcement of an experimental Hall at St 
Andrews, meant to unite the domestic comfort of students with aids to study 
during summer as well as in winter. 
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motive to more than mediocrity in their students. Year after 
year ill-trained boys crowd our academic class-rooms, and, after a 
brief and desultory attendance there, are all absorbed by active life. 
The wave rises and subsides, leaving no trace behind. The pro- 
fessorial staff, the only permanent element in our universities, 
drawn down by their audience from the high standard which 
their office suggests, as the intellectual leaders in a great national 
seminary,—forced to do the work of college tutors, and even of 
country schoolmasters, are apt to sympathize and rest satisfied 
with the mediocrity which surrounds them. Might we not 
reasonably expect that the Scottish universities, thus destitute of 
any internal force by which they might resist, and in some 
measure assimilate to higher influences the strengthening indus- 
trialism and professionalism of surrounding society, should become 
conspicuous for their failure to produce and retain representatives 
of profound learning and science? Can we wonder that their 
academical degrees in Arts are in abeyance, that examiners are 
satisfied with a low standard of proficiency, and that Honours and 
Class Lists are unknown ? 

Amid these growing discouragements, the Professors of Litera- 
ture and Philosophy in Scotland have, for many years past, been 
gradually raising the qualifications required for graduation, and 
rendering their degrees more and more worthy of the confidence 
of the public, as the best and surest guarantee of knowledge 
and culture. That initial movement within has now received 
powerful aid from without, in the late Universities Act, and in 
the subsequent operations of the Commissioners. The return of 
a public interest in the universities has been followed by an in- 
creased esteem among the students of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
for the degree in Arts. The University of Edinburgh has con- 
ferred more degrees in Arts, in the last two years, than during 
all the latter half of last century. In 1859 the number of new 
Edinburgh graduates was 27; in 1860 it was 45; this year 
it is 62;—and an ordinary Edinburgh degree is, according 
to Principal Forbes, ‘only to be obtained by a struggle more 
varied, arduous, and prolonged than that which is required 
for the ordinary degrees of Oxford and Cambridge—which yet 
practically bestow a passport to most professional and official 
dignities.’ ‘This important fact,’ he adds, ‘is only now becoming 
apparent to many educated persons at home. It is then hardly 
surprising that the knowledge of it has not yet penetrated to a 
distance. Scotchmen have obtained a reputation in all parts of 
the world for diligence, skill, and sagacity. It is singular that 
her system of training—her University System—has not received 
more credit for this unquestionable result.’ 

With the present year, and since these words of Principal 
Forbes were written, the Scottish system of graduation in Arts 
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has made preparations for an important step in advance. At the 
commencement of the present year an Ordinance was issued by 
the Commissioners, which is now academical law, and which, 
besides some important changes and amendments in the curri- 
culum of study, institutes Four Departments, in any one of which 
candidates may graduate with Honours, viz., Classical Literature, 
Mental Philosophy, Mathematics, and Natural Science. This 
new system, when vitalized by additional social and academical 
rewards for high learning, while it in no way diminishes the 
broad popular character of the Scottish universities, must, in 
time, strengthen the weak part long felt in our academical system. 
While the curriculum retains its present liberal character, the 
universities will also, we cannot doubt, through this new insti- 
tution of graduation in Arts with Honours, provide encourage- 
ments to those who desire to explore at leisure favourite regions 
in literature, science, and philosophy. An Edinburgh First 
Class, for example, in any of the four departments, should in 
future be the highest academical distinction which a student can 
attain, and a passport to reputation throughout the country. 

The contrast between the Northern and Southern Universities 
is most remarkable of all, when we compare the treatment be- 
stowed by England and Scotland respectively on what Bacon calls 
‘the persons of the learned.” Academical endowments may be 
ranged under three classes :—1. Scholarships or bursaries, which 
are meant to aid in the maintenance of undergraduates. 2. 
Fellowships, or the rewards of graduates. 3. Professorial endow- 
ments, devoted to the maintenance of the intellectual leaders and 
executive governors of the University. When we compare the 
endowments of Oxford and Edinburgh for example, under these 
three heads, we cease to wonder at the comparatively feeble co- 
hesive power of the latter over its members, or at their short and 
desultory academical life, which forbids permanent residence. 

The number of undergraduates in Oxford is, we believe, not 
more than 1500, and the number of matriculated students in 
Edinburgh is rather less than 1600. According to Professor 
Rogers, ‘ not less than 80 scholarships (in the hands of the col- 
leges) are annually available for competition ; and taking these 
scholarships at the average value of L.85 per annum, the re- 
sources in the hands of the colleges for the encouragement of 
promising students equals L.26,000 a year, L.5200 of which is 
annually open to competition. The university is entitled to dis- 
tribute, for the same purpose, the sum of L.1835 in annual in- 
come, L.766 of which is annually competed for. If we include 
the endowments attached to the foundation of each college, 
there is or will be no less than a sum of L.80,000 per annum be- 
stowed on those who desire or receive, as the case may be, eleemosy- 
nary aid in Oxford, as undergraduates. 
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According to the last Edinburgh University Calendar, the 
entire value of the scholarships or bursaries in Edinburgh, for 
undergraduates in all the four faculties, is L.1583, 10s. 2d., of 
which, of course, only a small part is available in each year. 

Again: The annual value of the Oxford fellowships and col- 
lege headships, buildings included, is rated at L.140,000. Edin- 
burgh has absolutely nothing to contrast with this. It enjoys 
no fellowships at all. But this is not all. ‘The annual value 
of ecclesiastical benejfices, says Professor Rogers, ‘ connected 
with the colleges (and these may be said to come under the head 
of Rewards of Graduates), is at least L.200,000; and the in- 
come of the university, including its trust-estates, will bring 
the gross total to not much less than L.500,000 per annum. 
Not much less than a moiety of this sum is expended on pen- 
sions,—that is to say, in assistance or reward without service or 
labour being rendered on behalf of the stipend.’ 

Even this does not nearly exhaust the possible rewards of 
Oxford learning. The great and wealthy system of school founda- 
tions, of which Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Harrow, and 
Rugby are the distinguished representatives, is virtually as- 
similated to the Southern universities, and offers wealthy and 
honourable offices to their distinguished graduates, for which 
Scotland has no counterpart at all. Out of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, Scotland has hardly a grammar school with the average 
endowment of a smaller English fellowship, and even in these 
cities their most distinguished teachers are meagrely remunerated. 

The professorial chairs of Scotland are virtually its only educa- 
tional and literary offices, which offer a tolerable maintenance to 
the intellectual class of the country; and, with their moderate 
incomes and imperfect organization, their contributions in the 
last century and a half to the common stock of human science 
and culture, as well as to the list of names of European reputa- 
tion and influence, has been extraordinary. In last century they 
were the centres of the most brilliant contemporary literature in 
Europe. The first to accept and diffuse the great discoveries of 
Newton, they have since added fresh splendour to the magni- 
ficent roll of modern physical discovery. The ‘Wealth of 
Nations,’ which has been described as one of the four most 
influential books of modern times, issued from a Scottish class- 
room; while the lectures of Stewart helped to spread over 
Europe and America the doctrines and influence of Scottish 
political philosophy, and to inform and liberalize the minds of 
the greatest English statesmen. In their theory of human 
nature, of knowledge, and of life, and in their application of it to 
the duties and controversies of men, the Scottish teachers, if they 
have only imperfectly influenced the great body of their own 
countrymen, have held a place second to none, which England 
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has not approached since the days of Locke, and which has 
gained respect and admiration for their doctrines in Paris and 
Oxford. 

On two important subjects connected with the progress of 
Reform in the Scottish Universities we cannot at present enter. 
We refer to the relation of their Faculties of Arts, in particular, 
tothe vast extension and reorganization of the Sciences in modern 
times ; and also to their connection with the primary and espe- 
cially the burgh or grammar Schools of the country. To what 
extent is a University bound to extend its organization in pro- 
portion to the general progress of knowledge and intelligence ? 
To what extent may the Scottish universities examine and 
superintend the national schools, and education as a whole? 
The former of these questions is at present under the con- 
sideration of the Commissioners, and we shall not anticipate 
their judgment; the latter is, in some degree, involved in the 
educational measure lately brought into Parliament.’ 

To whatever extent it may be possible or desirable to make the 
representation of knowledge offered in our universities co-extensive 
with the vast actual counterpart of knowledge and the cyclopedia 
of the sciences, it will never, we trust, be forgotten that the curri- 
culum in Arts is not meant to offer universal, or even immediately 
useful, knowledge to those who pass over it; but that it is pro- 
perly an organ of liberal culture, by means of the ancient, and 
difficult, and reflective—not the modern, popular, and compara- 
tively easy parts of knowledge. It is true that the Modern 
Sciences and Literatures have altered the relations of the in- 
tellectual world since the University system of Europe arose, 
and also since it received its great impulse at the renaissance, 
when the Greek and Roman classics superseded the Schoolmen. 
While we hope for much from the wisdom of the Commissioners, 
in the way of adapting the university system to the change, we 
cannot reasonably expect from any quarter a full and satis- 
factory settlement of the great educational questions raised 
by this revolution in the ancient style and relations of know- 
ledge—unless it be that gradual solution which the progress 
of experience and the higher wants of society may enable the 
universities themselves, aided by literary discussion of the sub- 
ject and also by public munificence, in some approximate manner 
to supply, in the course of this and the next generation. 


1 Nearly two years ago, on the motion of Professor Playfair, the Senatus 
Academicus of the University of Edinburgh appointed a Committee to prepare 
a scheme for promoting education in schools by means of university certificates. 
The subject has since been discussed in the University Councils of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and in Mr Dalgleish’s able and suggestive pamphlet. Owing to 
obstacles over which the Universities have no control, it has not in the mean- 
time been possible to advance in the execution of this scheme. 
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Art. I.—1. Quvres de M. le Comte de Montalembert— Discours. 
5 vols., 8vo. Paris, Lecoffre. 1861. 

2. Montalembert (C. de) De Avenir politique de T Angleterre. 
12mo. Paris. 1856. 

3. Les Moines d’Occident depuis Saint Benoit jusqu’a Saint 
Bernard. I. and II. 8vo. Paris. 1860. 

[The Monks of the West, from St Benedict to St Bernard. By 
the Count pE MONTALEMBERT. Authorized Translation. 
Blackwood. 1861.] 


MoNTALEMBERT is the true and perfect type of ‘ Parliamen- 
tarism,’ as it is called in France. ite embodies completely the 
utmost degree of power which parliamentary government ever 
attained in that country. We do not say ‘self-government ;’ 
that can only be the result of institutions genuinely representa- 
tive; but parliamentary government—government, that is, by 
the means of speech ; and, we will add, of absolutely free speech. 

The institutions of France were never entirely representative. 
They possessed the capacity for becoming so before the Revolu- 
tion of 1789—93 ; what was wanting was, the clear comprehension 
of the real meaning of such institutions, rather than the desire to 
achieve them. The only thing that was there, was the uncon- 
scious tendency towards them, as it is, and must be, in every 
country in a natural condition. After the great Revolution, re- 
presentative institutions became impossible; for the elements 
from which they gradually form themselves, and without which 
they cannot exist, were destroyed from that time. France was 
in an unnatural condition. She was deformed, disorganized ; 
and the fair work of nature, which, in its delicate but strong 
complexity, is the heritage of every great living nation that has 
developed itself historically through a series of ages, was replaced 
by the clumsiest and most defective of man’s inventions. Never 
was human presumption carried farther ; and never was its inade- 
quacy to great achievements better shown. The forces which 
it is the one aim and business of representative institutions to re- 
present being no longer in existence, the form of government 
entitled Representative could be found in France no longer. 
But though several of those fountains were stopped, from whose 
generous and simultaneous flood the perfect tide of a nation’s 
public life must be drawn, yet the power of expression con- 
tinued unlimited. The capacity for self-government was irre- 
trievably gone ; but loquacity remained, strengthened, perhaps, 
even by the loss of vitality elsewhere. France could no more 
be representative in her political form,—she could be parlia- 
mentary. France could talk! But wanting the ballast arising 
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from the equilibrium of latent forces, she was swayed violently 
by turns, from this side to that, always a prey to some terrible 
fever, whether of excitement or debility, and never in a con- 
dition of complete mental and bodily health. Hence her de- 
structive agency out of doors. Hence her continuous power 
for evil. 

But these were radical vices; and France, impaired, imper- 
fect, drifted into the hands of honest and honourably-intentioned 
men as into those of political adventurers. The idea of going 
back to the root of the mischief struck fewer minds perhaps than 
would be supposed in this practical country. Men were used to 
their ills, had grown up with them, and by force of custom lost 
the sense of their real magnitude. ‘To those who recognised the 
root of the mischief, the idea of attempting to eradicate it seemed 
preposterous. 

The original mistake lay, in the first instance, at the door of 
the elder Bourbons; and, in the next, at that of Louis Philippe’s 
ministers. All of these, with an interval of twelve or fourteen 
years, committed the same fault,—that of trying to imitate the 
external form of government in Great Britain, instead of cou- 
rageously attempting to call into existence the forces of which 
our government is the fruit. The elder Bourbons found France 
maimed, and left her so, vainly fancying that she could live as 
vigorously, and move as freely, without her proper complement 
of limbs as with it. Two sentences of Royer Collard thoroughly 
paint the situation in the last half of the Restoration: ‘ J/ faut 
faire quelque chose, said the great thinker of France to a friend 
one day in 1825. The friend assented, adding, ‘ Que peut on 
faire? ‘Rien!’ was Royer Collard’s immediate and sternly 
accentuated answer; and one minute after, he again repeated, 
in the same decisive tone, ‘ Mais, il faut faire quelque chose !’ 

To save France, it was needful that something should be done ; 
but, constituted as France was, nothing could be done; and 
France, accordingly, was not saved. But this she knew not, and 
on she talked. Parliamentary government was established, and 
till its inadequacy was proved by its fall, it was not perceived 
that France had no representative institutions. Why she had 
them not, and could not have them, why the ‘something’ which 
was indispensable to avert a catastrophe never was, never 
could be done ; this question we very much doubt whether any 
Frenchman ever put to himself. If it were now put to them, 
how many Frenchmen would be found who would at once give 
it the proper reply? This also remains matter for speculation. 

Mere parliamentary government having been set up, apart 
from a direct representation of serious interests which impose 
responsibility upon mere orators, office became the reward 
sooner or later of the best talker: office, we say, not power. 
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The glorious opportunity of exercising for the good and advance- 
ment of a whole nation of nearly forty millions, the sovereign 
faculties given to some by the Creator, was never presented to 
any of the ministers who helped to administer France during 
the years between 1815 and 1848. They held office ;—they 
never wielded power. But, the radical imperfections of the 
French constitution admitted, this period of thirty-three years, 
when compared with what preceded, and, above all, with what 
has followed it, may, and ought to be regarded as the only 
epoch to which, for three-quarters of a century, Frenchmen 
can look with satisfaction. The materials for achieving great 
things were wanting ; nor were great things achieved : but some 
lesser things were honestly done; and the government of France 
and her social state—as far as it had relations with the outer 
world—were worthy of confidence and respect. Freedom of 
speech was so completely rescued, that it may be understood 
how men, unaccustomed to the delicately complex workings of 
those balances and checks whose action and reaction on each 
other ensure the stability of all the liberties of a nation, might 
have come to believe that all freedom was contained in that 
single liberty. 

But the best possession of France imperilled the rest. Free- 
dom of speech, inevitably conducive to the general weal, and 
inevitably productive of general contentment in the end, when 
(as in all genuine healthy states) there is an equal amount of 
favourable and of unfavourable truths to be told and discussed, 
—this freedom becomes to the full as great a danger as a benefit 
when organic defects have to be hid, for the defects, when re- 
vealed, are found to outnumber the advantages. And so it 
was in France. The utterly reckless, who speculate on disorder 
(as if from disorder even individuals could durably derive profit), 
were for ever tearing off veil after veil, and exposing wounds to 
view for which their antagonists unfortunately believed there was 
no cure; whilst the conservative portion of the community was 
ceaselessly occupied in covering up the same wounds, as though 
keeping them out of sight would be equivalent to healing them. 
Whereas in Great Britain, it is felt on all public occasions, 
whether in parliamentary debates, or meetings, or what not, 
that no subject requires to be avoided, but, on the contrary, that 
the more that is said on every subject the better,—in France 
the reverse was the case. Past wrongs and past mistakes had 
created a very world of ‘ reserved questions,’ on which ignorance, 
bitterness, vanity, and bewilderment of spirit were perpetually 
brought to play. 

Parliamentary government in France was an effect without a 
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cause; not a tree, but a rootless branch planted in the earth, on 
which, though the leaves remained green surprisingly long, no 
fresh leaves budded, or could bud. Still there was parliamentary 
government; and there were many among the best and most 
honest who believed in it for what it was, and trusted it for what 
it was not, and who sincerely dreamed and hoped that it would 
become the source of liberty and prosperity to the country. Fore- 
most, quite foremost, in the ranks of these honourable and brave 
men, stood, and stood from first to last, M. de Montalembert. 
Of this most eloquent of living Frenchmen, it may be said 
that everything about him conspires to render him an_ object 
of peculiar interest to the people of Britain. What he is not, is 
as striking as what he is. He was not a minister! nor could 
he, by any possibility, ever be accused of aspiring to be one. 
This alone places him in a class quite distinct in France, for 
it is impossible to say as much of any other man of note in that 
country. Neither was Montalembert a partisan. On the con- 
trary, no party could boast of being able to count upon him from 
the mere fact of party links attaching him to it; for if he found 
in the ranks of his enemies a possible supporter of the cause to 
which he was attached, he would eagerly seize the support, irrespec- 
tive of the source whence derived. There never was, and—the 
man’s own character and position taken into consideration—there 
never could be a temptation, that should lure Montalembert from 
what he chose to think the right line. He might be mistaken in 
his opinions, might be thoroughly wilful, and thoroughly wrong. 
Many thought him so. But to those opinions he not only re- 
mained faithful,—it was utterly out of the question to suppose a 
state of things in which he should cease to be so. Men are 
tempted from their integrity by fortune, or the particular objects 
of their ambition. M. de Montalembert’s social position raised 
him far above suspicion, and his own nature raised him above it 
still higher, because the special objects of his ambition were such 
as could only be attained by perfect independence. Anything like 
official importance would have diminished his weight. This is 
one of the main points which render him so very difficult to be 
understood by Frenchmen. As the country has been consti- 
tuted for the last seventy years, place is what enhances the worth 
of a Frenchman. It is his place, not his individuality, that is 
valued. Clothe a man with authority in France, though he be 
in every respect third or fourth rate; place him in the ranks of 
those whose province it is to exercise authority in the name of 
the Government ; invest him with the right to dispense State 
preferments, however small ; let his voice, when he speaks, con- 
vey ‘les ordres de [administration, and in this inferior being 
you immediately find the superior of all that is outside the 
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gates of the governmental world. The employé ranks in France 
above the man. Predominance won by individual worth is almost 
impossible. Hence the exceptional position of Montalembert. 
He could afford to disdain all officially conferred distinctions ; 
he could derive his importance from himself; he could be, and 
act as a great, predominant individuality. He belonged to no 
system, was no component part of any association or any whole, 
and was simply responsible for what he said and did to his own 
conscience, and, he would have said, to the dictates of consistency 
and fair play. 

The less prominent circumstances of M. de Montalembert’s 
life contributed to make that existence unique in his own country, 
and to force him into a species of political action and eminence 
which has no parallel. From the Scotch blood of his mother, 
he derived a tenacity of purpose, and a sense of justice, as strong 
to his enemies as to his friends. The determination to see 
‘fair play’ on every occasion, no matter to whom, is one of the 
traits of character that have puzzled Montalembert’s countrymen 
most. They never could reconcile it to their political creed, that 
aman should be determinedly bent on attaining his own ends, 
yet equally determined that no undue advantage should be taken 
of a competitor, and that a ‘fair start’ should be given to all. 

In a politico-social sense too, Montalembert was so situated as 
to form an exception in relation to that very mode of govern- 
ment of which we hegan by calling him the perfect type. 
Montalembert was a ‘hereditary legislator, a peer by right of 
birth ; a member, therefore, of a body whose real usefulness 
and influence he only, with a few others similarily placed, repre- 
sented. The others had the same position as himself, but lacked 
his talents. He had both the talents and the position; and, 
besides these, he was conscious of the importance which the 
latter lent, although it might be only to one single man (the 
importance of the body being for ever forfeited). 

he extraordinary union of contraries in Montalembert, both 
as to character and position, render, therefore, both the man and 
his political career quite unique in France. He is the descend- 
ant of French Crusaders and of Scottish Lairds ; religiously, he 
is a Knight Templar, and politically, the freest of freethinkers. 
As a mere boy, he asserts his right to discussion in a land where 
age and experience are regarded as the sole claims to attention. 

e is a born debater, in assemblies where only set speeches and 
regular harangues are listened to. He legislates by hereditary 
privilege, in a country whose vainest boast and chief folly are to 

ave trampled everything hereditary under foot. He is the last 
genuine aristocrat (in the real sense of the word) in a State which 
democracy is about to submerge ; and as such, his life is doomed 
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to perpetual resistance,—resistingall despotisms, whether of Crown 
or mob. He is the champion of inequality, born of merit, in a 
nation where the equality of inferiority is worshipped ; and he 
boldly proclaims the glories of freedom where the true meaning 
of its very name isignored. He would uphold what men strive to 
overthrow, and abolish that to which they fanatically adhere : not 
a day passes, but he is at variance with some one, either man or 
party. His existence is one combat from first to last ; persons of 
the most opposite minds unite in hostility to him, while his own 
adherents gather round him only temporarily and for a definite 
purpose. He is not a member of the only Assembly which, since 
1830, is supposed to embody the public life of France; but he 
precipitates a torrent of public life that carries all before it into the 
Assembly that is reputed inanimate, extinct. With all its anoma- 
lies, and difficulties, and imperfections, parliamentary government 
in France finds, as we have said, its completest type in Monta- 
lembert; for there is one thing he is, which no one else ever 
has been in his country,—an ever-watchful, active, evenhanded, 
bold, thorough Member of Parliament. 

Montalembert, in his seat among those wavering, timid old 
Peers of France, had all the genuine House of Commons habits. 
Nothing was too large or too small for him; and though he 
enjoyed more than any one the task of ‘shaking a temple,’ he 
never, by any chance, disdained to ‘pick upa pin.’ He has 
learnt the importance of small things, and brings his mind to 
bear upon them. In all France he is the only man whom one 
can conceive going through the tiresome and useful business of 
our own ‘ Wednesday morning sittings;’ and you find him de- 
voting to such a subject as the ‘ Police Regulations of Carriers’ 
Companies,’ the same energy and earnestness that he shows upon 
a question of peace or war in Europe; whereas Messieurs les 
orateurs in Parliamentary (and not Representative) France, only 
reserve their ‘ grand displays’ for showy sittings. 

We said Montalembert began public life at a much earlier 
age than is usual in France. It is at the commencement of his 
career that we must take him up, if we desire to appreciate him 
thoroughly, for in that very commencement his future career is 
most completely shadowed forth; and nowhere, perhaps, is the 
likeness stronger, or the identity more absolute, than between 
the boy who, for the first time, rushes into the arena which is 
opened to him by birth, and the man who, by the unworthiness 
of his fellow-citizens and the lawless deed of an unscrupulous 
adventurer, has that arena closed to his riper efforts. The same 
standard is borne in the hand of both, and neither want of 
usage nor loss of opportunity scares either from firmly holding 
it aloft. ‘ Liberty and the Church!’ are printed upon its folds. 
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We will not examine the compatibility of the two (that is not 
our business now); it is sufficient that he who did battle for 
them, believed absolutely in them, never ceased, and probably 
never will cease, to believe in their compatibility. The boy, 
but just come of age, carried the banner on which this war-cry 
was inscribed, into the mélée, where everything was new, yet 
nothing daunted him; the man whose experience of political 
life has been of the most various and exhaustive kind, carries, 
nothing discouraged, that same banner out of the mélée, where 
few, very few of those around him, could help saying, ‘ All is 
lost,’ —including ‘ honour,’ 

The entrance of Montalembert on the political stage is one of 
the most remarkable passages of his, or indeed of any man’s life, 
in the present age. | Wedded to his belief in the possible union 
of ‘ Freedom and the Church,’ Montalembert had, as a boy 
of barely twenty, associated himself with the celebrated Abbé 
Lacordaire; these two determined to open a school in Paris, and 
test, as they said, the sincerity of the Government of July in 
the matter of Liberty of Education. 

In Art. 69 of the ‘ Charte’ it had been set down that freedom 
of education should be established and guaranteed with the 
briefest possible delay. Nine months were allowed to pass, but 
the more impatient of the Opposition took a somewhat mistrust- 
ful view of the conduct of the Government; and, on the 8th 
May 1881, the school to which we have just alluded was opened, 
and Montalembert and Lacordaire themselves appeared at its 
head in the character of schoolmasters. All that passed subse- 
quently is full of interest for the foreign reader. 

The youthful teachers exercised their ministry for but a very 
few days, and they were suspended from their self-imposed func- 
tions, in the name, not of the new and soi-disant Liberal Monarch- 
ical Government, but in virtue of one of the harshest and most 
crushingly centralizing decrees of the First Empire, in virtue of 
those Napoleonic dictates which gave the monopoly of public 
education to the University. Ifa proof were aaa of the one- 
ness of Montalembert’s political career (spite of all its apparent 
contradictions), it might be discovered in the singular circum- 
stance, that the first and the last persecution directed against’ 
him were in the name of Imperialism. His earliest step in 
— life is obstructed by the legacy of oppression imposed on 

rance by the so-called great Napoleon; his latest effort in fa- 
vour of liberty is sought to be rendered abortive by the fear- 
provoked violence of the Emperor Napoleon III.; and no stronger 
sign of the perfect devotion of Montalembert to political free- 
dom need be adduced than the fact of his being so persistently 
regarded by the Empire as a foe. 
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The arbitrary act we have recorded took place on the 12th 
May 1831. On the 10th and 11th consecutively, the children 
had been ordered to vacate the school, but the order had re- 
mained unattended to; and on the 12th, accordingly, a commis- 
sary of police, well supported by subordinate authorities, pro- 
ceeded to shut up the estabiishment, turn out its occupiers, and 
affix the Government seals to its doors. The two schoolmasters 
(to whom a third, M. de Coux, had to be added) were summoned 
before the Tribunal of Correctional Police. They were tried 
and condemned by default to a stated fine. An appeal was made, 
but the sudden death of Count Montalembert, Peer of France, 
changed the aspect of the whole affair. The youthful culprit, 
Charles de Montalembert, was amenable now to another court; 
and as a Peer of France himself, and arrived at the age (though 
but a few days before) at which he could avail himself of his 
rights, he could only be judged by his peers. The action ot 
another article of the Charte, bearing upon the indivisibility ot 
crime and of prosecution, brought also his accomplices to the 
same tribunal with the young hereditary legislator. Messrs de 
Montalembert and de Coux, and the Abbé Lacordaire, were ar- 
raigned before the Cour des Pairs on the 19th September 1831, 
accused of having infringed the law of 1806, which awards the 
‘right of education exclusively throughout the entire empire to 
the University, and declared subject to the application of the 
clause of it which, for any ‘attempt at public teaching without 
the license of the Grand Master, inflicts a fine of not below 
100 frances, and not above 1000. 

The point was rather a knotty one as between legal texts, 
and in an English court the trial might have lasted almost any 
length of time. In defence, it was argued that the decrees relied 
on, of May 1806, March 1808, and November 1811, were all 
‘unconstitutional,’ and did in themselves ‘violate the specific 
clause of the law of 1806 (May 10th), which reserved the question 
of the organization of the Educational Body for the decision of the 
Corps Legislatif during its session of 1810. Moreover, it was 
set forth, with still greater plausibility, that had even the decrees 
invoked been ‘constitutional at the period of their promulga- 
“tion, they had ceased to be so by the action of the Charte of 
1830! This undoubtedly was the safest ground, and chiefly 
upon it did the accused take their stand. There was a terrible 
text which came to their aid. Articles 69 and 70 of the Charte 
distinctly state :— 

‘ That successively, and by separate laws, steps shall be taken, 
with the briefest possible delay, to organize public instruction 
and freedom of education ;’ and also, that ‘all laws and ordi- 
nances, in whatsoever they may contain that is contrary to the 
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measures sought to be adopted for the reform of the Charter, are, 
at and from the present time, abrogated and annulled,’ 

The latter article was the more difficult to overcome, and, little 
to the credit either of M. Persil, the Procureur-General, or of the 
ministry whose instrument he was, recourse was had to the fatal 
system of a voidance of the law, which seems so natural to French- 
men. There is a passage so painful in M. Persil’s report, that 
it might actually have emanated from M. de Persigny himself. 
The same terms occur in the famous ‘circular’ of four months 
ago, where it is stated that every effusion from the pen of a 
banished man, ‘whatever its form, shape, or contents,’ is to be 
‘administratively seized. M. Persil condemns the law of May 
1806, because, he says, it had no right (!) to entrust to a legis- 
lative body what belonged purely to the administrative authori- 
ties!’—thus, thirty years ago, and in the blushing honeymoon 
of what was supposed to be almost Republican freedom in 
France, having recourse to that detestable practice of substitut- 
ing administrative for legal action, which is resorted to now on 
every point by Imperial despotism. 

The Court of Peers, however, felt the injustice of the whole 
proceeding on the part of the ministry, and, as is usually the 
case in France, they came to a compromise which satisfied no one. 
It would not have been in the nature of Frenchmen to have held 
by the law as such, and to have declared their upright and con- 
stitutional repudiation of a system which supplanted law by ad- 
ministration ; just as, on the other hand, the case was too strong 
to permit their adopting the deplorable prevarications of M. 
Persil to the utmost extent, and condemning seriously the young 
men who awaited their sentence. What they did in reality 
was that which they will always do on similar occasions: they 
upheld the condemnation (therefore the injustice) in principle, and 
in practice, softened its application as far as possible,—thereby 
marking at once their sense of the illegality, and their complete 
want of courage to resist it. The minimum of punishment was 
inflicted in the shape of a fine of 100 fes., and thus the ministry 
was disappointed, whilst the accused were incensed. It will at 
once be seen how much the complicated nature of this famous 
trial was calculated to colour the rest of Montalembert’s career, 
and how, at the very outset of life, he was, as it were, bound over 
to the championship of an opinion he has never deserted since. 

To Protestant readers who are ignorant of the position, the 
requirements, and the particular influence of the Catholic 
Church in a Catholic country like France, it probably must 
seem incomprehensible, that one of the most acutely intelligent 
men of the age should consecrate his whole life to the achieve- 
ment of what to them seems impossible: namely, to the union 
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of Liberty and the Church. But it is absolutely impossible to 
comprehend Montalembert, unless this be admitted to have been 
his never abandoned aim, and the one ruling conviction of his 
whole life. 

The peculiarities of position of the July Government must be 
taken into consideration, and, if well considered, they may help 
to elucidate what must otherwise seem impenetrable. When 
Louis Philippe came to the possession of sovereign power in 
August 1830, it must not be forgotten that the portion of the clergy 
who, by the force of circumstances, were opposed to him, were 
those who constitute the so-called Gallican Church. In 1830, 
the division which has existed since was not in force. There 
were no ‘ Ultramontanes,’ properly so termed. The Jesuits had 
been banished from France in the preceding reign,—a fact which 
too many people seem to ignore or to forget ; and whatever might 
be the cry of the mob, there was, at that time, no portion of the 
clergy of France that could be accused of holding exclusively to 
Rome, or whose views tended to diminish the power and privi- 
leges of the liberal Gallican Church, which is regarded by all 
Ultramontanes as far tooindependent. As is almost always the 
case, the popular indignation had survived its cause; and long 
after the Jesuits had been put down in France, the ery was still, 
‘a bas les Jésuites!’ The clergy that was destined to be in 
opposition to the Orleans Monarchy, was the clergy formed by 
the teachings of M. de Frayssinous, bishop of Hermopolis, Mini- 
ster of Public Worship, and one of the most determined adver- 
saries the Society of Jesus ever had. The current of religious 
opinion in France tended nowhere towards Jesuitism between 
1815 and 1848; it tended entirely towards Gallicanism. This 
cannot be said of later times; anda volume might be written 
on the reasons that determined the Emperor Napoleon II., on 
his violent accession to supreme rule, to seek aid from the Jesuits 
against the Gallicans. In the period of which we are treating, 
we again repeat, there was no question of Jesuits or of Ultramon- 
tanes. There was a great question—permanent, in fact, under 
twenty different forms—of liberty versus administration, of the 
individual versus society, of the race versus that terrible tyrant, 
the State. From the hour when that ominous word, ‘ 1’ tat,’ 
was pronounced by Louis XIV. as the omnipotent authority, in- 
carnate in himself, the freedom of the individual was forfeited in 
France, the web of centralization had begun spinning its stifling 
thread ; and henceforth the desire for self-assertion, the longing 
to escape from a crushing weight, might successively assume 
any form. 

There was in reality too little difference between the new 
Government in 1830 and the Gallican Church, to have rendered 
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the opposition of the clergy on spiritual grounds at all necessary ; 
but a mistake into which the Government was too easily led gave 
the clergy the opportunity of becoming its opponents on political 
grounds, and, above all, on the grounds of superior liberalism. 
The Monarchy of July, like every other species of government 
in France, seized on centralization as its best auxiliary, as the 
means by which it could attain to the possibility of over-govern- 
ing the country. It submitted, too, to the pressure of a radical 
vice in the particular class of men who became its defenders and 
representatives, who had to work the political machinery of the 
State, and to bring the weight of the over-governing system to 
bear upon the mass of the nation. In a majority so Jarge as not 
to make what remained worth speaking of, the naturally inde- 
pendent classes, the bearers of old names and possessors of the 
soil, the gentlemen of France, had retired from public life, and the 
conduct of the affairs of the State was left all but completely in 
the hands of salaried functionaries, the immensely large propor- 
tion of whom were professors, members of the University. 
Possibly no irremediable mischief might be done were all 
Queen Victoria’s ministers to be selected from the Heads of 
Houses in Oxford or Cambridge; but let it be remembered what 
the difference is between the independent gentlemen who form 
this most liberal and most honoured body, and the men who, 
with narrow means and narrow ideas, are all their lives depen- 
dent on the scanty emoluments furnished them by the central 
authority, and who literally end by consecrating the small 
amount of veneration that circumstances and the narrowest of 
educations have left them, to the institution which, in the whole 
civilised world, embodies the most prejudiced and the most false 
of scholastic systems. For French professors, the University is 
a divinity. Most of them have an instinctive distaste for all reli- 
gious creeds, but before the dictates of the University they bow 
down with slavish awe. The University can do no wrong; and 
if the youth of France are to be the hope of the nation, the youth 
of France must be brought up by the University. Afterwards, 
this monopoly was partially abolished, and Frenchmen owe to 
the Republic of 1848-49 the right to educate their children 
according to their own conscience and particular conviction. 
But this was not the case during the July Monarchy. Just 
as at present the chief form of tyranny may be said to be 
Prefectoral, so, under Louis Philippe’s first years, the form of 
over-government to which French citizens were exposed was 
undoubtedly Professorial. The University tyrannized over the 
individual and over the family in France. The father had a 
secondary right over his child: the State, represented by the 
University, had the first right; and unless he chose for his son all 
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the insufferable disadvantages of a purely home education, the 
father was condemned to have him, after he had for some years 
undergone the patent training process of the State, returned 
upon his hands estranged from family traditions, ignorant of 
Christianity rather than hostile to it, and morally marked with 
the indelible official stamp. He left his home, a boy like any 
other boy, a son, or brother, a member at all events of a living, 
human association; he came back a sceptical prig, from whose 
brow were never to be effaced the words, ‘ propriété de ' Etat. 
He might ‘turn out well, as it is commonly called, and be an 
amiable, respectable young man; but if his family had any par- 
ticular wishes about him, he could not turn out what they wished 
him to be: their right in him was lost, he was not theirs, he was 
the State’s. By this mistaken zeal in vindicating the supremacy 
of the University, the Government necessarily threw on the other 
side all the strugglers for freedom, of whatsoever denomination. 
Thus it came to pass that the University, having become the one 
chief ally of the Government in the task of over-governing the 
country, it was easy for the Gallican Church to become the fore- 
most champion of the work of emancipation. As in no shape 
was centralization so oppressive as in that of education by the 
State, so against nothing so fiercely as against it did those do 
battle who sought to rescue the rights of the family and of the 
individual. 

It is probable that no English reader has any conception of 
the ways, direct or indirect, in which the State coerced the sub- 
ject by means of the University. A man not having been 
fashioned by the State, could not serve the State, unless in a 
military capacity. If he, or those who instructed him, bore not 
the State’s all-equalizing seal, he was not admitted to pass those 
examinations which alone afforded him access to the liberal pro- 
fessions. Ifa father chose his son to learn Greek after a certain 
fashion, or not to learn Greek at all; if he chose that, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, he should have an opportunity of 
knowing and practising his own religious creed ; if he chose him 
to search freely for the truths of history, and to abide by certain 
principles which, in this country, for instance, constitute a true 
and perfect gentleman,—if he chose this, he could compass it, 
no doubt; but then he must also make up his mind to have his 
son hanging upon his hands all his life; for, except that of a 
soldier, he could hold out to him no professional career. 

If the English reader takes the trouble to consider this state 
of things attentively, will it not afford him some enlightenment 
upon many of the shortcomings of France within the last quar- 
ter of a century? will it not explain more than one catas- 
trophe? and, above all, will it not help to make clear some of 
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the apparent anomalies in the relation of the clergy to the 
Government, and of the clergy to society ? 

Montalembert’s first crusade was against the tyranny of State 
education, and for the rights of the family and of the individual. 
In this crusade he found the clergy on his side, and from this 
early contest dates his war-cry of ‘ Liberty and the Church !’ 

Montalembert, who has been often accused, by both friends 
and enemies, of political inconsistency, and who has been said by 
those who had not narrowly studied either his character or his 
career, to be for ever changing his opinions and his party, pre- 
sents perhaps a stronger instance of unity in his political life 
than most men. He has never changed his opinions, but his 
very adherence to his opinions has made him change his 
‘party’ more than once. Hence the accusations brought against 
him, the very best refutation of which is contained in the 
five volumes before us. By giving forth to the world all the 
words he ever spoke, Montalembert furnishes irrefragable proofs 
of his consistency, while he also forces the reader to see the 
principle of that consistency. You must admit his obstinate 
faith in ‘Liberty and the Church,’ or you cannot thoroughly 
understand either his fidelity to a principle, or his apparent 
deviations from fidelity to Governments and persons. Monta- 
lembert can truly say, as he does :'— 

‘ My labours have been constantly guided by the firm resolve 
to serve the liberal cause, as separated from the cause of revolu- 
tion, and the Catholic cause, as separated from that of intolerance 
and despotism.’ 

That this may be a hard task, nay, that to us it must seem an 
impossible one, is very true; but it must once for all be allowed, 
that it was the task to the accomplishment of which Montalem- 
bert devoted his life. Perhaps the English political student may 
be even inclined to see, in the incompatible objects selected by 
Montalembert as the end and aim of his activity, the first reason 
for the accusations of inconsistency to which he was so frequently 
exposed. The state of things in France in the early part of 
Louis Philippe’s reign, which so strongly impressed Montalem- 
bert, and probably determined his future line of conduct, we 
have tried to explain to the English reader. The actual beliet 
engendered in him, and held to ever since, may be pretty correctly 
stated as follows :— 

Religious freedom, to be absolute and entire, sincerely vouch- 
safed, and equally enjoyed by all, without any special privilege 
whatever either to or against Catholicism : Political liberty to be 
defended against any encroachments of the Government, and 
also against the violent inroads of democracy : Government 


? (Euvres de Montalembert, vol. 1, p. xi,, Avant Propos. 
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and Opposition to be both held in check by justice and the 
interest of the community: Faith to respect good faith (this is 
a favourite notion of Montalembert’s), and therefore religious 
tolerance to go hand in hand with religious zeal : Conscience to 
rule each man’s creed, and the freedom of every individual con- 
science to be held inviolable. In a word, ‘a free church in a 
free nation,’ says Montalembert, ‘this was the programme I be- 
gan life with; and after thirty years of study and contest, I still 
hold it to be the right one—just, and rational, and practicable.’ 
He affirms, that nothing of all that has passed during those 
thirty years has seemed to him in any way calculated to shake 
his idea of the practicability of his plan; and he persists in 
reiterating that ‘freedom balances all things,’ and that ‘faith, 
when perfectly sincere, has everything to hope, and nothing to 
fear, from liberty.’ 

We are disposed to think there is one difficulty which, in his 
whole career, M. de Montalembert never perceived; this, namely, 
that France had not within her the elements of freedom, such as 
he conceived necessary for the well-being and equilibrium of 
the State. He was perhaps called into public life at too early an 
age, and he has adhered to convictions which, being adopted at 
a time of insufficient experience, have been retained since with- 
out modification. The peculiarities of position which we have 
tried to describe, acted, too, upon the formation of opinions which 
were erroneous principally from their immediate application. 
Montalembert, with his English instincts and aristocratic ten- 
dencies, believed, at the age of twenty, in the practicability of 
things that were inapplicable to France. Let us for a moment 
grant his own assumption, and recognise the compatibility of a 
‘free church in a free nation.’ France had not, and could not 
have, as a nation, the degree of freedom required to support such 
freedom of the Church. Centralized, theoretically-organized 
France,—France, in which no living forces were for ever 
balancing and counteracting each other, and guaranteeing a 
healthy equilibrium,—could scarcely have encountered the 
chances of a perfectly free Church; and we think it was here that 
Montalembert’s error lay. He reasoned as he would have done 
in a country like our own, for instance, in which every imaginable 
force is so directly and so sincerely represented, that the mis- 
chievous or exaggerated action of any single force is scarcely 
to be feared. The Roman Catholic Church can be perfectly 
free in England, where it is not the religion of the State, and 
might be perfectly free in Austria, where it is the religion of the 
State; but this is because in both countries there are strong 
native elements that would, by mere pressure, modify the sway 
of an absolutely free Church. Probably one of the evidences of 
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this will ere long be furnished by the newly emancipated social 
forces of Austria, against whose steady equilibrium the ill-advised 
Concordat will find it hard to stand. Yet the Catholic Church will 
remain perfectly free in the Austrian Empire, and enjoy all the 
privileges which stop short of wrong done to any other creed. 
France had no such elements within her. His failure to per- 
ceive this was, we believe, M. de Montalembert’s chief error. 

This is, perhaps, the place to say a few words upon what 
was really the liberal attitude of the French clergy in the com- 
mencement of the July Monarchy,—an attitude which, as we 
have mentioned, mainly contributed to determine Montalembert’s 
line of action. Liberalism was a necessity for the French clergy 
in 1831 and the few years following; for in the name of equal 
rights for all, they could most surely obtain such rights as 
they held to be indispensable for themselves. It may or may 
not be true, that, as soon as things became what they cla- 
moured for, the Catholic clergy of France hoped to become 
predominant in turn ; but it is undeniable that the means which 
they were led to employ, ultimately to their own advantage, were 
not unfair. If they deemed that out of perfect freedom the 
supremacy of the Roman Catholic creed would necessarily 
result, this can scarcely be wondered at; for had they not so 
deemed, where would have been their faith? and for what 
reason were they to be Roman Catholics rather than Christians 
of any other denomination? But the fact of their seeking 
ultimate gain by means of freedom and fair competition must not 
be lost sight of, for it helps immensely to elucidate Montalem- 
bert’s position and conduct through life. What he, and what 
the clergy of France at the beginning of the régime of July 
1830 asked for, was the equality of freedom of all creeds. They 
clamoured for the rights of the individual and of family, as 
opposed to the usurpations of the State. They said, ‘Let a 
father be a Catholic, a Protestant, an Anabaptist, or a Jew; but 
let the father have a full right to have his son brought up in his 
own particular form of belief, whatever that may be.’ This 
was all they asked; and an Englishman will hardly be found 
who will object to so popular a cry, or who will not comprehend 
how Montalembert at once echoed it heart and soul. 

We have said, and we repeat, that the love of fair play in 
Montalembert was just one of the things that made him incom- 
prehensible to his French countrymen; but it was the one thing 
that guided his whole life, and ought to make him understood 
in England. Montalembert alone, in his own person, might 
suffice to exemplify the radical differences of the French and 
English natures. He is a thorough Frenchman politically,— 
that is, he always pursues French ends, as it is right and proper 
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that he should do; but he does so after an English fashion. He 
is wrapt up in the greatness and prosperity of France; but he 
sees these not as a Frenchman, but as an Englishman would 
see them. Above all, he promotes liberty as it is practised in 
England,—not in the way of absorption, but of diffusion ; not by 
monopoly, but upon the principle of equal enjoyment by all. 
The political dissimilarities of the two countries lie deeper than 
is perhaps supposed ; and nowhere are they more evident than 
in their relative appreciation of political freedom. By English- 
men, liberty is regarded as a right; by Frenchmen, as a privi- 
lege. Indeed, the whole secret of the mistakes made in France 
by Governments, and by the public at large, are reducible 
to this one fundamental mistake,—the belief that liberty is un- 
safe; the ignorance of that great principle, that liberty itself is 
the only possible corrective of the excess of liberty. It is in this 
that we find the cause of the shortcomings of the home policy 
of France during more than forty years. The tyrannical pre- 
dominance of any single force does not depend so much upon 
the resources of that force itself, as upon the want of them in its 
neighbours; and it may always find its match in an antagonist 
force. The fault of French institutions was, that they made it 
“ane for any particular form of liberty to become excessive, 

ecause it failed to be met by some other form of liberty which 
might measure and thus check it. Thus, mere parliamentary 
freedom grew to be a danger, because it did not spring from a 
broad system of representation ; and freedom of the press mainly 
helped to overthrow the Monarchy of July, and imperil the 
whole social condition of the country, because it assumed emi- 
nently the character of a privilege, was concentrated in the 
hands of a class, and was used almost exclusively for the pur- 
poses of attack, meeting with no adequate counteraction in the 
shape of defence. 

This is curiously illustrated in the year 1835, in the first 
great debates of September, upon the famous ‘ Projet de Loi 
sur la Presse, brought in by the Due de Broglie, and strenu- 
ously opposed by M. de Montalembert. In the proceedings 
of both Chambers, it is at once apparent how extremely de- 
fective the notion of ‘political freedom’ is in France. A wrong 
has been done, a crime committed—the leaders of what is 
termed ‘Society’ are extremely alarmed; and the first and 
best remedy that suggests itself to them is, silence! They will 
have no more ‘talk. They will ‘regulate’ the expression of 
the public thought, pointing out to it the subjects with which it 
shall deal, and limiting its mode of dealing with them, not per- 
ceiving that the very fact that they have it in their power to do 
this, argues that there is neither ‘thought’ nor ‘ public’ to be 
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grappled with. This escaped even M. de Montalembert. Whilst 
seeing clearly the proper manner of opposing the law against the 
liberty of the press, he failed to see that he had not in hand the 
elements of opposition. He recognised the office of public opinion 
to refute, but did not perceive that, in fact, there was no public 
opinion in France that could take that duty upon itself. Still, 
the difference between him and his fellow-countrymen was a 
wide one,—he distinctly feeling what was the right thing to do, 
but not alive to the fact that he had no means of doing it; they, 
utterly mistaken as to what was the thing to be done, and thinking 
that, in the matter of attacks by journalism, the only remedy 
was to repress, —he knowing that it was to repel. 

The repelling force, however, was not there; and here we 
have another proof of the truth of Royer Collard’s words, ‘ Some- 
thing must be done—what can be done? Nothing! This it 
was that Montalembert did not perceive; but his way of dis- 
cussing the famous law of September 1835 was an English, not 
a French one. It is curious to mark the difference of tone be- 
tween the Government at this early period of the July Monarchy 
and one of its most illustrious opponents. The Duc de Broglie 
was President of the Council, and Prime Minister ; and the reason 
for the law which he desired to enact, was the criminal attempt 
of Fieschi upon the life of the king. 

‘We do not ask you,’ says the much alarmed Government, 
by the mouth of M. de Broglie, ‘to repress offences committed 
against the person of the king; we ask you to suppress the very 
possibility of such offences ever being committed; we ask of 
you to forbid all discussion having for its object the individuality 
of the king. The characteristic of the law we propose, is not 
to regulate, or restrict, or trammel discussion, upon points on 
which discussion is permitted ; it is to interdict simply all dis- 
cussion upon the points on which, according to our view, it is 
not permitted.’ Let it be remembered that the sole pretext for 
the Revolution of July was to ensure increased freedom to the 
public ;—a freedom of action and of thought, of speech and of 
pen, which the previous Government was reputed to have un- 
justly hindered or impaired ! 

We have shown the object of the law of 1835; we will now 
show that the mode in which that object was obtained was 
neither gentle nor ambiguous. ‘In order, says the Duc de 
Broglie, ‘to attain to the possibility of preventing discussion 
upon certain points, we propose, first, to decide that any offence 
against the king is a crime; secondly, to punish that crime by 
penalties not repressive, but suppressive, by penalties destined 
to make all relapse impossible, by penalties which, in the case 
of a journal for instance, shall suppress the very existence of the 
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journal. Nor does the fear-inspired project end there: it ex- 
tends the protection demanded for the king to the institutions 
of the country; it asks, that ‘the constitution’ and the ‘poli- 
tical establishment of July 1830’ shall be declared inviolable ; 
and that it shall also be made a crime to ‘ discuss’ the rights of 
the reigning house and the constitutional monarchy, as it has 
been founded by the Charte.’ 

This ‘exorbitant’ proposal, as Montalembert rightly charac- 
terized it, was supported by MM. de Broglie, Sauzet, Thiers (!), 
etc., and was combated, amongst others, by MM. Royer Collard, 
de Lamartine, Villemain, and Montalembert. 

The latter stood, upon this occasion, in almost as singular a 
position as when he attacked the University, on the occasion of 
the trial we have already alluded to. He could have no de- 
liberative action in the Chamber of Peers till he had completed 
his thirtieth year; at this period he was just twenty-five, and, 
in fact, only taking his seat officially for the first time. The 
debates upon the laws against the press, voted in September, 
began in August 1835; and it was but in May of that year 
that M. de Montalembert entered the Chamber of Peers with 
the right, as a hereditary peer, of speaking." We must not 
fail to notice, that the very earliest efforts of Montalembert as a 
born legislator of his country, were both made in favour of un- 
limited freedom. As a mere boy, he stood forth to save where 
he could not yet advocate the rights of the individual against 
the State; and, as the youngest of all France’s peers, on taking 
his seat, he manfully defended the rights of public opinion 
against over-government. In the first instance, it may be ob- 
jected that the clergy were on his side, and that he was in reality 
fighting for his Church; but this will not hold good in the second 
case, for the clergy, in the eyes of their narrow-minded partisans, 
had apparently nothing to gain by the overthrow of the project 
of law against the press. But here we recognise that invariable 
love of fair play that compels Montalembert always to side with 
any one who appears unjustly dealt by, and not armed with suffi- 
cient freedom of defence. His arguments against the —— 
provisions of the law are the broadest and most elevated, and 
they are couched in language worthy of their own nobility. 

‘ This law,’ exclaims the young orator, ‘is an outrage on the 
public understanding and the public conscience, and that is why 
Iam here to oppose it. To seem to concede to any political 
opinion whatever, and as a favour, the liberty of existence with- 


1 Upon the occasion of the trial relating to the school, M. de Montalembert 
appeared at the Bar of the House, then constituted as the Court of Peers. His 
father’s death made him (he being twenty-one) amenable only to this tribunal, 
but he could not sit in the Chamber, as a Senator, till he was twenty-five. 
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out that of expression, is as though it were sought to vouchsafe 
to us the liberty of breathing as one of the “ conquests of 
July!”’ 

We should like nothing better than to reproduce the whole of 
Montalembert’s speech, for few things can be more honourable 
to any politician; and there is not a line of it that may not, at a 
distance of five-and-twenty years, be put unchanged at the pre- 
sent moment into the mouth of a man, whom the extreme ar- 
dour of his convictions has more than once exposed to the accu- 
sation of inconsistency. Some parts of it we feel compelled to 
quote, because they so clearly demonstrate the difference of his 
view and that of his adversaries, the supporters of the bill. 

After reminding the Assembly of what was perfectly true, 
that under the Restoration, the Chamber of Peers had exerted 
itself sincerely to maintain the freedom of the press, M. de 
Montalembert, with a proud consciousness of the true worth of 
his cause, remarked— 


‘IT am not here as the champion of the liberty of the press, nor of 
any other liberty—they do not need that I should defend them. 
Freedom, I am intimately persuaded, has become the inalienable 
appanage of France. If passing storms disturb its glory and its 
peace, this state of things cannot endure long. The destinies of so 
great a conqueror may be delayed, but cannot be prevented; they 
will be so, neither by the crimes of those who style themselves friends, 
nor by the hatred of untiring foes, nor by the defections of whilome 
supporters. Liberty may brave all dangers, for its root lies at the 
very heart of France.! 

‘What I am here to defend by my opposition to this project of law 
is rather, society itself threatened with the concussion and over- 
throw of all the ideas and habits to which, for so long a period, it 
has been used to submit. It is also the Government of July threat- 
ened in its popularity and its honour, in its just and salutary influ- 
ence, by a collection of violent measures, of which one of the worst 
has been now placed before us. . . . . See the effect already 
produced by your discussions! Public opinion, unanimously indignant 
and grieved at a crime? as cowardly as it was cruel, has become 
divided from the hour when it was thought that a national calamity 
was likely to be taken advantage of by the supporters of certain illib- 
eral ideas. Society, really deeply outraged by the crime, feels itself 
now injured by the punishment. Society feels that an attack against 
what is most sacred in the social life of a people, might have been 


' Present circumstances may seem to destroy this assertion; yet, perhaps, 
even they may be too superficially judged. There may be a Jatent love of soine 
liberties still in France; and we must remember that in his preface so reccutly 
published, M. de Montalembert affirms that ‘nothing has hitherto occurred to 
shake his political faith.’ 

* Fieschi’s attempt upon the king’s life, 
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better met than by an attack upon the public conscience, upon the 
intellectual life of the public. Society repudiates a system of retalia- 
tion as sterile as it is iniquitous, which, under pretence of avenging 
one wound, inflicts twenty fresh ones. This law is an outrage on the 
public intellect and conscience, and that is why I am here to combat it.’ 


Here was the very fact of which the proposers of the law 
failed to discern the vast importance. They Tid not, and would 
not, see that the law was necessarily ‘sterile,’ because it aimed 
at simple repression by material power, instead of calling other 
living forces into play, to undertake the work of natural and 
collective resistance to wrong; they would not see that the law 
was an ‘outrage on the public conscience and understanding, 
and that it must, therefore, be a mistake. No! they believed in 
the efficacy of silence, in the possibility, as we have already ex- 
pressed it, of keeping mischief out of sight, and making the 
mere concealment of evil equivalent to its destruction. We 
dwell purposely at great length upon this discussion on the laws 
of September 1835, because it seems to us that no more disas- 
trous blunder can be laid to the charge of the Government of 
July. It struck at the root of all future good, for it proved an 
inability to appreciate what was good in the political organization 
of society, and provoked in the spectator a feeling of hopeless- 
ness. Lesides, one of the immediate consequences of the irra- 
tional behaviour of the Government was, of course, to sow mis- 
trust in the national mind; for every principle which it had been 
declared was sure to inspire the newly-liberalized Councils of the 
State, was set at nought by the arbitrary disposition of the press 
laws, as it was now decided that theyshould stand. Montalembert 
was not slow to take hold of this, and his profession of faith 
in ‘freedom of conscience’ (implying, as we must not forget, 
the impunity of Atheism), is one of the most remarkable of his 
early declarations. 


. . . ©The Cabinet,’ says Montalembert, ‘is resolved to 
wage war, not upon patent outrages, but upon convictions; not upon 
facts, but upon ideas and sentiments, upon hopes and fears ; that is 
to say, it is attacking the very principle upon which modern society 
is based—liberty of conscience. Now, I frankly avow it, this prin- 
ciple is not mine personally. I am no idolater of it; I hold to an 
order of principles more ancient, of a higher and holier kind; but 
this is evidently the principle of the world into which we are born,—it 
is the principle which, after a long struggle, has triumphed and now 
reigns in our country. For this reason, it seems to me that our duty 
is not to fear it merely, but to obey it, to accept it loyally, and to 
insist upon all its legitimate consequences. Nor is it, I repeat, for 
the safety of that principle that I am anxious. It is scarcely pro- 
bable that it should have subsisted for several centuries, and con- 
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quered a good half of the world, to end by yielding, in this year of 1835, 
; to the blows dealt by a law of circumstance and passion. I repeat 
it, I tremble only for the peace of the community in France, disturbed k 
by so unforeseen a contradiction. I tremble for the Government France 
has given to herself, and which, by declaring that it dare not expose 
itself to discussion, makes, in my opinion, an avowal of weakness, as 
contrary to truth as to its own individual dignity.’ 
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And, in reality, the avowal was one of which all the conse- 
quences had not struck the framers of the law. For, what shall ; 
be said of a Government which announces itself as of all Go- 
vernments, the most liberal, but which at its very outset shrinks 
from permitting the right of expression to a principle, to an f 
idea, to an impalpable force which is utterly without danger, if it 
be not based on truth. ‘If? said Montalembert, ‘a mere prin- 
ciple, a simple opinion severed from all possibility of action, assert- 
ing itself solely by expression, by discussion,—if this be still too 
powerful to be allowed by the Government to go on wielding 
its two instruments, opinion and discussion,—if the injustice 
and falsehood of the accused principle suffice not to ruin it in 
public esteem, where is then the sovereignty of public reason to 
which you have professed to be ready to submit? And if you 
must renounce freedom for the sake of ‘public safety, where 
is the strength of the Government ?’ 

And here the young orator hit a terrible blow at what, for 
years, was not admitted to be the great weakness of the Govern- 
ment of July, the anomaly which it was, or which it made itself. 
Sprung, as it affirmed, from the struggle of freedom against 
oppression, its first acts were marked by the desire to limit free- 
h dom; having no other right to exist save that it was to ensure 
the country a stronger, larger right to speak its own mind, it 
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: almost immediately limited the exercise of the political rights of ' 
the citizen. Instead of standing boldly on its merits, instead 
of striving to deserve well of the nation at large, confident in 

‘0 the never-failing certainty that the best Government always 

n gets the most numerous supporters, the Government of July 

is began by setting up its own safety as the one thing most pre- 

y &§ cious to France. It succeeded to power in virtue of one prin- 

- ciple, and sought to maintain itself in virtue of another and 

- an opposite one. Its fundamental mistake was committed at 

at once, and it never recovered from it. 

2 The difference between so-called ‘ Legitimate’ Governments, 

y and Governments sprung from what is called the will of the 

dl people, lies in this one fact: that in the one case it is judged 


re advisable to place the reigning family beyond ever-recurring 
discussion, whilst in the other the monarch is to be put for 
ever on his good behaviour. If it be the pleasure of his subject 
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that gives him authority, or places him at the head of the 
State, he is bound to please them, and he has absolutely no 
right to represent his own safety and that of his Government 
as considerations for which the public must be content to make 
a sacrifice. There is less question of ‘ Divine Right’ in all this 
than has been often believed. Probably no real, no practical belief 
in divine right, has been entertained by any prince or any 
statesman for the last two hundred years. The proof of this may 
be found in the abandonment of their own cause, which so many 
European kings have resorted to. But there is unquestionably 
a right represented by certain monarchies, and not represented 
by others. There are kingdoms enjoying the blessings of a 
mixed constitution, where, by the deliberate act of a number of 
men, doing their best for their country, the Sovereign family is 
placed beyond the reach of discussion. ‘These monarchies are 
the legitimate ones. The first and foremost of therm all is Great 
Britain, and it is time this should be marked; for many misap- 
prehensions are gliding into the public mind, upon questions of 
public law and public duty. The Sovereign in Great Britain 
reigns in virtue of a principle,—a principle that has been 
admitted as beneficial to the workings of representative institu- 
tions,—a principle that is not subject to discussion, the machinery 
of the State being founded on this fact; and, therefore, the 
reigning family of Britain possesses a right which it is proper at 
times to invoke, and the safety of the Crown becomes an object 
which the Government may legitimately entertain .and avow. 
It implies a perpetual appeal from the mere will to the interests 
of the people, so that to attack it would be at once criminal and 
absurd. But this has nothing to do with ‘Divine Right. It 
is a political form, nothing more. In Austria and Prussia, and 
the lesser German monarchies, in Spain and in France, even 
before 1789, much might be said also upon this; and probably it 
would be found that, in far more instances than we commonly 
suppose, the term ‘Divine Right’ was but a cant phrase, far 
less acted upon in practice than affirmed by the ignorant or the 
superficial. Practically, at all events, for the last century, 
‘Legitimate’ monarchies have been those in which a reigning 
house has been set apart, in which the son succeeded the father 
in virtue of some ancient compact, and in which the obedience 
of the subject was held to be a duty, because the maintenance 
of the Sovereign family on the throne was regarded as a right. 
But if the question had ever been put, ‘ Why aright?’ it would 
have been discovered, athwart a mass of confusion, that a larger 
recognition of the manifest advantage to the commonwealth lay 
at the bottom of the entire system than has been generally ad- 
mitted. In the science of government, very small things are of 
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great importance; and frequently, on the rupture of the very 
smallest thread, the ultimate destruction of the whole fabric 
hangs. It is time to say, that, in the minds of the men who 
governed France during the period of the Restoration, there 
never was recourse to so absurd a creed as that of the ‘ Divine 
Right’ of kings. M. de Richelieu, M. de Serre, M. de Chateau- 
briand, M. Lainé, M. Decazes, or Mgr. de Frayssinous, Bishop 
of Hermopolis, did not believe in it ;—Louis XVIIL. did not be- 
lieve in it. Any one of the hottest Royalists of the time, begin- 
ning with the king himself, would have been sorely at a loss for 
an answer, had he been questioned as to the exact moment at 
which Divine Providence declared in favour of this family or 
that, and made it a law of nature, that on such a spot of the 
earth this race and no other should reign; or if he had been 
asked when, how, or if ever, the Catholic Church or the Papacy 
had acknowledged the doctrine? No! had this phantom of 
‘Divine Right’ been marched upon at once, and firmly, it would 
soon have been dissipated; and what seemed so appalling at a 
distance, would have vanished into thin air. But there would 
have remained a right, a principle, a political system, which 
could have been amply discussed, and set aside, if, after deliberate 
discussion, it had been decided that freedom and representative 
institutions were incompatible with the form of that system, with 
the admission of that principle, with the maintenance of that 
right. 

“Now, this is just what was never done or attempted to be done 
in France. The existing Government was overthrown in 1830, 
by men who did not know what they made impossible by that 
overthrow ; and it was suffered to be overthrown by men who did 
not know what they themselves upheld. ‘France,’ says M. de 
Montalembert,' ‘may be truly said to have never destroyed any 
of the Governments that have ruled over her; they have all let 
themselves go to destruction.’ No truer word was ever uttered ; 
and one of the chief causes of this self-abandonment was the 
want of due recognition of what in reality constituted them, of 
what they represented and were. The powers that fell in 1830 
had as vague and indistinct a knowledge of their true meaning, 
as those who overthrew them had of their obligations for the 
future. 

The men who were vanquished thought very highly of them- 
selves (far too highly), but they were ignorant of the real reason 
for which their vanquishers could not replace them; and the 
vanquishers, also very proud of their own deeds, did not guess at 
the force that was to render those deeds abortive. 

When the ‘men of July,’ as they are termed, succeeded to 


1 Discours, vol. i., p. 45. 
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the men of the Restoration, they at once set about doing the 
same things that the former had done, but in a different way. 
They believed that the changes to be made must be in the mode 
of action. They did not see that the one thing forbidden to 
them was to attempt doing ‘the same things’ that the Restora- 
tion had done. They failed to see that they were separated by 
a principle; and for not venturing immediately to adopt, and 
proclaim, and act upon their own principle, they were soon caught 
in a mesh of incongruities and anomalies, and all progress became 
impossible. The germ of life was not in them,—they seemed 
only to live; and after eighteen years of endurance, such a man 
as M. Guizot could express the fatal thought, that ‘resistance 
was progress.’ Le progrés cest la résistance! and so it was, so it 
had necessarily come to be. 

There were few men who, in the early days of the July 
Monarchy, saw the anomalies into which the Government was 
drifting, and the inextricable difficulties which would soon hem 
it round, if it did not venture to recognise the power of its own 
principle. Montalembert was perhaps the first who judged the 
position from the outside. Nearly every one else discussed from 
the inside, if we may so term it; and all parties were alike shut 
up in a narrow ring, where the noise and confusion they them- 
selves created, prevented them from seeing clearly, and from doing 
either the good or the harm they intended todo. Montalembert 
was, from the commencement to the close, occupied in declaring 
to them that they were all wrong—all, equally so; and this was 
one of the causes of his enduring unpopularity. No one could 
make a partisan of him; and therefore people lightly echoed a 
lightly proffered assertion, that he was ‘not to be counted upon!’ 
How, with his English instincts, with his aspirations towards 
self-government, with his love of fair play, with his obstinate 
belief in more liberty as the only remedy for the inconveniences 
of some liberties granted,—how could he ally himself with men 
who were involuntarily only playing with ‘ Constitutionalism,’ as 
it is called? or how could he be ‘counted upon,’ as they chose to 
phrase it, by people who, when they were brought face to face 
with the genuine mode of action of free, self-governing countries, 
invariably shrank back, and east imploring looks around them, 
seeking for the protection (!) of the Executive? The difference 
between Montalembert and all the parties who have governed 
France successively, is a radical one ; it isa difference upon what 
the French call ‘da question de fond, and therefore the forms 
it takes are of endless variety. The ultra-Royalists regarded him 
as a Republican, because he would forbid no ‘ meetings,’ how- 
ever turbulent, nor be frightened by the noisiest of electioneer- 
ing rows ; the Revolutionists hated him, because he would resist 
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the tyranny of the mob as of the Crown; the exclusive July 
Monarchists feared him, because he would have given to public 
speech the right of discussing them; the Doctrinaires forswore 
him, because he well knew no ‘mixed monarchy’ could exist 
without an aristocracy; the scoffers abhorred him, because of 
his unswerving devotion to the Church; and the very zealous 
of the clerical party would rather not have had him for an ally, 
because he insisted on the Church winning its way to supremacy 
by unlimited freedom granted to all creeds. The true reason 
which separated Montalembert from everybody in France, was, 
that ‘everybody’ was in some way or other attached to illiber- 
ality; all the political parties in France were illiberal, whilst 
Montalembert was really liberal. They all dreaded what they 
denominated ‘ excessive liberty,’ whilst his doctrine was, that 
unlimited liberty only was safe, and that the pressure of one 
force upon another was the only means by which the oppression 
of any single force could be resisted. Neither in nor out of 
France, as we think, has Montalembert ever been thoroughly 
understood ; and the reasons for the misunderstanding are ob- 
vious: he was too English in his instincts and modes of action 
ever to be comprehended by French politicians, and he was too 
ardent a Catholic for the English public ever to believe in his 
determined liberalism. His is one of those natures that must 
always be actively opposing what seems to him unjust or unfair. 
He hears a Government say that freedom of education is one of 
its grants to the nation; he instantly puts it to the test, is 
punished, and denounces the Government as false to itself and 
to the nation. He takes as sincere the declaratjons of the July 
Monarchy with respect to Poland, and for long years clamours 
for its emancipation. He sees the Revolution attain to sovereign 
sway in 1848, and, deeming a tyrannical action towards his 
Church the nearest danger, he helps with all his might, in 
1849, the French expedition to Rome. But then again, when, 
after a few years, he has witnessed the mischievous influence of 
the Ultramontanes, and recognised the debasing example of a 
Jesuitical priesthood, his voice is the loudest raised in condem- 
nation ; and, probably, for his bitter sarcasms upon the narrow- 
minded, illiberal, cowardly conduct of the clergy within the last 
few years, the clergy will never quite forgive him. It must not 
be lost sight of, that Montalembert’s religious zeal is based en- 
tirely upon faith,—a rarer thing than is supposed. Montalembert 
believes in his Church, believes it to be the best, the only true 
one; and because he so believes, he has trust in its freedom. His 
argument is virtually this: ‘ What is true must prevail. I be- 
lieve my Church the true one; if true, as I believe, liberty will 
contribute to show its superiority : if any Catholic fears liberty for 
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his Church, he admits a possibility of its being found inferior. I 
do not. If I could admit a possibility of the Catholic Church 
not being able to stand the test of the utmost freedom, I must 
cease to be a Catholic.’ The question is not, Why should a man 
of Montalembert’s intellectual capacity be so firm a Catholic? We 
must admit the fact that he is so; and, admitting this, it is im- 
possible to deny our admiration to the energy of his belief, and to 
the political and religious liberalism with which it inspires him. 
It would be a very interesting study, though too long for 
our present limits, to consider the reasons of the estrange- 
ment from France of some of the most distinguished Frenchmen 
within the last quarter of a century. In every other country, a 
man’s greatness and his national characteristics go together : the 
more he is of his country, the greater is usually his distinction. In 
France, the very reverse is the case. The less French the modes 
of thought and action, the higher is the chance of moral and poli- 
tical elevation: a man does not on that account love his country 
less, but he has other ways than hers,—he is estranged from her. 
This is specially to be noted in Montalembert and Tocqueville : 
both are great lovers of their country,—none more so; but neither 
has anything in common with his countrymen. Two charac- 
ters more unlike can scarcely be found; yet they agree in this, 
that both are eminently what is understood by the term ‘ Con- 
stitutionalists.’ Both are sincere Liberals, and for that reason can- 
not understand, or be understood by, their countrymen ; cannot 
enter into their ways, or adopt their modes of action. ‘I perceive 
quickly, that between my countrymen and me there is no one 
single point of .contact,’ writes poor Tocqueville a few years 
before his death; ‘in their way of thinking and feeling there is 
nothing that can be likened to mine: we are each to the other 
strange ; I have preserved tastes that have died out in them; I 
passionately love what they have ceased to love altogether ; I 
have a fast increasing repugnance to what daily appears more 
leasing in their sight.’ Every word of that might be said by 
{ontalembert, and at different times those are the kind of words 
he has addressed to his French listeners; but there is a resolute, 
tenacious energy in Montalembert, which, coming to him from 
his Scotch mother, prevents him from ever giving his enemies 
the satisfaction of seeing him sink under his sorrows. All 
Frenchmen of a certain stamp have suffered more or less from 
the degradation to which France has been subjected by despotism; 
but we believe that the two who have suffered most bitterly have 
been Montalembert and Tocqueville, because they were the two 
most passionate lovers of liberty France ever had, and the two who 
least understood the errors of judgment and weakness of purpose 
by which France cheated herself out of freedom. Tocqueville 
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mourns over France as a man mourns over a fondly-loved mistress; 
all that is noblest in his nature is brought out by the sadness that 
lies at his heart. Montalembert is incensed at the weaknesses 
he sees around him, and what is strongest in him is aroused to 
indignation. ‘ The sight of what is being done in France,’ writes 
Tocqueville, ‘and the manner in which it is done, are things 
which hurt and wound whatever is best in me—whatever is 
proudest, most honest, most refined. J should be sorely grieved 
were I less sad. 

Montalembert might have uttered every word of that sentence, 
only he would have ended it otherwise. He would have said, 
‘I should be sorely grieved were I less angry!’ Tocqueville 
died of his sadness, Montalembert has had life trebled in him by 
his indignation. But both looked at France from an un-French 
point of view, and would have applied to her political modes of 
thought and action that were not hers; and both did this invo- 
luntarily and inevitably, because both were such sincere and 
thorough Liberals. 

Montalembert had during all his career been a Cassandra ; 
he was destined to continue playing that part. He thought 
France healthy under the Government of July, thought she was 
then possessed of all the necessary capacities for self-government, 
and might be trusted with freedom. Upon this point, we have 
already said, we differ from him; but it is certain that, com- 
pared with what she has been reduced to since, France was a 
healthy country in 1835, and might have attempted a far wider 
system of internal self-development. In 1848 she may be said to 
have passed through a fever which laid her low. France has never 
arisen since that period, and it is for having clearly discerned her 
utter prostration that Montalembert has been so accused by the 
Revolutionists of inconsistency. In 1835 he had been one of 
the champions of unlimited liberty as regarded the press, for he 
believed France healthy, and held that she had strength within 
herself whereby to repel the attacks of her internal foes. In 
1849 Montalembert saw (as did, indeed, every reasonable man 
in or out of France) that France was sinking under the brutality 
of the attacks levelled now at all constituted society, at all 
principles of order and morality; that she was too unhealthy to 
have any repellent force left; and that in a state of confusion, in 
which men could make converts to doctrines, preaching the effi- 
cacy of murder, rapine, and other insane monstrosities, a check 
must be put upon the license of the press. He chafed at the 
miserable condition of his country, but did not disguise it from 
himself or from the public; and he at once discharged what 
seemed a paramount duty. As he had in 1835 foreseen what 
dangers to society mistrusted freedom might one day occasion, so 
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in 1849 he trembled at the results to freedom that would follow 
upon a course of absolutely unbridled riotousness. 

‘Mine is a hard and thankless task,’ said Montalembert in July 
1849, ‘for no one is liked or thanked for showing the dark side of 
things; but to show them is often the positive duty of an honest 
man and a good citizen. We have, every one of us, a great fault, in 
that we flatter ourselves. We no longer flatter kings or nobles, for 
a very good reason,—there are none left us to flatter. But we flatter 
ourselves under the thin veil of “society,” or ‘ humanity,” or 
“country,” or “nation,” or “the existing state of things,” as we 
choose to denominate it! We exaggerate every form of adulation 
when the subject happens to be our “society,” our “ country,” or 
our “epoch;” but, in reality, what is sweet to us in all this is the 
flattery of ourselves. Well, for my part, this is what I will not do. 
I have never yet been the courtier of any one alive; I will not now 
become the courtier or the flatterer of my “ country,” or even of my 
“time.” Let us penetrate to the very bottom of the question, and 
render to ourselves an exact account of our “ society” and of our 
state of civilisation. At this present hour, and after the two expe- 
riments of June 1848 and June 1849, I have no hesitation in saying 
that society, whole and entire—I beg you to mark me well: I do not 
say such a ministry, or such an authority, or even such a form of 
government,—I say society, whole and entire, is exposed to the chances 
of any sudden attempt made upon it. La socicté toute entieré est a la 
mere. Tun coup de main!’ + 


And this, too, they disregarded! and liberty ran riot, and be- 
came the worst form of oppression,—the tyranny of the mob, as 
lawless as the despotism which succeeded it, and to which it gave 
rise. ‘It is for society I tremble,’ said Montalembert in 1835, 
when he saw the timid efforts of the Government to hedge 
‘society’ round with defences. ‘It is for liberty I tremble!’ he 
exclaimed in 1849, when he witnessed the self-abandonment 
which made every one retire before liberty’s worst excesses. He 
was not deceived for a moment as to what the consequences 
would be; and when he saw every political right and every moral 
principle imperilled by the hideous outrages committed (and sub- 
mitted to!) in liberty’s name, he but too well knew what the re- 
action would be, and how ‘society,’ incapable of defending itself, 
would eagerly implore protection, and ask to be over-defended. 
‘Kings have already remounted their thrones,’ said Montalem- 
bert prophetically, in this same year (1849), after the Revolution 
had been apparently vanquished throughout Europe, ‘but Liberty 
has not remounted hers. She has not reascended her throne 
in all our hearts! I well know how you write her name up 
everywhere, how it stands in our laws, and how you blazon it 
forth from every wall and every cornice ; but in your hearts that 
1 Discours, vol. iii., pp. 206-207. 
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name is effaced. Yes! the fair, the proud, the pure and noble, 
the holy liberty we so dearly loved, and so cherished, and so 
served—(violent opposition on the left !)—Yes! the liberty we 
served! for we did serve it before you, more than you, better 
than you ever did! That liberty,—I will hope she is not yet 
quite dead; but she is fainting, she is gasping and crushed! 
threatened with destruction between what, on one side, has been 
termed the sovereignty of the end to be reached (that is, the 
sovereignty of evil), and what, on the other side, is the inevi- 
table reaction towards “exaggerated authority,” of which you 
have made a necessity for society, and for human nature, which 
recoils terrified from your violence.’ 

Perhaps in no country is there a man who has, for a quarter 
of a century, spoken so much as Montalembert, and who could, 
so advantageously to himself, give back to the world at the end 
of that time every word that he ever spoke. Nay, we will go 
further, and say that, not only was it advantageous to himself 
that he should reproduce all he had ever said, but that it was 
necessary. Less than all would have been too little. Monta- 
lembert is of so very strenuous a nature, he advocates whatever 
cause he upholds in so passionate and exclusive a way, that you 
cannot possibly do him justice, if you do not follow him closely, 
and watch how, under various forms and appearances, he is for 
ever attaching himself to the one same unvarying end. The 
political fault of Montalembert is that of all energetic and 
generous spirits: he deals with a temporary ally as though he 
were an eternal friend; and the work of the moment done, 
mutual disappointment of course ensues ; and when the coolness 
or the rupture comes, one of the two allies is surprised to find 
that he has only been courted for a special purpose, and the 
other instantly hurls the easy reproach of ‘inconsistency’ at 
the head of a man who perversely persists in placing broad 
general principles above party. 

One of the most striking traits in Montalembert is his 
eminently British contempt for what are called ‘consequences.’ 
Ifa measure good in itself is to be taken, he, like a true Briton, 
says, ‘ Take it ;? whereas the logic-enslaved Frenchman hesitates 
at what may be its ‘consequences, —and at all events does his 
best to escape them, and thus morally avoid paying his debts. 
Of all this Montalembert knows nothing, and his fearlessness is 
something quite unusual in his own country, and, above all, in 
the Chamber to which by birth he belonged. 

We repeat what we said at the commencement of this article : 
that France had not in her wherewith to furnish forth the ele- 
ments of strong, pure, healthy, complete Representative Govern- 
ment ; and we are disposed to believe that one of M. de Monta- 
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lembert’s chief errors was the overlooking of this defect. But 
after scrupulously reading all that is contained in the five 
volumes of his speeches, we conscientiously say, that had the 
principles been acted upon—the principles of fearlessness and 
fair play—which are set forth in every line, France would not, 
could not, have stood where she stands to-day. Had the spirit 
of Montalembert been the spirit of the majority of politicians in 
France, or even of a large minority,—had it been in the French 
nature to think of public life as he thought, that could not have 
happened which did happen: the long Guizot Ministry could not 
have endured; small reforms could not have come to look mon- 
strous in the sight of silly, purblind, miscalled ‘ Conservatives ;’ 
nor, consequently, would the vexation of the Opposition have 
been lashed into desperation, throwing down all before it. We 
could make out a goodly catalogue of shortcomings to be headed 
with Montalembert’s name; but we maintain that, had his mode 
of looking at things (which was the British mode) been gene- 
rally adopted, France would have been saved from the degrad- 
ing state into which successive revolutions—by unstringing and 
wearing out the public nerve—have plunged her. 

However harsh our judgment upon modern France may seem, 
we would remind the reader that it is only a relative one,—rela- 
tively to what countries in the full enjoyment of all their consti- 
tutional capacities can be,—relatively to such countries as our 
own and as Austria (perhaps the only two that can be named), 
where every force exists that can limit a neighbouring force. 
France, with her present social and territorial organization, 
must, in our mind, always be condemned to inferior internal de- 
velopment; but, relatively to her own history of the last three- 
quarters of a century, relatively to what she was under the first 
and is under the second Empire, the Paliamentary period of 
France, from 1815 to 1848, is the only period to which any 
honest Frenchman can look back with satisfaction. ‘ This 
régime, Montalembert truly says, ‘gave to France thirty-seven 
years of life, of legal liberty, and of constituted authority, the 
benefits of which have survived, and to which we now owe 
whatever small amount of good is still left to our public 
morals,’ 

We cordially echo that sentiment, and, as we have already 
said, we claim for M. de Montalembert a place to himself in the 
public annals of France,—that of a fearless, upright, even- 
handed, thorough Member of Parliament, such as the word 
means in Great Britain. 
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Art. III.—1. Papers relative to the Affairs of British Colum- 
bia. Part LI. Copies of Despatches from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to the Governor of British Columbia, and 
from the Governor to the Secretary of State, relative to the 
Government of the Colony. Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 18th February 
1859. 

2. Pupers relative to the Affairs of British Columbia. Part I. 
Copies of Despatches from the Governor of British Columbia 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and from the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, relative to the Government of the 
Colony. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty, 12th August 1859. 

3. Further Papers relative to the Affairs of British Columbia. 
Part LI. 

4, Facts and Figures relative to Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia, showing what to expect and how to get there. With 
Illustrative Maps. By J. Desparp Pemberron, Surveyor- 
General, V.I. London, 1860. 

5. Wanderings of an Artist through British North America. 
By G. J. Kane. London, 1857. 


THe great reserves of gold which are destined, from time to 
time, to give a fresh impetus to the progress of mankind, appear 
to have been hidden only to be brought to light as the exigencies 
of society and the expansion of the human race require. Cer- 
tainly no agent has been found so potent in supplying remote 
lands with an industrious population, and enlarging the domain 
of civilisation. ‘Three centuries were permitted to elapse after 
the discovery of America before any new regions productive 
of gold were opened to the enterprise of man. Some of the 
consequences of that great event, and the evils which it entailed 
on the New World, were not calculated to inspire a hope that 
the experiment, if we may so express it, would be very speedily 
repeated. In due time, however, society was to be again agitated 
by the concurrent discoveries of gold in regions widely sepa- 
rated from each other. 

A great State is now rising at the antipodes which may even 
affect the future of India and China, and change the character 
of their civilisation. The influence of the Californian disco- 
veries will be transitory compared with the results which must 
follow the rapid colonization of Australia. The gold of Cali- 
fornia raised a neglected portion of America into the dignity 
of membership with a great republic. The gold of Australia 
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will probably be the foundation of an empire that may equal, if 
not rival, that of the parent State. 

The Californian and Australian discoveries were quickly fol- 
lowed by another. In a remote, unexplored, almost unknown, 
region of North America, there exists a territory which, if it ever 
occupied for a moment the thoughts of a statesman, was only 
associated with bleak, snow-covered mountains and savage 
Indians ; and it was considered to be as useless to Great Britain, 
either for commerce or for colonization, as Boothia Felix or 
any of the other happy lands which our Arctic voyagers have 
added to the domain of geography. The highest use that could 
be reasonably assigned to it was that of a hunting ground 
of a commercial corporation of old standing and repute. The 
territory now known as the colony of British Columbia, in fact, 
constituted for two centuries a portion of the vast region which 
was granted by charter to that ancient and celebrated body, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Their forts and stations were 
thinly scattered over a mouutainous and picturesque region, 
inhabited only by tribes of roving Indians, who exchanged the 
produce of the chace for some commodities of Europe. No 
civilised man ever entered this remote region, unless he was 
connected with the fur trade. The great corporation had no 
interest in its glens, mountains, and prairies beyond their pro- 
ductiveness in animals of the chace. They regarded it as a 
game preserve; and if they were aware of its agricultural 
capabilities they certainly did not appreciate them. To have 
made them known would have been to invite immigration, and 
to encourage schemes essentially opposed to their commercial 
character. This territory has been recently found to combine, 
in a remarkable degree, fertile land, fine timber, navigable 
rivers, rich deposits of alluvial gold, coal and other minerals, 
and many of the most important elements of wealth. On the 
discovery of gold, a state of things arose which rendered the 
governinent of the Hudson’s Bay Company altogether unsuit- 
able to the country. It was indeed attempted to apply the 
administrative machinery that had long been in action to the 
regulation of the new society which so suddenly and unexpectedly 
sprung up; but it was found wholly unsuitable, and the Crown 
came to an arrangement with the corporation for resumption of 
its dominion. <A feeble attempt had previously been made to 
introduce an agricultural and pastoral element into the country, 
under the auspices of the company itself, but the wishes of 
the Government were but ill seconded, and the project fell to 
the ground. 

This valuable possession was declared a colony of the British 
empire by an Act of Parliament which received the Royal 
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assent on the 2d of August 1858, and is therefore, as a British 
dependency, just three years old. It is declared to comprise 
‘all such territories within the dominion of her Majesty as are 
bounded to the south by the frontier of the United States of 
America, to the east by the main chain of the Rocky Mountains, 
to the north by Simpson’s River and the Finlay branch of the 
Peace River, and to the west by the Pacific Ocean, and to 
include Queen Charlotte’s Island and all other islands adjacent.’ 
It possesses 500 miles of sea-coast, and is about three-and-a-half 
times the size of Great Britain. 

British Columbia is remarkable for several physical peculi- 
arities, which, notwithstanding its numerous advantages, present 
obstacles of no ordinary magnitude to the settlement of the coun- 
try, and which must involve works of labour attended with con- 
siderable expense. It is extremely mountainous, and, generally 
speaking, covered with a dense growth of wood. Fertile valleys 
abound, as well as elevated table lands, capable of supporting 
large herds of cattle. Quadrupeds are, nevertheless, singularly 
scarce in a country very well adapted to support them. The 
country, from the mouth of Frazer’s River to the Falls which 
interrupt its navigation (a distance of about 200 miles), is 
thickly timbered, mountainous, and, except by the ‘trail’ or 
track used by the Indian hunters, almost impassable. The 
miner, on camping in these elevated regions finds no resources 
beyond those which the rivers supply. During the winter the 
thermometer indicates occasionally from 20° to 80° of cold below 
the zero of Fahrenheit; but this severe temperature is confined 
to the upper country contiguous to the Rocky Monntains. In 
general, snow does not lie to such a depth along the banks of the 
principal streams as to preclude winter travelling with pack 
animals, and in some places it never lies at all. The changes 
of temperature, however, are very remarkable. The thermo- 
meter has been often noted at 31° at daylight; in the shade at 
noon on the same day, at 85°; and 40° in the evening. 

The interest which at present attaches to British Columbia 
being chiefly centered in its gold fields, we shall describe, as 
briefly as the subject will admit, the character of these deposits. 
The Australian gold regions are so peculiar that they cannot 
be brought into comparison with any in the American continent. 
There is undoubtedly a large extent of country in Australia rich 
in superficial gold, but in the most productive districts the earth 
must be penetrated many hundred feet before the precious 
metal is reached, and then it is found in patches, or ‘ gutters, 
as they are provincially called, sometimes of wonderful produc- 
tiveness. No deposits of this character have been hitherto dis- 
covered either in California or British Columbia. The geolo- 
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gical features of the valley of the Frazer River, and its tribu- 
taries, where the gold is chiefly found, are interesting. The 
stream runs through a rocky channel, and is bounded by high, 
and occasionally very precipitous banks; but above these banks 
are several terraces, or ‘ benches,’ as they are termed, parallel in 
their direction to the course of the river, but rising one above 
another like steps, and receding from the river in proportion to 
their height. These ‘benches,’ doubtless, indicate former levels 
of the Frazer, and have been formed by remote geological dis- 
turbances. These raised terraces have been compared to the 
parallel mountain roads which are seen in the Grampians, and 
which are explained on the supposition of the whole space be- 
tween the boundary ranges having been originally a vast lake, 
and by successive upheavals of the country. In accordance 
with this theory, it is not merely the existing bed of the Frazer 
River that ought to be auriferous, but the successive ‘ benches, 
rising one above the other, ought to be equally, or even in a 
greater degree, impregnated with gold. This hypothesis has 
been remarkably verified by experience. The river in its earlier 
course has brought down with it a rich alluvial gold detritus, 
just as the present river is constantly enriching with the disin- 
tegrated gold quartz suspended in its stream the ‘ placers’ which 
it deposits along its banks. The present bed of the river pays 
for the whole distance which it has been explored, from 5 to 
100 dollars per hand per day; but the ‘ benches, which extend 
along the whole length of the Frazer’s course, and which vary 
from one to five or six miles in length, have been recently 
proved to be highly productive. ‘ Every spadeful of the soil, 
says a recent explorer, ‘I believe to be auriferous. I am con- 
vinced that the dry diggings” on the banks of the Frazer are 
on a most enormous scale.’* The only impediment to the almost 
unlimited production of gold is the want of water; but as soon 
as the remunerative character of the work is conclusively esta- 
blished, hydraulic machinery of great power will, it is said, be 
immediately applied. 

The gold of British Columbia is not limited to one region. 
There are valleys separated from the Frazer by mountains 
which preclude the possibility of the same river having flowed 
through them, and these valleys are, in many places, highly 
auriferous. Alluvial diggings of extraordinary richness have 
been discovered on Quesnel River, a tributary of the Frazer. 
‘Last year,’ writes the Governor in confirmation of the general 
opinion entertained of the wide extent of the gold region, ‘an 
impression was generally entertained by the miners that the gold 
deposits had been made mainly by the Frazer, and that the gold 

1 Report of the Chief Justice of British Columbia to the Governor. 
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was brought down by the stream from a source existing some- 
where in the range of the Rocky Mountains; but they have since 
discovered that not only the bed, but also the higher banks of the 
Frazer, which rise terrace-like one above another as they recede 
towards the hills on either side, are composed of auriferous earth 
and beds of water-worn gravel,—a circumstance that has led 
them not illogically to the conclusion that the river occupied at 
some former period a much higher level than its former bed, and 
that the water has been drained off by its gradual deepening, 
through the natural process of attrition, or by volcanic agency;’ 
and Mr Douglas states, as a proof of the richness of the gold 
(deposits, that he had been informed by a respectable merchant 
residing at Fort Yale, that he saw 71 ounces of gold dust taken 
out of one mining claim at Boston Bar by three men in twenty- 
four hours, and that the same claim yielded regularly from 48 
to 50 ounces of gold a-day for about four weeks, when the 
holders were driven out by a sudden rise in the river, the claim 
being only accessible at extreme low water for about four weeks 
in the year." 

California does not possess any gold deposits that resemble 
those on the raised benches and elevated table-lands of British 
Columbia. The gold of California is derived principally from 
the great existing mountain ranges, but the geological disturb- 
ances have been there wanting that raised the river beds in 
Columbia. Californian gold is found chiefly on the banks of 
existing streams; and, ground finer and finer as it is carried 
forward, year after year, by torrents, it is at last deposited as 
‘dust of gold’ in the ooze or sand of the broad and tranquil 
rivers. There is, therefore, considerable reason to believe that 
the productive gold-fields of California will be exhausted in 
a comparatively short period; and although the gold is derived 
from mountains yet rich in the precious metal, ages must elapse 
before they will again impregnate the beds and banks of the 
Californian rivers with the golden particles which are diffused 
throughout the quartz of the Sierra Nevada. 

The wide distribution of gold in British Columbia is unques- 
tionable: the Frazer traversing the country diagonally from north 
to south everywhere passes through a gold region. ‘The same may 
be said of Thomson River and of the Columbia, the upper por- 
tion of which, north of the 49th parallel, is in British territory. 
The agereeate length of these rivers is more than a thousand 
miles. As a rule, the gold is found in much smaller part'<les, 
and less in quantity, near the mouths of the streams; aiid it 

' Despatch from Governor Douglas, C.B., to his Grace the Duke of New 
castle. Dee. 1859. / 
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increases both in size and quantity as their sources are ap- 
roached. Instances of great success are numerous ; and miners 
a been known to realize L.400 or L.500 each in a season. 
In 1858, the greatest monthly shipment of gold was 235,000 
dollars, ‘and the smallest was 6000; and the total produce of 
the mines was estimated at 1,495,211 dollars, and in the follow- 
ing year at 2,000,000. The yield of the Californian mines has 
been ascertained, with tolerable accuracy, to be 50, 000,000 
dollars, or L.10,000, 000 annually, while the average earning of 
each miner is estimated at only L.50; the mining population is 
consequently always ready on the vaguest rumour, to rush to 
neighbouring and even distant countries, at the prospect of a 
higher remuneration. The surface gold of California is now 
believed to be much diminished. The early miners collected 
what nature had been quietly hoarding through countless thou- 
sands of years. By the action of frost and of fire, of air and 
water, she has been slowly wearing down the primitive moun- 
tains in which the precious metal was originally formed, washing 
away the lighter matter, and condensing the gold thas derived 
from cubic miles of granite and quartz within a few feet of sand 
at the bottom of the water-courses. A miner may thus take from 
a river bed in one day an amount of gold which he could not 
have extracted from the rocks in a year. 

While the mines of California will probably diminish in pro- 
ductiveness from year to year, there is every reason to expect 
that those of British Columbia will increase; since the peculiar 
formations to which we have adverted give a geological character 
of permanence to the workings. A Chinese immieration has re- 
cently set in, and the movement is a strong corroboration of the 
mineral wealth of British Columbia. That sagacious people, as 
is well known, do not emigrate in large numbers , Without having 
first ascertained that they will improve their ‘position by the 
change. Their agents have carefully investigated the mining 
districts, and have “reported on them most favourably ; ; and Bri- 
tish Columbia is found a far more attractive field for the emigrants 
from the Celestial Empire than California, where they have long 
been treated with harshness and illiberality. In the British 
colony they receive the same protection as other settlers; and 
the existing population hail their arrival with satisfaction, labour 
of all descriptions being greatly in demand. 

The colony is yet destitute of one indispensable element of 
progress. There is no productive class, the population con- 
sisting entirely of miners and persons employed in the Govern- 
ment “departments. The miner is an unceasing consumer ; and 
the fair face of nature is scarred by marks of his devastations. 
The merchant may be allured to the most remote of the British 
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colonies by the hope of gain; but the substantial wealth of the 
country can only be derived from the cultivation of its soil. 
Without agriculture, British Columbia must be dependent on 
other countries for its daily food. A farming population forms 
the solid basis of every prosperous State. It is as much the 
interest as it is the duty of Government, on the first establish- 
ment of a colony, to open up the country as speedily as pos- 
sible for the reception of such a class. Roads, therefore, are 
the first necessity in a new colony ; without them, indeed, there 
can be no real progress, and the most fertile soils are as value- 
less as sandy deserts. 

As British Columbia has been only partially surveyed, it is 
impossible to state, with any degree of accuracy, the quantity 
of land which is available for cultivation, or to determine its 
agricultural value ; but wherever explorations have been made, 
they have resulted in the discovery of tracts,of rich land, even 
in places where they were least expected. There is, therefore, 
no probability that a settler will experience any difficulty in 
selecting a good location. There is an abundant supply of timber 
for fencing, buildings, and fuel ; and the produce of the forest may 
be made a source of immediate profit in the export of its valuable 
woods; and the production of potash, which finds a ready market, 
will partly pay the cost of clearance.’ The flora and vegeta- 
tion of the country are in a very high degree luxuriant. The 
richness of the soil in the neighbourhood of the gold-bearing 
rocks is, Mr Pemberton says, most remarkable, as shown in the 
production of gigantic roots and vegetables. Turnips as large 
as hassocks, raddishes as large as mangolds, and a bushel of 
potatoes from a single stalk, are, he says, far from uncommon. 
This exuberant fertility of soil is common to almost the coast 
of the Pacific as far south as San Francisco, where, at agri- 
cultural exhibitions, pimpkins weighing from 200 lbs. to 250 Ibs. 
have been displayed, and pears are produced, ‘to eat one of 
which requires the united efforts of five guests.’? ‘An acre of 
land, says the Surveyor-General of the colony, ‘ planted with 
apple trees, would, at the end of three years, on a minute cal- 
culation, have cost the proprietor from L.30 to L.40; and 
their lowest selling price would then be 1.200” Hops suc- 
ceed admirably. Native hemp, quite equal to the best Russian, 
grows freely, and is found in a wild state near every Indian 
hut. The general agricultural advantages of the country are 
thus stated by Mr Pemberton :— 


1 In Canada, two acres and a half of wood will produce a barrel of potash, 
worth, after paying all expenses, about L.7, 10s. 

* This is stated, it must be observed, on the authority of an Englishman, not 
of an American. 
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‘Open grass lands can, of course, be ploughed up at once, and 
a crop obtained. Fern lands require to be ploughed in the heat 
of summer, in order, by fermentation, to kill the fern, and to 
destroy by exposure bulbous roots, such as crocuses, kamass, etc , 
for which purpose pigs make admirable pioneers. To clear pine 
lands is not very difficult: being very resinous, they burn up 
readily, and are easily overturned, as the roots do not descend 
but creep along the ground ; in which respect these trees stand 
like pawns upon a chess-board. Oak is more difficult to eradicate, 
as the roots go straight down. Marsh lands are usually easily 
drained, and reclaimed by burning them up in summer; these 
lands afterwards produce the best crops. The cost of clearing an 
acre of timbered land may be taken at L.8; and other descrip- 
tions less, varying with the locality. An acre of land produces 
from 20 to 40 bushels of wheat, or a corresponding quantity of 
oats or barley, and continues to do so for some years, without 
manure, before it is exhausted. Hitherto, wheat has sold in the 
colony at 8s. the bushel, oats at 6s. Hay pays remarkably well, 
varying in price during the year from L.8 to L.16, or more, per 
ton.’ 

For meat and vegetables, the miners, and the British fleet, 
which is supplied by public contract, afford a ready market. 
The Indians everywhere grow potatoes and carrots as far north 
as Queen Charlotte’s Island; their plan is to repeat the crop 
until the ground is exhausted, and then to clear more. The 
potatoes are excellent ; and potatoes and salmon is their standing 
dish. Meat in the colony is dear—ls. to 15d. per lb.—which to 
the consumer, however, is counterbalanced by the remarkably 
low prices of tea, wine, and spirits, in consequence of Victoria 
being a free port. There is probably no fairer field for a small 
capitalist at the present time than British Columbia. By taking 
up 100 or 150 acres of land in a mining locality, which he may 
do without being called upon to pay any portion of the purchase 
money for the first year, he can, according to the latest return 
of prices, sell his milk for 4s. a gallon; his butter for 4s. a pound ; 
egas for 4s. a dozen; bacon for 1s. 3d. to 3s. a pound; and all 
other farm produce at corresponding rates. 

The salmon fisheries in British Columbia might be made the 
most productive and valuable in the world. The fish ascend the 
rivers in vast quantities, and are so abundant that they are 
captured with a hook tied toa stick; the bears even secure 
with their paws, from the banks of the streams, as many as 
they wish. None of the fish, it is said, ever return, as the 
receding waters leave them in the bushes, and the banks are 
often covered with the dead. They are found of all weights up 
to 50 Ibs., and in flavour the best kinds are said to be quite equal 
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to any in Europe. On the coast the Indians live on them, and 
catch them in a great variety of ways,—in weirs ingeniously con- 
structed, and in baskets adapted to receive them when they leap. 
In suitable situations they spear them, in deep streams cunningly 
decoy them tothe surface, and in shallow water they stone them, 
—a whole tribe having been seen thus engaged on the banks of a 
river with great success. The salmon fisheries may be said to 
be practically inexhaustible. 

In a new colony, the most important consideration for intend- 
ing emigrants is the price of land, and the conditions on which 
it can be obtained. In British Columbia the terms are ex- 
ceedingly liberal, and such as must meet with a ready acceptance. 
Any British subject may obtain 160 acres, in anticipation of a 
survey, and acquire an inchoate title simply by taking pos- 
session and by the payment of a small fee. As soon as the land 
has been acurately surveyed, the proprietor or his heirs can 
acquire a perfect title, on payment of a sum not exceeding the 
rate of 10s. per acre, but which it is expected will soon be reduced 
to 5s. In addition to 160 acres thus obtained, a settler can 
purchase additional land, at a price not exceeding 10s. per acre, 
of which 5s. is to be paid at the time, and the remainder after a 
survey is completed. The liberality of this land law must prove 
attractive to a class of small capitalists whose profits are insuffi- 
cient for their comfortable support at home. 

There are two obstacles to the speedy colonization of British 
Columbia,—namely, its great distance from England, and the 
want of roads into the interior. While Canada, the Cape, 
Australia, and New Zealand offer their lands on liberal terms, it 
is scarcely to be expected that the British emigrant, unless under 
extraordinary inducements, will turn his attention to the youngest 
and most distant of the colonies, as a voyage of five months, or 
an expensive journey across the Isthmus, must be undertaken 
before he can reach the settlement. The distance of the colony 
from the mother country counterbalances for the present its 
great attractions, and will continue to do so until a road is 
constructed across British North America. This is a desidera- 
tum which we believe is now seriously engaging the attention of 
scientific men and of statesmen. Without it, not only will 
British Columbia continue practically inaccessible to the best 
class of emigrants, but a permanent barrier must continue to be 
interposed to the colonization of a territory not inferior in fertility 
to the best portions of Canada. The basin of Lake Winnipeg and 
the valley of the Saskatchewan have been recently explored by 
order of the British and Canadian Governments. The quantity 
of land in British North America fit for settlement, and capable 
of cultivation, is estimated at not less than 500,000 square 
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miles. The climate is no drawback, the heat of summer being 
sufficient to bring most of the cereals to maturity over vast tracts 
of country far north of the 49th parallel. The Red River 
settlement is an example of the great productiveness of this 
portion of the American continent; and there are, it has been 
ascertained, enormous areas in the Saskatchewan and Lake Win- 
nipeg basins, equally suited for agriculture, and rich in most of 
the elements of wealth. ‘The passes of the Rocky Mountains 
have been examined, and these expeditions have resulted in 
the discovery that there exists no practical difficulty in the con- 
struction of a road, and even a railway, from the shores of Lake 
Superior to the Frazer River; and as British vessels can now 
proceed for 2000 miles into the American continent by the 
St Lawrence and the canal and lake navigation of Canada, a 
road for the remainder of the distance to British Columbia ought, 
considering its importance, to present as few difficulties in a 
financial as it does in an engineering point of view. 

In the colony itself the want of communication is severely 
felt. The force despatched to aid the first colonists in road- 
making has proved wholly inadequate, and there are no funds, 
in the present undeveloped state of the colony, available even 
for the most necessary public works. Possessing as yet little 
or no export trade, and the gold of the miners passing over the 
boundary into the United States territory to evade the duty on 
its export, the public resources of the country are restricted to 
such duties as can be levied on imports; and these, in a some- 
what unsettled state of society, are not always easily collected. 
Capital, for making the first roads in a new colony, might, 
we think, be judiciously advanced by the Imperial Government. 
A country would thus at once be endowed with the elements of 
success; immigration would set in, and a rapidly increasing 
population would soon enable the local government to pay off 
the debt thus incurred, and the commerce of Great Britain could 
not but feel in a short time the effect of so provident an outlay. 
Such is the course adopted by the Government of the United 
States in its new settlements. Roads are the first necessities of 
civilisation; without them there can be neither trade, social 
progress, nor political development. 

At present the population of British Columbia is almost 
wholly fed and clothed from the neighbouring states of Oregon 
and California. The exports of the colony are insignificant, 
and consist only of a few tuns of oil, a little coal, and some barrels 
of cranberries. Some spars that were ordered from England 
had to be purchased from a neighbouring State, although the 
forests of British Columbia abound with the finest timber in the 
world. There were then in the colony no means of transporting 
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them to the coast. Hay, which sells at prices ranging from L.8 
to L.16 per ton, is imported from California, as are building 
materials from Paget Sound and Oregon. ‘ In our present state,’ 
writes an intelligent settler, ‘we are compelled to sit on an 
American chair, wear an American hat, read an American book, 
and patronise an American tailor; in fact, America reigns su- 
preme, and this must be the case while we are driven of neces- 
sity to American markets to obtain our supplies. Almost all the 
articles that we require now fetch here three times their cost in 
England, and are, moreover, of an inferior description. A ready 
and remunerative market is a great boon to the shipper; but we 
have more to offer,—we have good harbours and a free port. 
Not one iota of duty has to be paid on the goods shipped to 
Victoria: there they can remain till they are sold: and when sold, 
first class paper on England in payment is at the disposal of the 
merchant.’ These facts cannot be generally known in England. 
The imports into British Columbia and Vancouver Island 
amount to L.700,000 yearly, but the gold of British Columbia, 
in consequence of the absence of trade with the mother coun- 
try, instead of finding its way to England, goes to swell the 
exports of the precious metal from California. 

In one important respect British Columbia presents greater 
attractions than many of our other dependencies. No part of 
the world is better suited to the constitution of Englishmen. 
The capital, New Westminster, possesses a climate milder than 
that of England, although in a latitude a thousand miles farther 
north than Quebec. Snow falls in the mountains early in 
October, but seldom remains for any length of time in the 
valleys. The summer is dry, and the heat considerable. One 
peculiarity of the climate it requires, Mr Pemberton says, an 
effort to realize. ‘Surrounded by snowy peaks, the air is often 
not only warm, but sultry. Even at Victoria, where snow sel- 
dom exceeds a few inches in depth, or at Langley, we have evi- 
dence of this every day. The snow itself is not of the damp 
compact nature we are accustomed to; it is light, dry, and drift- 
ing, and, on this account, when it thaws it disappears with 
astonishing rapidity” The Rocky Mountains have been crossed 
without difficulty on the 21st of January. 

This colony is unsurpassed in pictorial interest. It is a land 
of broad lakes, foaming rivers, thundering torrents, of moun- 
tains piercing with their snowy pinnacles the blue transparent 
sky, with valleys of enchanting beauty, and forests of match- 
less magnificence. ‘ Nothing, says Governor Douglas, ‘ can 
surpass the imposing grandeur of the mountain masses and 
deafening cataracts of the two districts, the Harrison’s River and 
Lake, the admiration of every lover of the sublime and pic- 
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turesque in scenery.’ In other districts similar grand and im- 
posing features present themselves. ‘ Looking north, south, 
and east,’ writes the surveying officer of Engineers, ‘the view 
embraced mountain scenery of a description rarely to be sur- 
passed. As far as the eye could reach, an endless sea of moun- 
tains rolled away into the blue distance, their sides clothed 
almost to their summits with an impenetrable forest of every 
species of pine, and their peaks and recesses lit up by the rays 
of the early sun, too early yet to lighten the gloomy valley below 
us. Here and there a rugged naked peak towered up in bold 
relief some 1000 feet or more above the summits of the adjacent 
ranges, spotted with occasional patches of snow in crevices never 
perhaps penetrated by the sunlight; and so complete was the 
network of mountains in which we were enveloped, that the 
question, how we were to get out of them, appeared to be some- 
what difficult of solution,’ 

There has been some misappreliension respecting the Indian 
tribes which inhabit British Columbia, and tales of their savage 
nature, and of attacks made upon settlers, have not been without 
their influence in checking immigration. Unlike the nations to 
the eastward of the Rocky Mountains, of which the Blackfeet 
have attained a bad pre-eminence for their bloody disposition 
and frequent feuds, the races to the west of the mountains are 
of a mild nature, and have shown an aptitude for civilisation. 
The missionaries exercise much influence over them, although 
their success in making converts has not been hitherto great. 
No persuasion has been able to make them agriculturists, but 
they pursue hunting and fishing as the sole and _ precarious 
resource against famine. The moral ascendancy of the chiefs 
over the tribes is greater than has been often observed in 
savage life. ‘These people, says Mr Kane, speaking of the 
Indians inhabiting a district of British Columbia, ‘ are governed 
by two chiefs,—the Chief of the Earth, and the Chief of the 
Waters. The one exercises great power over the tribe, except 
as regards the fishing, which is under the exclusive control 
of the Chief of the Waters. He dispenses justice, strictly 
punishing any cheating or dishonesty among his subjects. He 
opposes the gambling propensities of his tribe to the utmost, even 
depriving the successful gamblers of their share of the fish re- 
ceived annually from the Chief of the Waters. The latter 
personage appears to be of great importance. No one is allowed 
to catch fish without his permission. His large fishing basket 
or trap is put down a month earlier than any one is allowed to 
fish for himself; and the Chief of the Waters informed Mr 
Kane, that he had taken as many as 1700 salmon, weighing, on 
an average, 30 lbs, each, in the course of one day. The daily 
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average taken in the Chief’s basket was about 400. He distri- 
butes the fish thus taken during the season amongst his people, 
every one, even the smallest child, getting an equal share. In- 
difference to age, more especially to female age, is a disagreeable 
characteristic of the Indian tribes on both sides of the Rocky 
Mountains. Children are a source of profit and strength to an 
Indian parent; but the old of both sexes are regarded as 
burthens of the earth, and are often left to perish from hunger 
and cold. Mr Kane relates an incident which strongly brings 
out this peculiarity. 

‘Some Indians,’ he says, ‘ while bathing near the shore, picked 
up a cask, and finding upon examination that it was full of rum, 
made up their minds to have a carouse. One of the party, 
however, suggested the possibility that the white men had put 
poison into it, to be revenged on them for having fired on the 
inland brigade of boats going up the river the year before. This 
deterred them from drinking until they had tested its quality. 
For this purpose they selected eight of the oldest women in the 
camp to try the experiment on. The women fell into the snare, 
and, becoming intoxicated, commenced singing with great glee. 
But an old chief soon put an end to their potations, saying that 
it was evident there could be no poison in it, and that it was 
much too good to be thrown away upon old women. The 
whole tribe then set to, and were not long in draining the 
cask.’ 

Mr Kane, in his very interesting work, supplies some amusing 
details respecting the habits, manners, and superstitions of the 
Indians of British Columbia, and those inhabiting the district of 
the Rocky Mountains; and he arrives at the conclusion that, if 
fairly treated, they will not give any trouble to European settlers. 
Their disposition is rather to exaggerate the merits of the 
Europeans with whom they come in contact, than to repel their 
advances, Mr Kane thus describes the effect produced upon 
the Indians by a travelling Scotch piper :— 

‘A Highlander, of the name of Colin Fraser, joined our party. 
He was on his way to a small fort, of which he had the charge, 
at the head of the Athabaska River, in the Rocky Mountains, 
where he had resided for the last eleven years. He had been 
brought to the country by Sir George Simpson, in the capacity of 
his piper, at the time when he explored the Frazer River, and made 
an extensive voyage through a country hitherto little known, 
and among Indians who had seen few or no white men. He 
carried the pipes with him, dressed in his Highland costume ; 
and when stopping at forts, or wherever he found Indians, the 
bagpipes were put in requisition, much to the astonishment of 
the natives, who supposed him to be a relation of the Great 
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Spirit, having, of course, never beheld so extraordinary a look- 
ing man, or such a musical instrument, which astonished them 
as much as the sound produced. One of the Indians asked him 
to intercede with the Great Spirit for him; but Fraser re- 
marked, the petitioner little thought how limited his (I raser’s) 
influence was in that quarter,’ 

The opinion formed of the native races by the Judge of 
British Columbia is highly favourable. ‘ We found, Mr Begbie 
says, in reporting the results of a tour through the country, 
‘everywhere the Indians willing to labour hard for wages, and 
perfectly acquainted with gold dust, and the minute weights for 
measuring one or two dollars with. The amount of wages for 
the most abject drudgery to which human beings can be put 
being 8s. per day and provisions, wherever we went, shows of 
itself'a very high rate of average profit as the wages of labour 
in British Columbia. If this is the average remuneration of 
the most unskilled labour, what ought skilled labour, sup- 
ported by capital, to earn? It was the uniform practice of 
storekeepers to entrust these Indians with their goods. Thefts 
were said to be unknown. My impression of the Indian popu- 
lation is, that they have far more natural intelligence, honesty, 
and good manners than the lowest class, say the agricultural 
and mining population, of any European country I ever visited, 
England included.’! 


VANCOUVER IsLanpD, recently erected into a separate colony, 
promises in some respects to become even of more importance 
than British Columbia. It possesses the best harbour in the 
whole line of the Pacific coast, all the ports, with the exception 
of San Francisco and Apaculpo, being, from the difficulty of their 
approach, the terror of navigators. Esquimault, from its position 
and capabilities, appears likely to be the emporium, not only of 
Vancouver Island, but in a great measure of British Columbia. 
Although not a first-class harbour in point of size, it has ample 
room for twelve ships of the line and many smaller vessels ; and 
the harbour of Victoria, three miles from Esquimault, if it ean- 
not rival the former as a naval station, possesses an ample haven 
for large merchant ships, and is only separated from [squimault 
by a narrow neck of land, a canal cut through which would 
connect the two harbours. Vancouver Island possesses coal, 
excellent in quality, abundant in quantity, and easily worked, 
and vessels are able to lie alongside a wharf within a few 
yards of the pits. The Hon. W. Fitzwilliam, on his visit to 
Vancouver Island, found a party working a seam of coal 6 feet 


'Report by Mr Begbie to the Governor of British Columbia, April 1859. 
Papers Relating to British Columbia. Part IIL, p. 17. 
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thick, at a depth of 40 feet, and within 20 yards of the shore.’ 
The consumption of coal on the Pacific has been estimated at 
200,000 tons a-year. San Francisco alone, in 1859, imported 
79,722 tons. The Pacific coasts produce coal in many places, but 
they are not able to supply more than one-tenth of the demand. 
An extensive and valuable coal-field within British territory is 
therefore an economical fact of the greatest importance with re- 
ference to the future of our dependencies in this quarter of the 
world. It is the opinion of practical miners who have visited the 
locality, that coal may be found everywhere within a distance of 
two miles from Nanaimo, where it is now worked at a depth of 
50 feet from the surface. 

Vancouver Island is about the size of England, and formed a 
portion of the territory governed by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
until it was erected into a British colony. It has hitherto been 
very partially explored, but is believed to be covered to a great 
extent with forests of magnificent timber, and many valleys have 
been found of great fertility. The soil is described as generally 
productive, although in places rocky. The country is divided 
into woodland and prairie. The prairies are park-like, and 
form extensive plains stretching into the forests. Clover grows 
with luxuriance in several places on the coast, and it is sup- 
posed to have sprung originally from seeds accidentally dropped 
from packages brought from England, some of which were made 
up in hay. The timber of the interior is described as very fine, 
and the whole course of a river (the Nimkish), from an extensive 
lake, as ‘lined with splendid red pines, large and long enough for 
the spars of the largest men-of-war.” The Douglas pine is found 
from 3 to 28 feet in circumference. But the largest and most 
picturesque tree of the fir tribe in Vancouver Island is the Nobilis, 
which is met with chiefly in rich alluvial valleys, where they have 
been seen 250 feet high, with a circumference of 42 feet at the 
butt, and with bark from 8 to 14 inches thick. ‘T'wo kinds of 
oak are found on the island, but they do not grow to any con- 
siderable size, and are dwarfed into insignificance by the tower- 
ing conifera by which they are surrounded. Gold-bearing 
rocks have been observed in the mountains, and doubtless gold 
detritus will be discovered when the country is farther explored. 
The streams abound in salmon and trout. Many thousand barrels 
of dried fish are annually sent from Victoria to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s depdét at the Sandwich Islands ; and an enterprising 
fisherman from Orkney, who had established himself at Beecher 
Bay, one of the inlets of the coast, put up and exported in one year 
300 barrels of salmon, which he had purchased from the Indians 


! Evidence of Hon. C. W. W. Fitzwilliam before the Select Committee on 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. P, 114. 
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andecured. The neighbouring bays are inexhaustible in their sup- 

lies. ‘ And to give some idea,’ says Mr Fitzwilliam, ‘ how pro- 
life these seas are, the method of catching herrings is for two 
Indians to go in a canoe, one paddling in the stern, and the 
other standing in the bow. The Indian in the bow has a lath of 
wood about 8 or 9 feet long studded with nails. He scoops 
down into the water and impales the fish on the nails, and liter- 
ally rakes them into the canoe. In two or three hours they get 
aload.* The climate is extremely fine, and wheat, barley, and 
oats have been raised in perfection wherever it has been at- 
tempted to cultivate them, and potatoes are a staple production. 

This fertile and attractive island is undoubtedly the most 
valuable of the British possessions in the Pacific, and will doubt- 
less soon become the principal station of our naval squadron in 
that sea. Although New Westminster, the capital of British 
Columbia is in its infancy, Victoria, the capital of the sister 
colony, has already grown to the proportions of a considerable 
town of between 3000 and 4000 inhabitants. The site is repre- 
sented as all that could be desired, and the views on every side 
are replete with pictorial attractions, the snow-capped mountains 
of British Columbia being visible from almost every street, and 
reflected in the broad sheet of water which forms the noble har- 
hour of the rising capital. 

It may be useful to specify the class of emigrants to whom 
these colonies hold out prospects of remunerative labour or in- 
vestment. First, then, to capitalists they present many attrac- 
tions. In a new colony the value of money is always high. The 
rate of interest in Vancouver Island ranges from L.25 to L.30 
per cent. per annum, with unexceptionable security, and no 
difficulty is found in placing money out on those terms. To 
agriculturists, as soon as the necessary communications are 
made, high prices must ensure a rapid prosperity. All pro- 
fessions are at present overstocked but that of a schoolmaster, 
and governesses and private tutors would find a ready demand 
for their services. Shepherds, ploughmen, and gardeners ob- 
tain the highest wages of skilled labour, and mechanics are 
sure of ample remuneration. To those who may be attracted 
by the glittering prizes in the lottery of gold digging, we can 
only say that hard work and uncertain gain have been the lot 
of the gold seeker in every country and age. The produce of 
the mines of British Columbia, compared with the population 
at work on them, has been doubtless highly satisfactory ; and 
the deposits are unquestionably far richer than those of Cali- 
fornia. A remarkable calculation, however, appeared in the San 
Francisco Herald in 1859, proving the great losses sustained by 

? Ib., p. 114. 
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the Californian miners during their temporary residence on the 
Frazer River. Ten thousand of the best American miners were 
induced by the favourable reports of the gold production to 
quit California for British Columbia. Estimating the amount 
of gold obtained at 50 dollars for each miner for six months of 
laborious w ork, and the expenses for the same period, in- 
cluding passage money and maintenance, the conclusion is 
arrived at, that they sustained a loss of 300 dollars each. 
Since that period, however, the average daily yield of the mines 

has greatly increased, and immigration has again set in from 
Oregon and California, with, we believe, much better results. 
The | greatest misapprehension exists as to the exertion required 
for gold washing. ‘To any enterprising clerk or artizan who may 
be tempted by “golden visions to try his luck in British Co- 
lumbia, we recommend the perusal of “the following passage from 
Mr Pemberton’s work :— 

‘ Construct a “ rocker,” the materials of which will not cost 
many shillings. Place the rocker under the pump, and fill the 
box that is on the top with gravel. Now, recollecting that a few 
halfpence worth of gold to a pan of gravel pays the miner L.2 
a day, file three halfpenny worth from a half sovereign into the 
box; rock away with one hand and pump with the “other, only 
stopping to shovel gravel into the box as often as you empty it : 
in this way you will be able not only to acquire a good idea of 
the amount of physical exertion required, but also to test your 
skill in the art, before you have occasion to practise it many 
thousand miles from home. If, after counting the cost, you still 
determine to try your fortune, I should say the surface diggings 
of British Columbia, or the gold deposited from disintegration 
that has been going on for ages past, are as yet unexhausted. 
Be early in the field, and may success attend your adventure ” 

The laborious nature of mining as a pursuit is too often lost 
sight of, although such is the fascination exerted over the masses 
by the hope of sudden enrichment, that multitudes will never 
fail to be attracted to those countries which offer the prospect of a 
sudden transition from poverty to wealth. In British Columbia 
there is at present an important element of expense to be taken 
into consideration, in consequence of the uncertainty and cost of 
obtaining supplies. ‘Sometimes,’ says Mr Pemberton, ‘with the 
tracking line passed over his shoulders, the miner drags his boat 
or canoe ag ainst a swift current, w: ading up to his waist in water. 
At other times we meet him toiling up some rugged hill with a 
month’s provisions on his back. And what has been the result? ? 
Since mining began in British Columbia in 1858, the mincr’s 
average earnings have not exceeded L.100 a-year, while the cost 
of living is at least L.60. An intending emigrant should disiniss 
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from his mind any instances of extraordinary success he may 
have heard of. Suppose he became acquainted with an authen- 
ticated case of a man making five or ten times more than the 
average in such a season, such an instance only argues 5 or 10 
to 1 against his (the intending emigrant) realizing anything, 
Mr Pemberton further states, from data before him, the gold 
production in 1859 to have been about 2,000,000 dollars, and 
the product of two years to have been about 3,000,000 dollars, 
and that the number of miners actually at work at any time in 
the country cannot have exceeded 3000, which thus gives for 
the miner’s average annual earning about L.100. In California 
the average annual earning is only half that sam; but the coun- 
try is more accessible, and the facilities for living are much 
greater. The general result of the comparison between British 
Columbia and California is, that the gold fields of British Colum- 
bia although labouring under certain temporary disadvantages, 
are certainly twice as productive as those of California. 

In concluding the subject of the mineral riches of British 
Columbia, we shall refer to the latest discoveries which have 
rewarded the researches of the various ‘ prospecting’ parties in 
the colony. Several localities have been recently found rich 
in the precious metal. In a district termed Rock Creek, gold, 
coarse and heavy, in highly remunerating quantities, has been 
discovered by the Government surveyors for a distance of 50 
miles along the course of the stream, and the average earnings 
of the miners are computed at from 10 to 50 dollars a day, and 
no doubt is entertained that every creek, gully, and rivulet in 
the country is more or less auriferous, Mountains, which were 
thought to present impassable barriers to the operations of the 
miner, have been found even more profitable than the richest 
‘ placers’ and most productive river beds. Notwithstanding 
their repelling cliffs, they are likely to become a source of 
wealth, and the support of a large mining population. Rich 
gold-bearing quartz is there found in abundance, but the 
greatest expectations have just been raised by the discovery of 
silver lead of a very rich quality. Cinnibar and copper have 
also been discovered with most promising indications, and the 
whole country surrounding the Lower Frazer is described as 
‘ teeming with mineral wealth.” Considering how small a pro- 
portion of the colony has been explored, traces of such riches 
met with at so early a period, certainly point to a very brilliant 
future. Coal, too, has been recently found in British Columbia, 
of a quality superior to that of Vancouver Island. 

How are these promising and interesting dependencies to be 
rendered more accessible to British industry and capital? This 
is a question worthy of occupying a portion of the public atten- 
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tion. There are at present several routes open to the emigrant 
besides the passage round Cape Horn, but they involve tran- 
shipments and railway journeys, and they are too expensive for 
the resources of ordinary settlers. England, however, possesses 
a territory stretching continuously from the shores of the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and it requires only a moderate degree 
of liberality on the part of the Imperial Government to insure 
the construction of a road across British North America to 
the regions of the North Pacific. The United States have 
already connected their eastern territories with the Pacific by 
8131 miles of mail-coach road, opened and maintained by the 
nation at a gross expenditure of more than 1,000,000 dollars per 
annum, and the population for whose benefit this large outlay 
has been incurred does not exceed 650,000; and it has been cal- 
culated that the Pacific States are peopled at a cost to the Federal 
Government of 17s. annually for each settler. The districts which 
benefit by this expenditure form undoubtedly an integral part of 
the United States territory ; but it has always been the principle 
of England, on endowing a colony with free institutions, to leave 
it to the people themselves to develop its resources, to make 
roads, and to execute all works of public utility which the settle- 
ment inay from time to time require out of their own resources. 
The American Government, on the other hand, undertakes these 
works itself, considering them essential to the growth of an 
infant state, and holds the public lands and revenue as secu- 
rities until it has been indemnified for outlay. 

The policy of England in the treatment of her colonies, in 
this particular, was stated by Sir Bulwer Lytton in a despatch 
to British Columbia in 1858 :—‘ I cannot avoid reminding you,’ 
he says, ‘that the lavish pecuniary expenditure of the mother 
country in founding new colonies has been generally found to 
discourage economy, by leading the minds of nen to rely on 
foreign aid instead of their own exertions; to interfere with 
the healthy action by which a new community provides step 
by step for its own requirements, and to produce at last a gene- 
ral sense of discouragement and dissatisfation. For a colony to 
thrive and develop itself with stedfast and healthful progress, it 
should from the first, as far as possible, be self-supporting. No 
doubt it might be more agreeable to the pride of the first 
founders of a colony which promises to become so important, 
if we could at once throw up public buildings and _ institute 
establishments on a scale adapted to the prospective gran- 
deur of the infant settlement. But, after all, it is on the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants that we must rest our hopes for the 
land we redeem from the wilderness ; and it is by self-exertion, 
and the noble spirit of self-sacrifice which self-exertion engen- 
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ders, that communities advance through rough beginnings to 
permanent greatness.’ 

The despatch embodying these sentiments may be a very able 
literary composition, but we must be permitted to doubt the 
correctness of its reasoning. Which of the arrangements, thie 
American or the British, is most in accordance with good policy, 
there is little reason, we think, to doubt. We believe it to be 
both the interest and paramount duty of Great Britain to pro- 
vide the funds required in the first instance to make a colony 
habitable, controlling of course their expenditure, and taking 
effectual security for their repayment. Applying this principle 
to the expediency of opening a route between the Atlantic and 
Pacific colonies of Great Britain, it may be inquired how this 
important object can be best attained. For half a century 
England pursued with a consistent but unfortunate perseverance 
the chimera of a north-west passage to the Pacific, but thie 
various Arctic voyages have resulted in no advantage to com- 
merce, and contributed little to science beyond a trifling addi- 
tion to our geographical knowledge, at the cost of a sum 
considerably exceeding L.1,000,000. The delusion is now 
completely dispelled, and we are beginning to discover that, 
instead of forcing a north-west passage through the Arctic seas, 
there is a practicable route to the other hemisphere, a real 
‘north-west passage,’ across the continent of North America. 
We have adverted to the fact of the navigation being open from 
the ports of Great Britain to the northern shores of Lake 
Superior. The Atlantic can now be crossed by the inferior class 
of settlers for 50s. per head, and for that trifling sum, an emi- 
grant can be carried from Liverpool or Glasgow to Quebec. 
A railway across British North America is at present justly con- 
sidered as impracticable ; and to an emigrant, speed in travelling 
is not so much an object as certainty and economy. There 
exists already a practicable track from the Frazer River to the 
Red River settlement, and no difficulty is anticipated in ex- 
tending this road to Lake Superior. The existing track, as 
far as it extends, might be easily converted into a waggon road, 
and continued to the Canadian frontier. All the colonies of 
British North America would then be connected, the line would 
from time to time be improved, and ultimately converted into 
a railroad, as the countries advance in prosperity and impor- 
tance. An emigrant, it has been calculated, would, by this over- 
land route, reach Victoria, the capital of Vancouver Island, 
or the city of New Westminster, sooner by a week than he can 
now do by the quickest available transit. 

The interest of such an overland journey to the Pacific would 
be unequalled. Entering the wide St Lawrence—the pride of 
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the Canadian people—ascending the noble stream, its banks 
studded for three hundred miles with thriving villages, pic- 
turesque hamlets, and stately cities, and backed by distant 
mountains and forests, the traveller would pass into the great 
North American Lakes, crowded with the ships of the second 
commercial State in the world, and with those of the prosperous 
colony of Canada, and reflecting in their bright waters the 
blended glories of nature and the pride of rising towns; and 
reaching the extremity of Lake Superior, with its grand but 
desolate shores, he would traverse a country of minor lakes and 
of pine woods; he would see the great Saskatchewan, its banks 
_crowded with herds of buffalo; he would pass over boundless 
prairies, and catch occasional glimpses of the wild hunter, as he 
pursues his gigantic game over the plains, until he reach the 
Rocky Mountains, mysterious in their unexplored seclusion but 
beautiful in their outlines and their forms; and, threading their 
romantic defiles, he would suddenly emerge into the gold fields 
of British Columbia, wind among valleys, the scenes of animated 
industry, and skirt the banks of rivers broken by foaming tor- 
rents and overhung with magnificent woods, until from some 
eminence he would see the blue Pacific looming in the dis- 
tance, and below him, in the dim horizon, the cities of New 
Westminister and Victoria; and, arriving at the capital of the 
youngest and not the least prosperous of the fifty-two colonies 
of Great Britain, he would exult in the thought, that he has 
passed from the shores of England, over an ocean of which she 
is the mistress, and through a territory of which she is the sove- 
reign for upwards of four thousand miles, and that the same 
flag which floats over the royal castles and fortresses of his 
native land, still waves in the soft breezes of the Pacific, and is 
hailed with pride as the symbol of authority and protection by 
every dweller in the immense region which he has traversed in 
his lengthened route. 
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nis volume by Dr Stanley is professedly an instalment of his 
labours as occupant of the chair of Church History in Oxford. 
Many circumstances conspired to give unusual interest to Dr 
Stanley’s appointment to that chair, and to raise high expecta- 
tions of his labours in an office so congenial to his tastes and 
genius. Nor have such expectations been disappointed. The 
three introductory lectures which Dr Stanley published im- 
mediately after the commencement of his duties as Professor, 
showed how familiar he was with the field on which he was en- 
tering,—what a masterly and richly informed survey he was able 
to take of it,—and how thoroughly he had pondered its relations ; 
how, from the call of Abraham, ‘the first beginning of a con- 
tinuous growth,’ to the Puseyite controversy,—the most recent 
sucker from that growth,—he could trace and bring into some 
degree of proportion its wonderful ramifications. A certain 
ease, fulness, and richness of historical apprehension and allusion, 
combined with an enlarged appreciation of the capacities of the 
subject, especially distinguished these lectures, which reappear 
as an introduction to the present volume. 

The main part of the volume, as the title imports, is devoted 
to the history of the Eastern Church. The reader, however, 
must not look for a complete and continuous history. So little 
is there of this, that to some, we fear, the volume will prove a 
disappointment. In its separate parts it is interesting, graphic, 
and full of information; it is marked throughout by Dr 
Stanley’s characteristic qualities of fairness, pictorial vigour, and 
constant animation of style, and particularly by the vivid por- 
traiture of characters, of scenes and geographical features, in 
which he so much delights ; but it does not satisfy the sugges- 
tions of the subject. It is too fragmentary and sectional for this, 
—a collection of Lectures, and not a fully outlined narrative or 
history. It does not, indeed, pretend to be more than Lectures ; 
but, even in this view, a want of continuity and fulness of treat- 
ment strikes the reader, and leaves him dissatisfied. He expects 
to learn more of the Eastern Church than the volume teaches. 
With the consciousness that its history was very much a blank 
in his mind, he had hoped to have the blank filled up; and 
when he finds himself detained, during four lectures, on such 
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old ground as the Council of Nicza, and finds two more lectures 
on Athanasius and the Emperor Constantine,—these lectures 
embracing more than half the volume,—he feels as if the book, 
failing to answer his hopes, failed also to answer the occasion. 

To a considerable extent this fragmentary character-of the 
volume is Gwing to the subject itself. Properly speaking, as the 
author remarks, ‘ the Eastern Church has no history. It is 
marked out rather by tracts of land and races of men, than by 
successive epochs in the progress of events, of ideas, or of 
characters. The nations which it embraces have been for the 
most part so stationary, and their life so monotonous, that they 
furnish few subjects of continuous narration.’ Little remained, 
therefore, for a lecturer, but the choice and treatment of certain 
aspects of the subject. Still, many will think that these aspects 
might have been presented so as to furnish a more consistent and 
progressive picture of Eastern Christianity, both in its theological 
spirit and in its external relations. 

With such qualifications, we must express our obligations to 
Dr Stanley fur what he has done; and we feel especially bound to 
say, that any want of completeness in the contents of the volume 
by no means detracts from its interest. From beginning to end, 
it is most pleasant as well as instructive reading. The gravity 
of the scenes and events is everywhere relieved by the picturesque 
and vivid force with which they are described. The reader is made 
constantly aware, that he is dealing with real life and character, 
however distant in time, and far removed from anything in his 
own experience. No English writer, so far as we know, has 
ever given such a picture of the Council of Niceea,—a picture 
alive with strange and crowded figures, and with the light of the 
old Kast, and its strange mixture of sacred mystery and earthly 
passion, everywhere flushing it. If any one wishes to contrast 
the work of the mere annalist with the graphic pencil of the de- 
scriptive historian, he has only to compare Bishop Kay’s volume 
—in itself excellent—on the Council of Niczea, with Dr Stanley’s 
pictured pages. It is no mere ghost of an extinct theological 
feud that rises before us, but a scene of living struggle: theo- 
logical terms, and the shades of polemical doctrine which they 
sugeest, vanish in the background ; and the theologians them- 
selves, Alexander, Athanasius, Arius, Eusebius of Czesarea, and 
his presumed brother of Nicomedia, scarred hermits from the 
upper Thebaid,—with ‘the right eye dug out,’ and the ‘left leg 
hamstrung’ in the Diocletian persecutions,—and the Emperor 
Constantine in his semi-barbaric splendour, stand out before 
our view. The hand of the artist is apparent throughout. 
Every accessory is seized, and every trait carefully preserved, 
that could make an impression, and stamp the features of the 
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scene upon the mind. The pictures have not the massive colour 
and brilliant effect of some of Milman’s,—as, for example, his de- 
scription of the Council of Constance; but they have that sharp- 
ness and life of detail, and those easy and seemingly careless, 
yet really very artful touches, that photograph themselves and 
linger in the memory. 

In the remaining pages we shall endeavour to present, in a 
summary form, the most interesting and instructive points in 
Dr Stanley’s volume. We shall be guided, in doing so, chiefly 
by a regard to what may seem most novel in his researches, and 
in his mode of exhibiting them. 

In his introductory lectures he has strongly claimed for the 
sphere of ecclesiastical history, the Jewish as well as the Chris- 
tian era; and, theoretically, he is right. The latter era cannot 
be fully understood without recognising and appreciating its 
connection with the former. The thoughts and feelings of the 
Semitic race, as expressed in the history of the Jewish nation, 
are the key to the history of the religious thoughts and feelings 
of Europe. The sons of Israel, as he says, are ‘literally our 
spiritual ancestors : their imagery, their poetry, their very names, 
have descended to us; their hopes, their prayers, their psalms, 
are ours. In their religious life we see the analogy of ours; 
in the gradual, painful, yet sure unfolding of divine truth to 
them, we see the likeness of the same light dawning slowly on 
the Christian Church. . . . In the history of the Jewish Church, 
we find the principles of all religious and ecclesiastical parties 
developed, not amidst names and events which are themselves 
the subjects of vehement controversy, but as a narrative of 
acknowledged authority, free from all the bitterness of modern 
watchwords, and yet with a completeness and variety such as, 
within the same compass, could be found in no modern church or 
nation.’ This is true ; and what follows is a no less picturesque 
than true summary of the striking points to be sketched in 
Jewish history, and round which the deepest interest of the 
religious historian must ever gather. ‘Reproduce this history 
with all the detail of which it is capable: recall Abraham 
resting under the oak of Mamre; Joseph amidst the Egyptian 
monuments ; Moses under the cliffs of Horeb ; Joshua brandish- 
ing his outstretched spear; Samuel amidst his youthful scholars ; 
David surrounded by his court and camp; Solomon in his 
Eastern state; the wild, romantic, solitary figure of the great 
Elijah; “the goodly fellowship” of gifted seers lifting up their 
strains of joy or sorrow, as they have been well described, like 
some great tragic chorus, as kingdom after kingdom falls to 
ruin, as hope after hope dies and is revived again. Represent in 

all their distinctness the several stages of the history in its 
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steady onward advance from Egypt to Sinai, from Sinai to the 
Jordan, from the Jordan to Jerusalem, from the law to the 
judges, from the judges to the monarchy, from the monarchy to 
the prophets, from the prophets to the great event to which not 
the prophets only, but the yearnings of the whole nation, had for 
ages borne witness.’ 

This grand ‘story of the elder Church’ is one peculiarly fasci- 
nating to Dr Stanley ; and we do not wonder at it, because per- 
haps no writer of our day is so well fitted to do it justice, both 
from natural genius and acquired knowledge. He zealously, 
therefore, retains it within the rightful province of his chair ; and 
he states, in a note, his belief that in all European Universities the 
chair of Ecclesiastical History has been held to include Jewish 
History. This, we understand, is true ; yet it may be questioned 
whether there is much practical use in maintaining a conjunction 
which widens a field of study already, in its strictly Christian 
limits, too extended and complicated for any single mind ade- 
quately to overtake. It is more and more felt that history cannot 
be treated in large periods with the discrimination and justice 
that the ends of truth and the value and interest of its several 
facts demand. . The most that even the highest mind can do, 
is to master the meaning and details of some section of the great 
field of secular or Cliristian history, and reproduce them in living 
and proportionate shape. 

How vast a field the study of the Christian Church is of itself, 
is sufficiently apparent from the names given to its four great 
divisions by Dr Stanley: Ancient Christianity ; Byzantine or 
Eastern Christianity ; Roman or Latin Christianity ; and Pro- 
testant or Teutonic Christianity. He has briefly and happily 
sketched the character of each of these, and indicated the sub- 
divisions of the latter according to the countries traversed by the 
Reformation,—Germany, England, Switzerland, Holland, Scot- 
land,—the very names in each case suggesting a pregnant 
meaning and history in themselves. It is clear, in the very 
nature of the task, that no one can competently traverse such an 
extent of historical space; and it is one of the chief merits of 
Dean Milman’s ‘ Latin Christianity,’ that he has recognised 
this, and confined himself to one rich and significant portion. 
As it is, he has but inadequately embraced it,—the meagre- 
ness with which he has given the history of Latin theology, and 
his lack of interest in the course of doctrinal development, 
forming the main deficiency of his otherwise valuable work. It 
will ere long be recognised, in fact, as presumption for any man 
to try to compass the field of Christian any more than of civil 
history. Neander’s is probably the last, as it is the greatest, 
‘General Church History’ we shall ever have. No man is 
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likely again to bring the same combination of powers to such a 
task. And our Church historians, before they can secure. the 
interest of the general as well as the studious reader, in what ought 
to be the noblest and most fascinating subject of human thought, 
must be content to concentrate their labours on special epochs 
and great characters, where they can bring into play that life of 
incident and those distinctive features which alone can give 
animation and attractiveness to their pages. 

Dr Stanley recognises and dwells upon the necessity of this 
detailed study of events and persons in his second introductory 
lecture ; and in his lecture on the Council of Niczea, in the 
present volume, he has given us an admirable specimen of this 
mode of treatment. Its effect, however, is somewhat impaired, 
‘from the position in which it stands, and from that idea of a 
more extended aim suggested by the title of the volume, to which 
we have already adverted. In the same leeture he has dwelt 
upon the advantages arising to the ecclesiastical historian from 
an acquaintance with the actual localities of great struggles, the 
consecrated scenes of suffering and of heroism,—the catacombs 
of Rome, the graves of the Scottish Covenanters, the relics of 
cathedrals, and of Oxford Halls. No Church, he says, should 
be so rich in ecclesiastical history as the Church of England,— 
so composite in its structure, and so storied in its memories ; 
medizval in its service, Protestant in its creed; touching, in 
‘its constitution, its origin, and its formularies, all the religious 
elements which have divided Christendom. The prayer-book, 
as it stands, is a long gallery of ecclesiastical history, which, to 
be understood and enjoyed thoroughly, absolutely compels a 
knowledge of the greatest events and names of all periods of the 
Christian Church. To Ambrose we owe our 7e Deum ; Charle- 
magne breaks the silence of our ordination progress by the Veni 
Creator Spiritus. The Persecutions have given us one creed, 
and the Empire another. The name of the first great Patriarch 
of the Byzantine Church closes our daily service ; the litany is 
the bequest of the first great Patriarch of the Latin Church, 
amidst the terrors of the Roman pestilence. Our collects are the 
joint productions of the Fathers, the Popes, and the Reformers. 
Our communion service bears the traces of every fluctuation of 
the Reformation, through the two extremes of the reign of 
Edward to the conciliatory policy of Elizabeth, and the reac- 
tionary zeal of the Reformation. The more comprehensive, the 
more free, the more impartial is our study of any or every 
branch of ecclesiastical history, the more will it be in accordance 
with the spirit and with the letter of the Church of England. 

These extracts will be sufficient to show the spirit in which 
Dr Stanley contemplates his work as an ecclesiastical historian, 
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and the scope which he is disposed to assign to it. So much 
notice seemed demanded by the interest of the introductory 
lectures themselves, as well as by the fact of his having repub- 
lished them in the present volume. It is now time to turn to 
the special subject of the volume. 

In the first lecture, which is one of the most interesting of the 
series, he sketches the general divisions,—the historical epochs,— 
and the general characteristics of the Eastern Church. With 
afacile and accomplished pen he ranges over this wide field, and 
brings the whole into an intelligible picture before the mind. 
There is no field that can at first sight seem less inviting to the 
student of Western civilisation. He beholds, for the most part, 
decay rather than _ progress ; the stationary forms of a monotonous 
life; the unmeaning terms of controversies long since forgotten, 
and utterly barren, save in the traditionary feuds they have en- 
gendered, and which have outlived through centuries the in- 
terests in which they originated. The languages i in which the 
Christian literature of the East is embodied are but little known, 
even to the learned ; they have ceased in many cases to be intel- 
ligible to the priests ie repeat the services. Oriental Chris- 
tianity has ‘ produced hardly any permanent works of practical 
benevolence. With very few exceptions, its celebrated names 
are invested with no stirring associations.’ 

Yet, in this very contrast of Eastern Christianity with Western, 
there is reason for making it a subject of study. It is well for 
the student to remember that there are forms of Christian pro- 
fession widely different from his own—that nearly a third of 
Christendom lies outside the pale of Western thought and move- 
ment. No view of the Church can be complete ‘which ignores 
such a fact. Weare bound, also, to remember the early | gran- 
deur of the Oriental Church, and the august traditions that sur- 
round the seats of its origin and early influence. Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Smyrna, and the ruined Ephesus, start 
emotions to which no Christian heart can be dead. And more 
even, in Dr Stanley’s eyes, than these cities, do other conse- 
crated localities give interest to the fortunes and struggles of 
the Eastern Church. It is a Church ‘ of mountains, and rivers, 
and dens, and caves of the earth. The eye passes from height 
to height, and rests on the successive sanctuaries in which the 
religion of the East has entrenched itself, as within large natural 
fortresses, against its oppressors—Athos in Turkey, Sinai in 

Arabia, Ararat in Armenia, the Cedars of Lebanon, the Cata- 
combs of Kieff, the Cavern of Megaspelion, the Cliffs of Mete- 
ora. Or we see it advancing up and down the streams, or cling- 
ing to the banks of the mighty rivers which form the highways 
and arteries of the wide ‘plains of the East. The Nile still 
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holds its sacred place in the liturgies of the East. The Jordan, 
from Constantine downwards, has been the goal of every Eastern 
pilgrim. Up the broad stream of the Dnieper sail the first 
Apostles of Russia. Along the Volga and the Don cluster the 
mysterious settlements of Russian nonconformity.’ 

It was the boast of the Oriental Church that it was pre-emi- 
nently ‘orthodox.’ Its history is everywhere a contradiction of 
the boast. The national Churches, which form the first group 
in Dr Stanley’s general division of its branches, strikingly show 
this. In the view of the Imperial Constantinopolitan Church, 
they are all heretical; while they, in their turn, protest in behalf 
of ‘orthodoxy’ against the alleged innovations of the See of 
Constantinople. These national Churches present scarcely any 
continued history. Their literature is unknown, or nearly so. 
Even their present external condition is but partially known. 
Yet they are, in some respects, the most characteristic of all the 
Eastern Churches; they are ‘ Easternmost’ in thought and 
custom, as well as derivation; and there is an attraction in 
their wild and romantic position and habits. ‘The characteristic 
fable of Prester John, the invisible Apostle of Asia, the Imperial 
priestly Potentate in the remote East or the remote South, fills up 
in their traditions the vacant space which in Europe was occu- 
pied by the Pope of Rome and the Emperor of Constantinople.’ ‘ 

The Nestorian, the Armenian, the Syrian, and the Coptic or 
Egyptian, with its daughter of Abyssinia, are the Churches 
enumerated by Dr Stanley as forming this group. The origin 
of the first is well known in connection with Nestorius, the famous 
Bishop of Constantinople. Long a widely spread and power- 
fully organized body, strengthened by the very persecutions to 
which they were subjected, they extended their missions far into 
the East. No Church, except the Roman, in the sixth and six- 
teenth centuries, can be said to have rivalled their missionary 
activity. Their agents traversed the whole of Asia, ‘as far east- 
ward as China, as far southward as Ceylon.” Only a small 
colony on the Indian coast, the Christians of St Thomas, re- 
mains to testify to their once extended energy and influence. 
A limited tract in the north of Persia, within the secluded fast- 
nesses of [turdistan, is now sufficient to shelter the main frag- 
ment of this the ancient Church of Central Asia. 

The Armenian is the most powerful of these Churches. 
Ararat and the surrounding country form its centre; but it has 
extended its episcopate, and, singularly enough, in conjunction 
with that, the spread of commercial enterprise far and wide. 
‘A race, a Church of merchant princes, the Armenians are, in 
quietness, in wealth, in steadiness, the “ Quakers” of the East. 
They were converted by Gregory, the Il]uminator in the fourth 
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century, whose dead hand is still used for continuing the suc- 
cession of the Patriarchs. The seat of the patriarchate is 
Etchmiazin, their sacred city. Their canonical scriptures in- 
clude two books in the Old and two in the New ‘Testament 
acknowledged by no other Church; the history of Joseph and 
Asenath, the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Epistle 
of the Corinthians to St Paul, and the third Epistle of St Paul 
to the Corinthians.’ They call themselves ‘ orthodox, and are 
more nearly connected with the Constantinopolitan Church 
than any of the other national Churches of the East. The 
missionaries of the West, especially of America, have been 
active both among the Nestorians and the Armenians; and both 
Protestants and Papists have made many converts from the 
latter. 

The Church of Syria carries us back to the very days of 
the Apostles. Antioch, its capital, is for ever associated with 
the name of ‘ Christians’ as its birthplace; and the glory of 
Ignatius, of Chrysostom, and of John of Damascus, as well as 
many other illustrious theologians, belongs to it. The chief 
pastor of Antioch claims with a peculiar right the title of 
‘Patriarch.’ In our own time, this Church, or at least one of 
its two divisions, has attained an unhappy notoriety. It is com- 
posed of Jacobites and Maronites,—the latter designated from 
Maro, their founder in the fifth century, and forming the whole 
Christian population of Mount Lebanon. The Maronites are 
singular among Eastern Christians, in having retained a close 
communion with the Roman Church ever since the time of the 
Crusades,—a connection which, strangely enough, is not without 
important political significance, in the present complicated and 
uneasy relations of the European Powers with the decaying 
Empire of Constantinople. 

The Church of Egypt, the old rival of Syria, is connected 
with it in a common monophysite doctrine, and in the conse- 
quent rejection of the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon, the 
fourth of the ‘four chief Councils. It is, according to our 
author, ‘the most remarkable monument of Christian antiquity ; 
the only living representative of the most venerable nation 
of all antiquity. Within its narrow limits have now shrunk the 
learning and the lineage of ancient Egypt. The language of 
the Coptic services, understood neither by people nor priests, is 
the language, although debased, of the Pharaohs. The Copts are 
still, even in their degraded state, the most civilised of the na- 
tives: the intelligence of Egypt still lingers in the Coptic scribes, 
who are still, on this account, used as clerks in the offices of 
their conquerors, or as registrars of the watermarks of the Nile.’ 
The proud Church of Alexandria has dwindled into this ‘ ancient 
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sect,’ which maintains a certain antique venerableness and respect 
amidst all its ignorance and decay. <A primitive air, unknown 
elsewhere even in the East, hangs around its services. The 
universal kiss, and the combination of social intercourse with 
worship, remind us of the very first ages. 

The Abyssinian Chur ch, which sprang from that of Alexandria 
in the fourth century, is the most extreme type of what Dr Stan- 
ley calls ‘ Oriental Ultramontanism.’ It survives, a mere dead 
framework of mingled Jewish and Christian tradition, among a 
savage peo ple. “very inherited rite is superstitiously reg: arded: 
the Jewish Sabbath as well as the Christian Sunday continues 
to be observed ; dancing, as in the Jewish temple, forms a part 
of worship; polygamy even, as in the elder Church, is permitted. 
Controversy rages; but morality is entirely divorced from reli- 
gion, and the most abject spirit of idolatry prostrates the people. 

The next group in the general division of Eastern Christianity 
possesses a single representative in the Greek Church,—the 
lineal descendant, under all its long oppression and violence, of 
Orthodox Imperialism. It numbers as its adherents all who 
speak the Greek language, from the southern outpost in Sinai to 
Athos and Constantinople. Its memories carry us back to the 
earliest Fathers, and the time when the Roman Church was 
merely a Greek colony. The early Popes, it is well known, were 
Greeks, and not Italians. The very name of ‘Pope’ is not Latin, 
but Greek, and remains ‘the common and now despised name 
of every pastor in the Eastern Church.’ Amid all its corrup- 
tions, a proud sense of ancient dignity and unwonted grandeur 
clings to a Church which can trace its ecclesiastical lineage to 
a higher direct source than any other, and whose priv ilege it is 
to claim ‘a direct continuity of speech’ with the Apostles. 
And, notwithstanding the oppression under which it has sunk 
cleewhere, Greek Christianity is not without signs of revival. 
‘In the little kingdom of independent Greece, the Greek clergy 
are still, within narrow limits, an enlightened body. In it, if in 
any portion of Eastern Christendom, lives the liberal democratic 
spirit of ancient Hellas,’ 

The third group comprises the tribes or nations among 
whom Byzantine Christianity has spread to the north, corres- 
ponding to the conversion of the Teutonic tribes by the Latin 
Church. On the one hand, these are represented by such na- 
tionalities as Bulgaria and Servia on the Lower Danube, and, 
on the other hand, by the great Russian Church, which, in its vast 
growth, may be aes to have absorbed the history, as it is likely 
to determine the fate, of Greek Christianity generally. ‘ The 
Church of Wallachia ‘and Moldavia is remarkable, as being Latin 
in origin, yet Greek in doctrine and ritual ; a counterpoise to the 
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two Churches of Bohemia and Poland, which, being Sclavonic by 
race, are Latin by religion’ The Russian Church remains the 
prominent representative of Oriental Christendom in modern 
times, as the Czar or Emperor is its head. The great Sclavonic 
race, whose dominion has spread over the whole of the east of 
Europe and the north of Asia, has become the guardian of the 
peculiar manners, customs, and feelings of the ancient Church 
of Constantine ; and the traditions and policy of Byzantium have 
been inherited by St Petersburg more completely than any 
Western Government is now identified with the spirit and aims 
of Papal Rome. 

Having thus described the geographical landmarks of the 
Eastern Church, Dr Stanley proceeds to consider its historical 
epochs. Amid ‘the dead level of obscure names’ which its vast 
limits enclose, this is no easy task. He has selected, however, 
three leading periods or events, as marking the points of its 
history most deserving of importance. The first of these he terms 
the ‘ Period of the Councils,’ 


‘The first seven General Councils, with all their leading characters, 
were as truly Eastern Councils, as truly the pride of the Eastern 
Church, as those of Constance and Trent are of the Western. 
Almost all were held within the neighbourhood, most under the 
walls of Byzantium ; all were swayed by the language, by the motives, 
by the feelings of the Eastern world. These Councils were “general,” 
were “ cecumenical,” in a sense which fairly belonged to none besides. 
No Western Council has so fully expressed the voice of Christendom ; 
no assembly, civil or ecclesiastical, can claim to have issued laws 
which have been so long in force in so large a portion of the civilised 
world, as those which emanated from those ancient Parliaments of 
the Byzantine Empire. And if many of these decrees have now be- 
come virtually obsolete, yet those of the first and most characteristic 
of the seven are still cherished throughout the East, and through a 
large portion of the West. If, with Armenia and Egypt, we stumble 
at the decrees of Chalcedon ; if, with the Chaldean and Lutheran 
Churches, we are startled by the language of the Fathers of Ephesus ; 
if, with the Latins, we alter the creed of Constantinople,—yet Chris- 
tendom, with but few exceptions, receives the confession of the first 
Council of Nicza as the earliest, the most solemn, and the most 
universal expression of Christian theology. In that assembly the 
Church and the Empire first met in peaceful conference: the con- 
fessors of the Diocletian persecution came in contact with the first 
prelates of an Established Church ; the father of dogmatical theology 
and the father of ecclesiastical history met for the first time, in the 
persons of Athanasius and Eusebius. ‘The general Council of Nicwa 
may be considered both as the most significant of all the seven, and 
also as the most striking scene, the most enduring monument, of the 
Oriental Church at large.’ 
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The rise of Mahometanism forms the second historical great 
epoch. The religion of Mahomet ‘ is essentially interwoven with 
that of Eastern. Christianity. Even without considering the 
directly Christian influences to which the Arabian teacher was 
subjected, no one can doubt that there are points which his sys- 
tem, in common with that of the Eastern Church, owes to its 
Oriental origin. In other points it is a rebound and a reaction 
against that Church. The history of the Greek and Sclavonic 
races can only be understoood by bearing in mind their constant 
conflict with the Arabs, the Tartars, and the Turks. 

The conversion and establishment of the Russian Church and 
Empire make the next and most fertile epoch in our author's 
plan of historical treatment, and to this, in the sequel, he devotes 
four lectures. It will be seen, in the mere enumeration of these 
periods, that there is no attempt at regular chronological suc- 
cession, The subject does not well admit of this, and the natu- 
rally discursive genius of the historian adapts itself to the 
fragmentary and incidental treatment which he employs. 

Before passing on, however, he exhibits in a summary form 
what he regards as the general characteristics of Oriental Chris- 
tendom. The differences that separate the Churches of the East 
and the West are original,—arising out of broad contrasts of race 
and manners. Such points as the doctrine of the Double proces- 
sion, the usage of leavened and unleavened bread, the excom- 
munication of Photius, and other ostensible causes of secession, 
were rather the indication of their deeper and more characteris- 
tic differences than the real cause of their disunion. The one 
Church is mainly speculative, the other mainly practical, in its 
tendency. ‘ The East, Milman says, ‘ enacted creeds, the West 
discipline.’ ‘The first decree of an Eastern Council,’ Dr Stanley 
continues, in illustration of this statement, ‘ was to determine 
the relations of the Godhead. The first decree of the Pope of 
Rome was to interdict the marriage of the clergy. All the first 
founders of theology were Easterns. Till the time of Augustine, 
no eminent divine had arisen in the West; till the time of 
Gregory the Great, none had filled the Papal chair... . . The | 
Latin language was inadequate to express the minute shades 
of meaning for which the Greek is admirably fitted. Of the 
two creeds peculiar to the Latin Church, the earlier—that called 
‘the Apostles’ ’"—is characterized by its simplicity and its freedom 
from dogmatic statements ; the latter, that called the Athanasian, 
as its name confesses, is an endeavour to imitate the Greek 
theology, and, by the evident strain of its sentences, reveals the 
ineffectual labour of the Latin phrases, ‘persona’ and ‘sub- 
stantia,’ to represent the correlative but hardly corresponding 
words by which the Greeks, with a natural facility, expressed ‘ the 
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hypostatic union.’ All the prolific controversies as to the union 
of the two natures in Christ, which created such excitement in 
the East, were scarcely heard of in the West. Apollinarianism, 
and Monophysitism, and Monothelitism, which formed the basis 
of sects and churches in the former, had few or no adherents in 
the latter. ‘Probably no Latin Christian has ever felt himself 
agitated, even in the least degree, by any one of the seventy 
opinions on the union of the two natures, which are said to 
perplex the Church of Abyssinia.’ 

The Greek mind applied the subtleties of philosophical specu- 
lation to the analysis and expression of theological questions ; 
the Latin made use, for the same purpose, of the abstractions 
of the Roman law. The one was speculative in spirit, and rhe- 
torical in form ; the other was logical in method, and legal in 
language. Kven in the hardest nomenclature of the theology 
of the early Councils, there is a subtler play of thought than we 
find in the characteristic terms of Latin theology, dating from 
Tertullian and Augustine. Such phrases as ‘ merit, ‘ demerit, 
‘satisfaction, ‘ imputed righteousness,’ ‘ decrees,’ Dr Stanley 
says, ‘represent ideas which, in the Eastern theology, have no 
predominant influence, hardly any words to represent them, 

Besides this distinction in the theological character of the two 
Churches, there are many points in which they stand contrasted. 
The Eastern Church was the nursery of monasticism, and has 
always been the home of its most intense and peculiar forms. The 
great orders of the West have been far more powerful organiza- 
tions, and exercised a far higher and more beneficial influence 
upon the progress of civilisation ; but the genuine perfection of 
the monastic, or solitary life, has only been found on the plains of 
Syria or amidst the deserts of Upper Egypt. Contemplative 
devotion, in its pure inertia, has there alone found its votaries. 
Any activity, on the strict Eastern theory, is an abuse of the 
system. ‘Amidst all the controversies of the fifth century, on 
one religious subject the conflicting East maintained its unity,—in 
the reverence of the Hermit on the pillar. The West has never 
had a Simeon Stylites.’ 

Again, and very much from the same general causes, all the 
ecclesiastical forms of the Eastern Church lave remained stereo- 
typed; while those even of the most ancient branch of the 
Western Church—the Latin—which we are accustomed to con- 
sider so unchangeable,—have been comparatively flexible. The 
primitive posture of standing at prayer, is still that which pre- 
vails in the East. Organs and musical instruments have never 
been introduced into worship. Baptism is still performed by 
immersion. The ‘laying on of hands, as in the apostolic 
age, immediately follows baptism, and has never developed, as in 
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the West, into the distinct rite of confirmation. The ‘anointing 
with oil by the elders of the congregation,’ as mentioned by St 
James, is literally observed. The Eucharist is administered to 
infants, according to an ancient perversion of the text in the 
sixth chapter of St John, respecting the bread of life. 

The total absence of art in the Greek churches and worship,— 
the non-missionary and generally non-persecuting character 
of Greek Christianity,—form further points of difference. In 
the matter of persecution, the Eastern Church contrasts most 
favourably in its history with that of the West, but the differ- 
ence springs, in a great degree, from its lack of the ener- 
getic missionary spirit characteristic of the latter. ‘A re- 
spectful reverence for every manifestation of religious feeling, 
has withheld Eastern Churches from violent attacks on the 
rights of conscience, and Jed them to extend a kindly patronage 
to forms of faith most removed from their own. . . . No Inqui- 
sition, no St Bartholomew’s massacres, no Titus Oates, has 
darkened the history of any of the nobler portions of Oriental 
Christendom.’ Even in Russia, where the exercise of despotic 
power is so easy, ‘the worship, not only of Dissenters from the 
Greek Church, but of Latins and Protestants, is protected as 
sacred.’ The recognised influence of the laity, and the study 
of the Scriptures in the vernacular of the several Christian 
nationalities of the East, with a married clergy, complete the 
series of contrasts between Latin and Greek Christianity. 

Amidst all its stagnation and deadness, and the gross supersti- 
tion into which it has sunk, this most ancient form of the Faith 
suggests some useful lessons as well as warnings. It is ‘the aged 
tree, beneath whose shade the rest of Christendom has sprung 
up; and it is healthful for the Western theologian to study a 
picture of Christianity so strongly contrasted to that with which 
he is familiar,—and a theology to which the scholastic formule 
and the systems of the Reformation are alike unknown. He need 
not thereby learn to esteem his own creed less, but only to under- 
stand and appreciate more thoroughly the elder elements of 
thought ont of which it has sprung, and the respectful recognition 
due to the faith of multitudes who know nothing of its later distine- 
tions. Certainly he may learn something ‘ from the sight of 
churches where religion is not abandoned to the care of women 
and children, but is claimed as the right and the privilege of men; 
where the Church reposes not so much on the force and influ- 
ence of its clergy, as on the independent knowledge and manly 
zeal of its laity.’ 

We shall not follow Dr Stanley in the lengthened account of the 
Council of Niczea, with which he follows up his first lecture, nor 
yet in his lectures on Athanasius and the Emperor Constantine, 
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and the rise of Mahometanism. Interesting and careful as are 
his labours in these departments of his subject, and peculiarly 
graphic and picturesque as is his description of the meeting 
of the first General Council, the ground which he traverses 
so far is comparatively familiar. The student of Church history 
will be enlivened and refreshed by accompanying our author 
here as everywhere, but he will not learn much that he has 
not previously known. In the concluding lectures on the 
Russian Church we enter, with him, if not an untrodden field, 
yet one comparatively novel, which most of our readers will 
thank us to glean for them, in a brief summary of its main and 
most striking particulars. 


It is only in Russia that Eastern Christianity attains to a 
continuous course of development. Elsewhere it merely ap- 
pears in broken phases of nationality, whose history we fail 
to trace, or in isolated events, which, however instructive in 
themselves, show no sustained or growing movement. Here, 
however, we can see from its first beginning the growth of a 
Church representing the principlés and practices of Eastern 
Christianity, unfolding itself in great institutions, and attaining 
always to a higher power and dignity, till it may be said to em- 
brace within its shelter all other forms of Eastern faith. There 
is also another special advantage in dwelling on the Russian 
Church as the exemplar of Oriental faith, Through its contact 
with Europe, it has become intelligible to Europeans. It has 
acquired a voice or speech which we in vain seek for else- 
where. ‘The Oriental, who, in the Armenian, the Syrian, 
or the Abyssinian Church, eludes our grasp altogether, in the 
Russian Church is within our touch, within our questioning, 
within our hearing.’ 

The story of the Russian Church is divided by our author 
into four periods, which he enumerates as follows :—I1st, The 
period of its foundation, from the close of the tenth century 
to the beginning of the sixteenth ; 2d, The period of its consoli- 
dation, from the beginning of the fourteenth century to the 
middle of the seventeenth ; 3d, The period of its transition, from 
the middle of the seventeenth century to the beginning of the 
eighteenth ; 4th, The period of its reformation, from the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century to the present time. 

There is, of course, a legendary as well as a historical version of 
the origin of the Russian Christianity. St Andrew is the central 
figure of the former. As he travelled up the Dnieper on his 
way from Sinope, and beheld, about five hundred miles from its 
mouth, a range of low hills called Kieff, ‘the mountain,’ he 
planted on the height the Cross, and prophesied that they should. 
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be the seat of a great city, and many churches, whence the 
grace of God should shine forth. Here legend, as in other 
cases, pictures certain features of the truth. Through the 
Dnieper the course of Christian light has, no doubt, penetrated 
from the East the vast steppes of Russia; and Kieff, in point 
of fact, is the sacred scene associated with the rise of Russian 
Christianity, just as Moscow is the centre of its history in the 
second and third, and St Petersburg in the fourth stage of its 
development. It is to Nestor, a monk of Kieff, the ‘ venerable 
Bede’ of Russia, that we owe our historical knowledge of the 
conversion of the country in the end of the twelfth century. 

The Normans, with the same unconquerable energy which 
had made them masters in so many parts of the west of Europe, 
had, in the course of the ninth century, possessed themselves 
of the throne of Russia in the family of Ruric. It is to his 
descendant Vladimir, about a century later, that Christianity 
owes its introduction. Our author reproduces, with great naiveté 
of detail, the singular story of his conversion. Vladimir was a 
ferocious prince, distinguished alike by his savage crimes and 
his savage idolatry. Exercising a wide dominion, he was 
naturally an object of interest to his neighbours ; and this interest 
took the form of embassies on the subject of religion. Mes- 
sengers came to him from the Mussulmans on the banks of the 
Volga, from the Jews, and from the Christians of the West, 
urging the claims of their respective religions ; but in vain. To 
the Mussulmans, who exhorted him to be circumcised, to eat no 
pork, and to drink no wine, he replied, ‘ Drinking is the great 
delight of Russians—we cannot live without it.” To the Jews 
he replied with equal plainness, as they explained that their 
dispersion from Jerusalem was owing to the wrath of God 
against their forefathers, ‘ You wish to teach others—you whom 
God has rejected and dispersed.’ To the emissaries of the 
Pope, who, with characteristic confidence, said, ‘ Your country 
is like ours, but not your religion, ‘Ours is the right,’ he 
answered, ‘go home: our fathers did not believe in your re- 
ligion, nor receive it from the Pope.’ 

Following these unsuccessful messengers came ‘a philosopher 
from Greece,’ who, before beginning his own story, criticised with 
an effect which for the first time impressed Vladimir, the state- 
ments of those who had preceded him. As he dwelt upon the 
abominations of Mahometanism, a sense of indignation, ‘ the first 
moral spark,’ arose in the King. He spat upon the ground, and 
said, ‘ This is shameful” Improving the opportunity, the philo- 
sopher proceeded to explain the reason why Christ was crucified, 
and the whole course of Divine providence terminating in that 
event; nay, even beyond that, down to the Seventh General 
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Council! He spoke of the end of the world and of the last 
judgment; and, what was far more to the point, he showed the 
rude monarch a painting of this event, pointing out the just on 
the right hand entering into Paradise, and the wicked on the 
left being cast into hell. Vladimir, as he looked at the picture, 
heaved a sigh, and said, ‘ Happy are those who are on the right; 
woe to the sinners who are on the left.’ The philosopher urged 
baptism as the sure means of being made happy with those on 
the right hand. But, struck as he had been, Vladimir paused, 
and said he would ‘ wait yet a little while.” At the same time, 
he dismissed the philosopher with kindness and presents. 

The impression made on Vladimir’s mind was destined to 
grow into great results. Wise men were sent forth to report 
more particularly on what had been communicated to the king. 
They proceeded to Constantinople; means were taken to sur- 
round them with the most imposing ceremonial of the Greek 
worship, in the gorgeous temple of St Sophia. The effect was 
decisive. All that they saw appeared ‘awful and majestic ;’ but 
the sight of the deacons and sub-deacons, as they issued from 
the sanctuary in their robes and with torches in their hands, 
altogether overpowered them. ‘This is supernatural,’ they said. 
The guides encouraged the idea, and represented ‘the young 
men with wings and dazzling robes’ as angels come down from 
heaven to mingle in their service. ‘ We want no further proof, 
responded the convinced Russians; ‘send us home again.’ 

The success of certain warlike enterprises, and especially the 
gift of the daughter of the Emperor Basil in marriage, dispelled 
any hesitation that still lingered in Vladimir’s mind. He was 
himself baptized at Cherson, and he issued orders for a general 
baptism of his people at Kieff. The huge wooden idol which 
had been the favourite object of their worship, was dragged at a 
horse’s tail, mercilessly scourged, and precipitated into the river. 
The people were immersed in its waters, some plunging in, some 
swimming, whilst the priests read the prayers. ‘ It was a sight,’ 
says Nestor, ‘wonderfully curious and beautiful to see; and 
when the whole people were baptized, each one returned to his 
own house.’ 

Such was the foundation of the Russian Church. There had 
been individual conversions before, even of the princes, as of 
Olga the grandmother of Vladimir ; but the people now, for the 
first time, submitted themselves in any number to the Christian 
faith, and Russia assumed the name of a Christian nation. 
One characteristic trait of Russian Christianity deserves to be 
mentioned, in connection with the circumstances of the royal and 
national conversion. We have seen how the mind of the king 
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was impressed by a picture of the last judgment. This influence 
has perpetuated itself in the singular devotion of the Russian 
Christians to sacred paintings. ‘No veneration of relics or 
images in the West can convey any adequate notion of their 
veneration for pictures. It is the main support and stay of their 
religious faith and practice. Everywhere, in public and in 
private, the sacred picture is the consecrating element. In the 
corner of every room, at the corner of every street, over gateways, 
in offices, in steamers, in stations, in taverns, is the picture hung, 
with the lamp burning before it. In domestic life it plays the 
part of the family Bible, of the wedding gift, of the birth-day 
present, of the ancestral portrait. In the national life it is the 
watchword, the flag which has supported the courage of generals, 
and roused the patriotism of troops. A taste, a passion for 
pictures, not as works of art, but as emblems, as lessons, as 
instructions, is thus engendered and multiplied in common life, 
beyond all example elsewhere. Enter within a church, or at 
least any church such as those at Moscow, which best represent 
the national feeling ; there the veneration has reached a pitch 
which gives an aspect to the whole building, as unlike any 
European church as the extreme types of European churches 
are from each other. From top to bottom, from side to side, 
walls and roof, and screen and columns, are a mass of gilded 
pictures: not one of any artistic value, not one put in for 
the sake of show or effect, but all cast in the same ancient mould, 
or overcast with the same venerable hue; and each one, from 
the smallest figure in the smallest compartment, to the gigantic 
faces which look down with their large open eyes from the arched 
vaults above, performing its own part, and bearing a relation to 
the whole. 

The ‘ middle ages’ (1250-1613), as they are termed, of 
the Russian Church, are marked by few incidents deserving 
our attention. During this period, the centre of ecclesiastical 
influence was transferred to Moscow, which te this day may 
be said to remain the sacred city of Russia, ‘our Holy Mother 
Moscow,’ as the Russian peasant delights to call it. Although 
it cannot boast of any such primitive traditions as hallow 
the very soil of Jerusalem and Rome, it has acquired over the 
vast numbers of Christians, who look towards it as the central 
seat of their faith, an influence scarcely inferior to that which 
lingers around those elder cities. And as Moscow, in the heart 
of the Russian Empire, is the great central sanctuary of its faith, 
so is the Kremlin the inner shrine of this sanctuary. ‘In that 
fortress, surrounded by its cracked towers and battlemented walls, 
are united all the elements of the ancient religious life of 
Russia. Side by side stand the three cathedrals of the mar- 
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riages, coronations, and funerals of the Czars. Hard by are the 
two convents, half palatial, half episcopal. Overhanging all is 
the double, triple, palace of Czar and Patriarch. Within that 
palace is a labyrinth of fourteen chapels, multiplied by sovereign 
after sovereign, till the palace is more like the dwelling-place of 
the Pope than of the Emperor.’ 

The Russian Church is not merely a State institution ; but 
in the East still more than in the West, the idea of a Holy 
Roman Empire succeeding to the imperial dominion of Pagan 
times was closely preserved. According to this idea, the Czar 
was regarded not only as the political head of the Church, but 
as its highest embodiment. All its sacredness was summed up 
in him. He was the father of the whole patriarchal community. 
The veneration for him was, in the middle ages, almost as 
if he were Christ Himself. ‘He who blasphemes his Maker, 
meets with forgiveness amongst men; but he who reviles 
the Emperor is sure to lose his head.’ ‘God and the Prince 
will it, God and the Prince know it,’ were the decisive sum- 
maries of Muscovite faith and duty. ‘So live your Imperial 
Majesty, here is my head ;’ ‘I have seen the laughing eyes of 
the Czar,’ were the confiding and childlike expressions of Mus- 
covite loyalty. The Czar is entitled to participate in the most 
solemn ecclesiastical and spiritual privileges. ‘In every con- 
siderable church is placed a throne in front of the altar, as if in 
constant expectation of the sudden apparition of the sovereign. 
In every meeting, council, or college, is placed the sacred trian- 
gular mirror—* the mirror of conscience,” as it is called—which 
represents the imperial presence, and solemnizes, as if by an 
actual consecration, the business to be transacted.’ 

Following the Czar in dignity and importance is the Metro- 

politan of Moscow. For a time, the Primacy became a Pa- 
triarchate; but neither the importance of the position, nor 
the character of any of its holders, has succeeded in confer- 
ring upon it any independent political or even ecclesiastical 
ower. It has always continued subordinate to the higher 
ed position; and any temporary struggle, as in the case 
of Nicon, to be presently noticed, has invariably issued in the 
firmer establishment of the Imperial authority. ‘There has 
been no Hildebrand, no Becket, no Anselm,’ among the Russian 
Metropolitans. They have always been the supporters, and not 
the rivals, of the throne. 

After the Czar and the Metropolitan, the third ecclesiastical 
power in Russia may be said to be the monastic orders. These 
are not to be confoanded with their brethren in Western Europe, 
—the Benedictines, Franciscans, or Dominicans. Their parallel 
is rather to be found in the primitive anchorets of the Thebaid 
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and Syrian deserts. The same rigid system of contemplative 
austerity which prevailed in these arid regions is carried on in 
‘the dark forests of Muscovy and by the frozen waters of Arch- 
angel.’ The Russian ascetics rival those of Eastern antiquity. 
Their influence arises not from their extended beneficence or 
their treasured learning, but from their wild seclusion, their 
self-inflicted pains, and the prophetic utterances of which they 
profess to be the vehicle. There is no variety of orders among 
them. The name of the Black Clergy is applied to all, and the 
one rule of St Basil governs them in common. They may be 
said, however, to be divided into two classes,—the Hermits and 
the Monks. The former dwell in solitude, except once a-year, 
when they come forth to receive the Eucharist on Easter 
day, or they wander in numbers through the country; the 
latter are established in vast seats encircling the outskirts of 
such cities as Moscow and Novgorod. ‘ Like the Convent 
of Sinai, like the convents of Greece, they are the refuges of 
national life, or the monuments of victories won for an op- 
pressed population against invaders and conquerors.’ 

Such were the main institutions into which the outline of the 
Russian Church settled during that ‘middle-age’ period, which 
forms the second of the chronological epochs into which Dr 
Stanley divides its history. The Tartar (1338) and the Polish 
(1606) invasions are the two great events which distinguish this 
history during the same period. Both events contributed to the 
influence of the Church in Russia; for it was the clergy which 
chiefly kept alive the flame of patriotism in both cases, and 
through whose active and powerful exertions the tide of invasion 
was turned back. The Convent of Troitska, about sixty miles 
from Moscow, became in a special manner the centre of these 
wars of independence. Here, as on a sacred hearth, the fire 
of national and religious enthusiasm was nursed, when it had 
gone out almost everywhere else. When the Tartars had over- 
spread the land, and the spirit of the Grand-Prince Demetrius 
had begun to fail him, the blessing and prayers of the holy hermit 
Sergius (a name as dear to the Russian as William Tell to a 
Swiss, or Joan of Arc to a Frenchman) inspired him with new 
courage, and strengthened him to defeat the invaders in the 
battle of the Don (1380) ; and from this time Sergius, and the 
convent associated with him, became names wherewith to con- 
jure the national heart, and draw forth its noblest patriotic 
inspirations. In the later invasion it justified its patriotic renown, 
and once more, ‘when Czar and Patriarch had disappeared, 
when the holy city of Moscow itself was in the hands of strangers 
and heretics,’ became the rallying point of the national hopes, 
and the venerated symbol of recovered freedom. Thither, ac- 
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cordingly, to this day the Muscovite turns with profoundest 
reverence: innumerable pilgrims flock to the consecrated spot ; 
and the Czar himself never comes to Moscow without paying 
his devotions there. 

The Polish invasion of Russia was connected with, and, in fact, 
was directly caused by, the failure of succession to the crown. 
The race of Ruric expired with the death or murder of the 
child Demetrius, and pretender after pretender aimed to secure 
the sovereignty. The Polish Sigismund seized the opportunity, 
and, professedly supporting one of the pretenders to the throne, 
made himself master of the country. With our modern associa- 
tions as to the subjugation of Poland by Russia, it is difficult for 
us to realize a time when Poland had the master hand, and held 
Russia within its subjection ; yet so it was. For more than half a 
century the Poles virtually ruled over the vast continent ; and it 
was, more than anything, the inextinguishable patriotism surviv- 
ing in the Church that threw off the yoke. With the restoration 
of national independence, the services which the Church had ren- 
dered during the years of struggle were acknowledged in the most 
prominent manner. The new race of monarchs was taken from 
the family of the Chief of the Church, Philaret, the Patriarch of 
Moscow, once a humble parish priest. Michael Romanoff, his son, 
became the founder of the house of Romanoff, the present dy- 
nasty, the great names of which—Peter, Alexander, and Nicholas 

are so familiar to us. Father and son,—the former as Pa- 
triarch, the latter as Czar, reigned together; a circumstance of 
which a Russian historian boasts as something ‘ remarkable in 
the annals of the world, which has in no country nor in any 
time been repeated.’ 

This auspicious circumstance opens the third stage of Russian 
history,—a period of transition and of attempts at reformation. 
The great hero of this period, whose figure, in fact, fills up the 
whole of our author’s canvas, is the Patriarch Nicon, whom he 
describes as being together (although in coarse and homely pro- 
portions) ‘a Russian Luther and a Russian Wolsey. He has 
devoted the second last lecture of his volume toa striking picture 
of this Russian Reformer. He passes by with a brief paragraph 
—as being, we presume, beyond his special field in these conclud- 
ing lectures—the career and character of Cyril Lucar, a reformer 
in a far higher sense than Nicon. Many of Dr Stanley’s readers 
will be disappointed, and with some justice, at this. A move- 
ment so important in the Eastern Church as that represented by 
Lucar, first Patriarch of Alexandria and then of Constantinople, 
might have been expected to secure a larger share of notice from 
the historian of the Eastern Church. Lucar was the ardent 
student of European Protestantism, and the correspondent of 
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Dutch Protestant ministers; the friend of Archbishop Laud, and 
the munificent donor to Charles I. of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
now one of the chief treasures of the British Museum; a theo- 
logian who, if not properly styled a Protestant, was yet a be- 
liever in justification by faith, and in the sole authority of Holy 
Scripture ; a Reformer, without being an Iconoclast, strong in 
conviction, yet patient in hope, seeking to win, in his own lan- 
guage, by ‘ gentle and slow remedies,’ what he could not achieve 
otherwise; a fervent apostle, a devoted martyr. The Patriarch 
Nicon is a bolder and more decisive, but a ruder and coarser 
figure,—a mixture of simplicity and barbaric strength, of mag- 
nanimity and yet wilfulness and obstinacy, as different as possible 
from the refined, thoughtful, and comprehensive theologian of 
Alexandria and Constantinople. 

The reforms after which Nicon strove were mainly practical. 
‘He set himself with stern severity and indomitable courage 
to root out the various abuses of the Russian hierarchy, espe- 
cially the one crying evil, unfortunately not yet extinct—in- 
temperance. To this day they remember, with a mixture of 
veneration and hatred, what they expressively call the “ hedge- 
hog hand” with which he kept them down.’ He distinguished 
himself by the most active benevolence, founding hospitals and 
almshouses, visiting the prisons personally, and rendering prompt 
justice to those whom he judged innocent after examination. 
He innovated upon the most time-honoured practices of his 
countrymen, —the superstitious veneration for sacred pictures, 
the exclusion of the female sex from the open enjoyment 
of public worship. He forced, after a long struggle, the recog- 
nition of the validity of the baptism of the Western Church ; 
he improved the Church music; he promoted the circulation of 
the Scriptures in the purest Sclavonic dialect ; he revived preach- 
ing, ar from his own lips was first heard, ‘after many cen- 
turies, the sound of a living practical sermon.’ To this ardent 
spirit of reform he united a savage determination of manner, in 
comparison with which the ‘ rough action’ of Luther or of Knox 
is gentleness itself. ‘ He was,’ according to the report of a 
Greek archdeacon, who travelled at the time in Russia, ‘a 
very butcher among the clergy. His emissaries are perpetually 
going round the city; and when they find any priest or monk 
In a state of intoxication, they carry him to prison, strip him, 
and scourge him. His prisons are full of them, galled with 
heavy chains, and logs of wood on their necks and legs, or 
they sift flour day and night in the bakehouse. A terrible 
story is told of him in an interview with the chiefs of a Kal- 
muck tribe, who avowed themselves cannibals, saying, in re- 
ference to a refractory clergyman, ‘I have a man here who 
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deserves death; I will send for him, and present him to you 
that you may eat him, 

It may be easily imagined that such a reformer as this was 
not likely to be popular. Enemies sprang up around his path, 
and at length succeeded in driving him into retirement, and 
securing his condemnation. At first he had not only stood in high 
favour with the Czar Alexis, the son of Michael, and the father 
of Peter, but a peculiar and even affectionate intimacy for many 
years united them. Many of the nobles, however, hated him 
with an intensity exceeding the Czar’s regard, and at length 
were successful in sowing the seeds of dissension between the 
friends. Nicon resigned his dignity, withdrew into a convent, 
and was at last degraded and imprisoned during many years. 
Finally he returned, but only to die. As he sailed down the 
Volga to meet the Czar Theodore, who had recalled him, death 
overtook him; and he was buried, after his many vicissitudes, in 
the Monastery of the Resurrection, or the New Jerusalem, which 
he had earnestly desired might be his last resting-place. 

Peter the Great is the second reformer of the Russian Church ; 
and to him, in conjunction with ‘ the Modern Russian Church,’ 
Dr Stanley accordingly devotes his concluding lecture. He de- 
scribes his visit to England, and his personal appearance, not 
with the broad vivacity of Macaulay in his last a but with 
those quiet and graphic touches of outward feature which distin- 
guish his style. ‘ The ancient Czars vanish to appear no more, 
and Peter remains with us, occupying henceforward the whole 
horizon. Countenance, and stature, and manner, and pursuits, 
are absolutely left alive in our sight. We see the upturned look, 
the long black hair falling back from his fine forehead, the fierce 
eyes glancing from beneath the overhanging brows,—the mouth 
clothed with indomitable power. We gaze at his gigantic 
height, his wild rapid movements, the convulsive twitches of his 
face and hands; the tremendous walking staff, almost a crowbar 
of iron, which he swings to and fro as he walks ; the huge Danish 
wolf-dog and its two little companions, which run behind him.’ 
With all his own savage peculiarities, and the wild passions in 
which he freely indulged, Peter was undoubtedly the great civi- 
liser of Russia. He had a clear perception of what his country 
needed, and the most ardent and persevering ambition to secure 
its elevation in the scale of nations. Nothing could move him 
from his purposes; and he endured, what to him must have been 
a true self-denial, ‘the splendour of Paris and London, and, 
what is still more astonishing, the cleanliness of Holland,’ that 
he might acquire himself those branches of knowledge and of 
art that he laboured to recommend to his countrymen. 

The reforms which he carried out in the Church were similar 
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to those attempted by Nicon,—reforms of the ‘ customs, institu- 
tions, and habits, rather than of the doctrines and ideas’ of Rus- 
sian Christianity. Notwithstanding all his contact with Western 
forms of religion and of freethinking, he remained himself 
attached with apparent sincerity to the Orthodox Church. He 
had dined at Lambeth with Archbishop Tenison, and also with 
Bishop Burnet, to whose gossip we are indebted for many 
stories of his visit to Reale’ ; he had attended Lutheran 
sermons in Germany, and visited the house of Luther in Wit- 
temberg, where he dashed in pieces the Reformer’s drinking- 
cup, in vexation at not being allowed to carry away the memo- 
rial; he had loaded vessels with works of Dutch theology 
for the enlightenment of his subjects, and come across free- 
thinkers at Amsterdam; but he remained staunch to the faith of 
his fathers, and looked upon an adherent of the Seven Councils 
as wiser than all modern speculators in religion. Yet he recog- 
nised the necessity of many advances in Church as in State. 
He increased schools, regulated the monasteries, and set limits 
to their growth. His main constitutional change was the aboli- 
tion of the Patriarchate, and the substitution of a synod of pre- 
lates, presided over by the Emperor or his secretary. He also 
innovated, as Nicon had done, upon many details of ecclesiastical 
habit ; and his changes in this respect provoked more irritation 
and serious and permanent opposition than any of his greater 
changes. Russian Dissent seems to have been called forth chiefly, 
if not entirely, in this manner. It is the offspring not of desire 
for change, but of conservative resistance to change. The main 
body of Dissenters, known under the name of Starovers, call 
themselves ‘the Old Believers,’ and claim to be the one true 
Orthodox Church of Russia. ‘They are Protestants,’ says Dr 
Stanley, ‘but against all reform. They are Nonjurors and 
Puritans both in one. They regard the Established Chureh as 
Babylon,—themselves as the woman who fled into the wilder- 
ness ; Nicon as the False Prophet; the Emperor as the Great 
Dragon; Peter as Antichrist himself. Their converts from the 
Established Church are solemnly rebaptized.’ 

The grounds of this Eastern Nonconformity are ludicrous in 
their frivolity, and present our author with a text which he does 
not fail to improve. It was deemed a mortal sin, for example, 
that Nicon should have changed the time-honoured practice of 
blessing with only two fingers. The ‘ doctrine of the three 
fingers,’ as it was called, was impious and heretical in the highest 
degree. The repetition of the name of Jesus in two syllables 
instead of three, and of the Hallelujah thrice instead of once, 
were damnable errors. Equally to be reprobated was the cor- 
rection of the service-books and of the old version of the Scrip- 
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tures. In the same manner, many of the innovations of Peter— 
the introduction of Western pictures into churches, the use of 
tobacco, and even of potatoes—particularly the alteration of the 
calendar, were regarded as fatal heresies. The horror caused 
by this last change was extreme. ‘ Was it not the very sign 
of Antichrist, that the Emperor should change the times and the 
seasons? Could there be anything so impious as the assertion 
that the world was created in January, when the ground was 
covered with snow,—not on St Saviour’s day in September, when 
the corn and the fruits were ripe?’ Yet there was something 
even worse than this—the attempt to enforce the Western mode 
of cutting the beard. To shave the beard was pronounced ‘a 
sin which even the blood of martyrs could not expiate’ So 
strong was the opposition on this point, that the Emperor was 
compelled to some extent to give way; and among the clergy of 
the Established Church, no less than among the Dissenters, 
‘flowing locks and magnificent beards’ are still the fashion. 

The Russian Dissenters, as has been already stated, are chiefly 
settled on the banks of the Volga and amongst the Cossacks of 
the Don. They live in peace, and practise without interference 
their peculiar rites. Some are more moderate, and others more 
extreme, in their opposition to the Established Church; but 
their general aim is the preservation of every feature in the 
ancient ritual of Russia. Benediction with two fingers, the use 
of the antique service-books and pictures untainted by Western 
art, but especially the medizval chant in all its wild disson- 
ance,— sole orthodox, harmonious, and angelical chant,’— are 
the points in favour of which they raise their testimony. Com- 
pact, and devoted in their adherence to their inherited forms, 
they yet form only a section of the nation, and from their very 
characteristics tend to a steady diminution. 

The great bulk of the Church, with its most distinguished 
prelates, embraced the changes introduced by Peter. Three 
prelates in particular, Theophanes of Plescow, Metrophanes of 
Voronege, and Demetrius of Rostoff—were, in Dr Stanley’s lan- 
guage, ‘the Cranmer, and the Ridley, and the Latimer, who 
assisted the Russian Henry in his arduous work, and who, 
whilst they earned the hatred of the Old Believers, have yet, at 
least in the two latter instances, won a reverent admiration from 
the hearts of the nation at large.’ The Dissenter passes by with 
contempt the tomb of Demetrius in the venerable church of 
Rostoft, as the man who, when the Rascolnicks (the Separatists) 
said they would rather part with their heads than their beards, 
answered, ‘ You had better not. God will make your beards 
grow again; will He ever make your heads grow again?’ But 
by many a pilgrim the grave is visited as of a canonized saint, 
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and no work is more popular in Russian cottages than his ‘ Lives 
of the Russian Saints.’ 

The fact that the Russian Church continues unimpaired, and 
even strengthened, by the violence of Peter’s changes, is evidence 
to our author of its inherent vitality. But what its future will be 
he does not venture to conjecture. The fair dream which he 
indicates in the following words is more, we apprehend, the 
expression of the fond hopes of the man, than the expectation 
of the historian :—‘ Will Russia exhibit to the world the sight 
of a church and people understanding economy, fostering the 
progress of new ideas, foreign learning, free inquiry, not as the 
distinction, but as the fulfilment, of religious belief and devo- 
tion? Will the churches of the West find that, in the greatest 
national church now existing in the world, there is still a 
principle of life at work, at once more stedfast, more liberal, 
and more pacific, than has hitherto been produced either by the 
uniformity of Rome or the sects of Protestantism? On the 
answer to these questions will depend the future history, not only 
of the Russian Church and Empire, but of Eastern Christendom, 
and, in a considerable measure, of Western Christendom also.’ 
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Art. V.—Edwin of Deira, and other Poems. By ALEXANDER 
Smita. 1861. 


WE are the advocates of the real in poetry, as in art and in 
everything, and love our brown loaf better than Ambrosia, and 
claret at thirty shillings more than the mead of the Mysian 
Olympus. Such tastes are human and ignoble; but we are con- 
vinced that a greater amount of incomprehensible twaddle has 
been talked upon the ‘ideal’ than upon any other mundane 
matter. The ideal! Except in the frost-bitten romance of the 
nursery, or during the revelries of the dear Christmas-tide, where 
does the ‘ideal’ exist? The gauzy wings, and the bricf and 
spangled petticoats, are yet, no doubt, unprofaned by an irreve- 
rent criticism. 
‘Still in immortal youth Arcadia smiles.’ 


Jack still mounts his marvellous bean-stalk; and Cinderella 
drops the fairy slipper, as she hurries from the enamoured 
prince. But the man who, in these days, can sit down, and, 
in cold blood, indite a treatise on the ‘ ideal, must be a lunatic, 
oralover. The reign of chivalry is over; and the ‘ideal’ has 
no place in a world which has been converted into an extensive 
cotton-mill. 

The triumph of the realistic school of artists has been pretty 
complete of late. We are all Pra-Raphaelites. Mr Millais’ 
gawky girls, and Mr Dyce’s skinny saints, have gained the day. 
The fair and noble matronhood of Sir Joshua, and the princely 
simplicity and lustre of Gainsborough, have grown quite dim in 
our eyes. That was the England of Mrs Crew, and Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire: our England prefers a charity-scholar 
with chubby cheeks and bare legs, or a bit of misty hill-side, 
or a clump of Scotch firs stained with sunset. Not that we are 
altogether wrong—by any means. ‘The old mythological pic- 
tures,—the Hours, and the Muses, and the Graces,—were, it 
must be confessed, hideously tiresome; and the artist had be- 
come so careless in his observation and reproduction of natural 
iorms, that it was a chance whether Mr Ruskin could tell a 
cauliflower from a cabbage in his pictures. ‘ The sacred Seasons 
might not be disturbed’ (so Keats supposed) ; yet are they gone. 
The kindly old-fashioned Seasons, that we all remember so well, 
Summer, seated on her tawny pard, and Autumn, crowned with 
yellow sheaves, and grey-bearded Winter, shivering in his bear- 
skin coat, have been clean swept away, and men of fine genius 
expend more ‘tender’ labour on the berries of the mountain 
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ash than on the blue eyes of Lesbia. Why not? Magna est 
veritas. Let us be true, and sincere, and conscientious, however 
dreadfully unpleasant we may make ourselves. 

But it is ungracious to utter a single word that may be con- 
strued, even by remote implication, into a sneer at pictures, 
that, in honesty, we hold in all honour. To paint a leaf truly 
is a good thing; to touch the heart is a better ; and many of our 
Pree-Raphaelites can do both. We may smile at the stiff and 
quaint formality of their earlier work, if we like; in so far as 
it was purely imitative and scholastic—an endeavour to repro- 
duce Cimabrue and Fra Angelico in the nineteenth century—it 
did not merit our gratitude ; but in so far as it indicated an honest 
desire to represent ‘the meanest flower’ with essential accuracy, 
it did. And one could see, even then, that a sweet and powerful 
fancy was at work,—a fancy which sought a freer expression 
and more ‘liberal applications.’ The first pictures of the school 
were stubbornly prosaic ; in the later, the presence of a fine and 
rare faculty is made manifest. Rossetti’s Guinevere at Oxford, 
where the phantom queen rises between the unfaithful knight 
and the San-Greal, and keeps the coveted blessing from his grasp : 
Hunt’s great Christ in the Temple, and his strange picture of 
the sacrificial goat, plodding its weary way through the quaking 
wilderness, with the encrimsoned rocks of Edom smiling down 
upon the deadly and accursed Sea: Wallis’ Chatterton, where the 
white ghost of the morning casts its cold light upon the yet 
warm clay, and the martyr-face beautiful in death, and the 
tawdry garret, from which the Immortal has escaped now: the 

ale, passionate, imploring woman-child in the JZuguenot, who 
1s yet so glad and proud in her despair of the man who durst not 
lie by a gesture even for her: the fawn-eyed sisters, gathering their 
wonderful Autumn Leaves in the mystical glory of the twilight : 
the ineffable rapture of the mother, when she stretches out her 
suppliant hands towards her infant daughters, who—thank 
God—are safe once more, though the fire still crimsons with 
its red light their smiling trustful faces, and the white night- 
gear, in which they lay in each others arms, and dreamt together 
of the angels who tended their innocent slumber ;—these are 
pictures where the imagination is triumphant. Yet they are all 
rigorously truthful,—so truthful, that adverse criticism will 
insist that they are little better than photographs. But even a 
fern-leaf or a rose-bud, painted by such a hand, is a very different 
matter from the fern-leaf or the rose-bud which comes out of the 
photographer’s box. A photograph is a blind transcript from 
nature; but, in the most literal picture, the imagination binds 
the blossoms and stirs among the leaves. 

The triumph of the realistic school has been nearly as com- 
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plete in Poetry as in Art. An immeasurable gulf divides the 
age which could relish ‘the great Mr Congreve’s’ stilted and 
artificial tribute to ‘ Anna’s mighty mind,’ from that which re- 
cognises, in the simple and honest words that Alfred Tennyson 
addresses to his Queen, a truer spirit of loyalty. In Poetry, 
too, as elsewhere, the old etileaes have ‘ undergone the 
earth.” The Spirit that had her haunt ‘by dale, or piny 
mountain, or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly brook,’ has 
vanished, and left no trace of her whereabouts. Where are 
Oberon and Titania? There is no moonlight now like that in 
the Afidsummer Nights Dream. Never a witch rides to the 
‘ Brocken’ on her broom; and when, in its mystic cauldron, 
her black broth simmers upon the stage, the gods laugh. Even 
the Hobgoblin has lost faith in himself, and cracks a jest upon his 
own nose. Phillis, and Daphne, and Lavinia have been for- 
saken by their swains ; and the domestic poet of the period pre- 
sents his frigid affections to Mary-Jane or Anna-Maria. Our 
‘Bridge of Sighs’ crosses the unromantic, if not unmemorable 
river, which supplies Barclay and Perkins’. 

It was about time indeed that the romantic school should be 
abolished, when Mrs Radcliffe and Monk Lewis had come to be 
its apostles. The thing had entirely worn itself out: it was as 
dead as the Dead Sea,—and the sooner it was put out of the 
way the better. The fairy world had been unpeopled ; which 
it was not to Shakespeare, though he rather inclines occasionally 
to quiz Peas-Blossom and Mustard-Seed. But Shakespeare 
had as real a faith in that world as in any other; it did not 
strike him with any sense of strangeness. Theseus, no doubt, 
declares, —‘ I never may believe these antique fables and these 
fairy toys;’ but the Master himself must be held to reply, in the 
words of Hippolyta, that even the tricks of the imagination are 
never altogether without warrant; and that, when thus trans- 
figured, the story of the night,— 


‘ More witnesseth than fancy’s images, 
And grows to something of great constancy : 
But, howsoever, strange and admirable.’ 


Yet even Shakespeare rarely gives us more than a glini of moon- 
light. Ariel and Titania are very well in their way ; but English- 
men need coarser food: moonbeams will not fill the stomachs 
of mortals ; and so, with his delightful ease, he turns the page, 
and the strong colourless light falls upon doughty burghers, and 
patriotic kings, and the passions which consume Lear, and 
Othello, and Juliet. 

That the recoil has been somewhat excessive need not be 
denied. Reactions always are ; and Mr Buckle will be succeeded 
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by a fanatical Joe Smith or an ultramontane priesthood. Words. 
worth has a good deal to answer for in this respect. Steeped in 
poetry, as he was, the bard of Rydal was yet utterly destitute of 
the faculty of selection, and he always showed himself quite 
unable to appreciate the natural suitableness and the relative 
proportions of the subjects on which he worked. The result 
was, that in vindicating the real, he not unfrequently descended 
to what was essentially mean, trivial, and prosaic. Most of his 
disciples have kept in his track, ‘The delicate revelries of the 
imagination, the stately discourse of kings and heroes, Belinda’s 
charming burlesque, the polished couplet and the ringing 
epigram, have been exchanged for the sorrows of an idiot or the 
amours of the nursery maid. The fair humanities of old reli- 
gion, nay, even the ladies and gentlemen in the drawing-room, 
are scrupulously avoided, and the poet seeks the angel of the 
house in the scullery or behind the bar. This wretched mistake 
discredits the reformation. Homeliness is not necessarily poetic. 
It is pure caprice and wantonness to single out the ignoble inci- 
dent in an ignoble career. The man who does so wilfully cripples 
his art. The most exquisite genius is needed to conceal the 
essential meanness and poverty of many of the situations which 
Wordsworth selects; and, with all his enthusiasm, he fails to invest 
them with interest. Whereas a great theatre—the Thermopyle 
Pass, the Sacred Lagoon, the Plain of Marathon or of Troy— 
warms the imagination. It rouses the fire in the reader, and he 
comes prepared to own and to obey the spell. 

The true domain of poetry may be said, in this aspect, to lie 
somewhere between the photograph and fairy-land. Neither 
fairy nor photograph is touched by the authentic passion of the 
imagination ; and, deprived of tts heat, poetry dies. The nobler 
incidents of history (using the word in its widest sense) are thus 
the materials which the poet must use, and, for our part, we are 
disposed to hold that these incidents should be chosen from 
the past rather than from the present. 

Not that we by any means acquiesce in the opinion that the 
present time is necessarily prosaic. Every age has its own 
romance ; and scraps of that romance are sometimes visible to, 
and sung by, the contemporary poets. The Charge of the Light 
Brigade is already classic as one of Homer's battles. No tragedy 
in past history causes a thrill such as stirred Europe, the other 
day, when its greatest statesman died. Cavour’s whole life, 
indeed, is a poem,—none the less fascinating because the purity 
of his patriotism did not shrink from base allies and obscure in- 
trigue. He may, like Robert Bruce, have deeply sinned ; but 
he was true to freedom, and he died for his nation. It is impos- 
sible to touch pitch with impunity; but it cannot be said to defile 
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the man who devotes his life with incorruptible fidelity to a great 
cause, as it defiles the man whose aims are sordid and whose 
ambition is mean. The’ character of Cavour may continue to 
perplex the judgment of the formal moralist; but, as with 
the outlawed king, the higher and more religious instinct strikes 
home, detects the royal manhood behind, and pronounces an 
unfaltering absolution :— 


‘ De Bruce, thy sacrilegious blow 
Hath at God’s altar slain thy foe ; 
O’ermastered yet by high behest, 
I bless thee, and thou shalt be bless’d !’ 


And even the real life immediately about us still keeps its pathos. 
Love, anger, jealousy, despair, are potent under Victoria as 
under Agamemnon or Lear. There is not a household in the 
land where the Great Sorrow is not felt—which the Destroyer 
does not enter—from which the Cry of the Human does not 
ascend to heaven. 
‘O God, to clasp these fingers close, 
And yet to feel so lonely ; 
To see a light on dearest brows, 
Which is the daylight only. 
Be pitiful, O God!’ 

Mrs Browning’s is a noble poem,—alas! that she too should 
even to-day have dragged that sharp cry, not from one heart 
only, but from many who reverenced and loved the purity, and 
gentleness, and unquenchable energy, and vivid intelligence, of 
a most helpful woman,—but the subject is one not easily ex- 
hausted. It will last our time,—as also, let us trust, the Love 
which deprives His dart of its sting, and reaps victory through 
her tears. Such materials can the present time furnish to the 
Tragic Muse; and for Comedy,—Have we not Vincent Scully 
and a whole island of Irishmen ? 

At the same time, as we have intimated, we incline to prefer 
the claim of History. When a poem possesses a historical basis, 
the risk of caricature is diminished. The poet who spins his 
web out of his own brain for any long time, ‘ gangs aft agee ;’ 
whereas the poet who relies upon the facts which the unima- 
ginative annalists of a people have recorded, is protected against 
the deceitfulness of the imagination, and brought back incessantly 
to reality. And, moreover, an event, as a whole and in its com- 
pleteness, may be viewed with better effect when removed a 
little way from us. The pressure of the crowd partly conceals 
its proportions; but, in the silence of the night-season, what is 
poetic in the story is disengaged from its casual environment, 
grows plainer and more distinctly articulate. 
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We have always held that there was the right stuff in Mr 
Alexander Smith. We felt sure that one who united, as he did, 
the fire of the poet with the sagacity and moderation of the 
critic, would ultimately work clear of the fogs which obscured 
his genius. We are glad to find that we have not been mis- 
taken. Mr Smith has turned to history; and, guided by the 
Venerable Bede, has produced a thoroughly good piece of work. 
There can be no mistake about it. He has hitherto failed con- 
spicuously in his choice of subjects; but his choice in this case 
is admirable. The story is rife with incident, and keeps the 
reader’s interest awake from beginning to end. [is plot, too, 
has been generally very defective: it wanted bone and muscle ; 
but he has now got a historical framework which he is forced to 
respect, and which prevents him from running into unnatural- 
ness. The morbid and diseased self-consciousness of the Life 
Drama is got rid of: the author of Ldwin of Deira is beyond 
dispute an eminently healthy and well-conditioned mortal. 
The passion is no longer inverted or irregular; and, while it 
has ceased to consume itself in an explosive way, it continues to 
fire the narrative, and prevents it from languishing or growing 
tame. Nor does his fertile pictorial faculty run to seed as 
it used to run; the tendency to verbal conceits and remote 
prettinesses is subdued; and when an analogy is introduced— 
for the dawn, and the sea, and the stars, are still visible—it is 
true, simple, and effective, and aids, instead of embarrassing, the 
progress of the story. In short, we everywhere detect the evi- 
dence of honest and thorough work, and the result is exactly 
what we might look for. Mr Smith has written a poem, which 
is marked by the strength, sustained sweetness, and compact 
texture of real life. 

No doubt, the old cuckoo-cry of plagiarism will be again heard. 
It will be said that Hdwin of Deira is a mere echo of The Idylls 
of the King. We do not dwell upon the fact that Mr Smith 
had planned and well nigh executed his poem before the ap- 

earance of the Laureate’s master-piece (though we have the 
Dest reason to know that such is the case), but we say that 
those who cannot see that, however alike in certain subordinate 
respects the two works may be, Mr Smmith’s is yet substantially 
original, must be quite unable to discriminate between the 
nicer moods of poetic feeling. We have no doubt that, were 
we to descend into the obscure arena, we could point out 
half-a-dozen passages—not more—in which there is a marked 
verbal resemblance between Edwin and the Jdyl/s. But what 
of that? Can such coincidences—lying upon the surface, and 
not affecting the internal structure and general bearing of the 
work—detract from the reputation of a poet who, in the concep- 
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tion and execution of his subject, shows vital force and essential 
originality ? 

Some critics, indeed, who desire to deal fairly and honestly 
with Mr Smith, may say that his indebtedness does not end 
here. And in one sense they are right. Mr Smith is un- 
doubtedly indebted to the Laureate for the form of his verse. 
The Morte d’ Arthur is, if not the first, at least the most perfect 
specimen, in our language, of a peculiar poetic construction. It 
is rather difficult to define precisely wherein its peculiarity con- 
sists. We may compare it, perhaps, with the paintings of some 
of the early artists—Cimabue or Giotto—or with the abstract 
representations of natural forms in architecture. It is plain, 
angular, unelastic; but in its lofty simpleness there is none of 
the familiarity of the love-song or the pastoral. This simple 
stateliness is preserved with unbroken and marvellous effect 
throughout the Morte @ Arthur. It is perceptible, in a more 
modified form, in The Idylls of the King, and Mr Smith has 
employed it in Edwin of Deira, but with certain essential varia- 
tions. With simplicity of construction, he has tried to inweave 
richness of imagery and subtlety of feeling. It may be doubted 
how far such a union is practicable. We are rather disposed to 
fancy that the style to which we allude is best suited to represent 
the marked and naked features of nature, and well-defined and 
not very intricate feelings. It is thus that it is used in the 
Morte @ Arthur—the scenery massively lined rather than de- 
scribed,— 

‘A dark strait of barren land, 
On one side lay the ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full,’— 


and the feelings clearly articulated, and not confused by moral 
or intellectual dilemmas. Mr Smith, however, has almost suc- 
ceeded in his venture; and, though we experience a jolt occa- 
sionally, it is seldom sufficient seriously to interrupt our enjov- 
ment. We do not think it needful to add a word on his right 
to use this form. If he is not entitled to use it because it has 
been used by another, then Pope was not entitled to employ in 
The Dunciad the measure which had been employed by Dryden 
in MacFlecknoe—a proposition which we bequeath to the provin- 
cial and metropolitan Cockneys who pass their time in picking 
the dry bones of the poets. 

It is a story from the early annals of England that Mr Smith 
has selected. He has caught the hurry and movement of a 
martial age. The poem is rich with colour; there is everywhere 
a glow as of a king’s crown or a knight’s armour. The princes 
and warriors are noble gentlemen. ‘The chivalrous demeanour, 
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the stately kingliness of speech, are well suited to the environ- 
ment. But it is the scenes of stiller life, when the strife of 
heroes, and the bay of the hunters’ dogs, and the clatter of the 
wine-cup, and the trumpet-call sounding shrilly through the 
crash of battle, are momentarily silenced, that we like best. 
Donegild, smitten but unsubdued by suffering,— 


‘More queenly—wearing sorrow’s dreary crown, 
And robed in bitter wrongs—than when she moved 
In youthful beauty, and the diadem 
Paled in more golden hair,’—— 


is a fine picture, firmly handled; and Bertha is as sweet a girl 
as ever entered into a poet’s dream. We are almost afraid to 
own how much we admire her. There is an exquisite rhythm 
in the verse whenever this maiden enters, as if her own fingers 
had touched the strings—a delicious swell of music, as if the very 
Spirit of Love were breathing through the words. It may be 
quite true that we never meet in modern literature with the superb 
and thoroughbred gentlemen, to whom we are introduced in 
Coriolanus or The Tempest—gentlemen who seem to have spoken 
with kings and worn ermine all their days—but Bertha, at least, 
may claim a niche between Miranda and Hermione. 

We have spoken highly of Mr Smith’s new poem; and we are 
anxious that our readers should judge of the fidelity of our-esti- 
mate. They will be better able to do so, if, before reading the 
sketch of the story and the illustrative extracts we purpose to 
make, they will, in the first place, turn to Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History of the English Nation (Book ii., cap. 9 to 14 inclusive), 
where they will find the history of ‘ AZduin, King of the Nor- 
thumbrians,’ narrated at length. In the meantime, a few sen- 
tences from Hume will serve to explain ‘the situation.’ 


‘ Adelfrid, king of Bernicia, having married Acca, the daughter of 
Ella, king of Deiri, and expelled her infant brother Edwin, had 
united all the counties north of Humber into one monarchy, and ac- 
quired a great ascendant in the heptarchy: he also spread the terror 
of the Saxon arms to the neighbouring people ; and by his victories over 
the Scots and Picts, as well as Welch, extended on all sides the bounds 
of his dominions. . . . Notwithstanding Adelfrid’s success in war, he 
lived in inquietude on account of young Edwin, whom he had unjustly 
dispossessed of the crown of Deiri. This prince, now grown to man’s 
estate, wandered from place to place in continual danger from the at- 
tempts of Adelfrid, and received at last protection in the court of Red- 
wald, king of the East Angles, where his engaging and gallant deport- 
ment procured him general esteem and affection. Redwald, however, 
was strongly solicited by the king of Northumberland to kill or deliver 
up his guest : rich presents were promised him if he would comply, and 
war denounced against him in case of refusal. After rejecting several 
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messages of this kind, his generosity began to yield to the motives of 
interest; and he retained the last ambassador, till he should come to 
a resolution in a case of such importance. Edwin, informed of his 
friend’s perplexity, was yet determined at all hazards to remain in 
East Anglia, and thought that, if the protection of that court failed him, 
it were better to die, than prolong a life so much exposed to the per- 
secutions of his powerful rival. This confidence in Redwald’s honour 
and friendship, with his other accomplishments, engaged the queen 
on his side ; and she effectually represented to her husband the infamy 
of delivering up to certain destruction their royal guest, who had fled 
to them for protection against his cruel and jealous enemies. Red- 
wald, embracing more generous resolutions, thought it safest to pre- 
vent Adelfrid before that prince was aware of his intention, and to 
attack him while he was yet unprepared for defence. He marched sud- 
denly with an army into the kingdom of Northumberland, and fought a 
battle with Adelfrid, in which that monarch was defeated and killed, 
after avenging himself by the death of Regner, son of Redwald: his 
own sons, Eanfrid, Oswald, and Osway, yet infants, were carried 
into Scotland; and Edwin obtained possession of the crown of Nor- 
thumberland. Edwin was the greatest prince of the heptarchy in 
that age, and distinguished himself both by his influence over the 
other kingdoms, and by the strict execution of justice in his own 
dominions. He reclaimed his subjects from the licentious life to 
which they had been accustomed; and it was a common saying, 
that during his reign a woman or child might openly carry every- 
where a purse of gold without any danger of violence or robbery.’ * 


The —_ opens at the close of the great battle with Ethelbert, 
which drives Edwin, a solitary fugitive, from his kingdom, to 
seek the hospitality of his father’s friend, King Redwald. 


‘ Edwin ’scaped, but ’scaped as one 
Wet-fetlocked from the Morecambe tide, that brings 
Sea-silence in an hour to wide-spread sands 
Loud with pack-horses, and the crack of whips. 
And on the way the steed of steeds beloved 
Burst noble heart and fell; and with a pang 
Keener than that which oftentimes is felt 
By human death-beds, Edwin left the corse 
To draw the unseen raven from the sky ; 
Then fearful lest the villages of men 
Might babble of his steps to Ethelbert, 
Certain to sweep that way with clouds of horse, 
He sought rude wastes and heathy wildernesses 
Through which the stagnant streams crept black and sour. 
He wanders on, passing through ‘the land of reed and fen, 
with many a wing be-clanged,’ till he comes to a glen near 
Redwald’s capital,— 
‘To a ravine that broke down from the hill 
} History of England, chap. I., p. 32. 














that comes— 





























him cordially. 







With many a tumbled crag : 
From stony shelf to shelf: the rocks were touched 
By purple fox-gloves, plumed by many a fern ; 

And all the soft green bottom of the gorge 

Was strewn with hermit stones that sideways leaned, 
Smooth-checked with emerald moss.’ 


Here he meets one of the pages from the Court, who enlarges to 
him on the gossip of the palace, on the king and his seven sons, 
‘the maddest men for hunting, and his daughter Bertha, a maid 
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a streamlet leapt 


‘ Like silence after hoof and bugle-blare ; 
Who owns the whitest hand, the sweetest cheek 
Air touches, sunlight sees.’ 


At length they reach the town,— 


‘ Discoursing thus 


They entered on a broad and public way 
Whereon were travellers and lively stir, 

And now a maid, and now a knight went past 
With light upon his armour; and at length, 

The while the press was growing more and more, 
They came upon the palace, vast in shade 
Against the sunset. Noisy was the place 

With train and retinue, and the cumbrous pomps 
The feasters left without. The steeds were staked 
Upon the sward, and from the gates the folk, 
Busy as bees at entrance of a hive, 

Swarmed in and out. Men lay upon the grass, 
Men leaned with folded arms against the walls, 
Men diced with eager hands and covetous eyes ; 
Men sat on grass with hauberk, greave and helm 
And great bright sword, and as they sat they sang 
The prowess of their masters deep in feast,— 
How foremost in the chase he speared the boar, 
How through the terrible battle press he rode, 
Death following like a squire.’ 


The travel-stained fugitive is brought into the great hall, where 
Redwald and his nobles are feasting, — 
‘A hundred bearded faces were up raised 
Flaming with mead,’ 
The king recognises him ; the wandering face brings back the 
old time, | ‘ere thou, young sir, wert thought of,” and he greets 


Placing Edwin beside him, the feast, which is 


described with great zest, goes on,— 


‘Sheep, steer, and boar, 


And stags that on the mountain took the dawn 
Iligh o’er the rising splendours of the mists, 
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Were plenteously there. All fowls that pierce 
In wedge or caravan the lonely sky, 

At winter’s sleety whistle, heaped the feast ; 
With herons kept for kings, and swans that float 
Like water-lilies on the glassy mere. 

Nor these alone. ll fish of glorious scale, 

The fruits of English woods, and honey pure 
Slow oozing from its labyrinthine cells, 

And spacious horns of mead—the blessed mead 
That can unpack the laden heart of care— 

That climbs a heated reveller to the brain, 

And sits there singing songs.’ 


Next day, dressed in a manner suited to his rank, he is con- 
ducted to the chamber where the princes are preparing for the 


chase. 


‘ Then he led, 
Through a long passage, toward a noise of dogs 
That ever nearer grew, and entered straight 
A mighty chamber hung with horn and head; 
Its floor bestrewn with arrows, as if War 
Grown weary of his trade, had there disrobed 
And thrown his quiver down. And in the midst 
The brothers stood in hunting gear, and stroked 
Great brindled dogs, that leapt about their knees, 
And talked of them the while, and called to mind 
How this one charged the lowering mountain bull, 
What time he stood affronted in the glade 
And the spurned earth flew round him in his rage ; 
How the boar’s tusk made that one yelp and limp 
The day he came upon him in the brake.’ 


Then, while they babble of hawk, and steed, and hound, the 


princess enters,— 








‘In at the door a moment peeped a girl, 
Fair as a rose-tree growing thwart a gap 
Of ruin, seen against the blue when one 
Is dipped in dungeon gloom; and Redwald called, 
And at the call she through the chamber came, 
And laid a golden head and blushing cheek 
Against his breast. He clasped his withered hands 
Fondly upon her head, and bent it back, 
As one might bend a downward-looking flower 
To make its perfect beauty visible, 
Then kissed her mouth and cheek.’ 


Edwin proceeds to describe to Redwald how he lost his king- 


‘ And how, at a most dismal set of sun, 
He saw his files lie on the bloody field, 
Like swathes of grass, and knew that all was lost ;’ 
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and urges the cautious and hesitating old man to undertake his 
cause. Redwald will not commit himself, but his eldest son 
Regner, touched by the misfortunes and nobleness of the fugi- 
tive, becomes his fast friend. A hawking expedition follows. 
A heron is flushed among the reeds of a gloomy mere, and 
Edwin first casts his hawk,— 


‘Then Regner, riding near, 
Watching his countenance, caught his eye, and cried, 
“ When ’gainst the heron Ethelbert thou fliest, 
I follow in thy track, come weel, come woe!” 
And, rising fiercely in his stirrup, flung 
His falcon into air. A glorious sight 
To see them scale the heaven in lessening rings 
Till they as motes became: while here and there 
About the strand the eager brethren rode, 
With shaded faces upturned to the blue, 
Now crying, “ This one has it!” and now “ That!” 
When suddenly, from out the dizzy sky, 
Dropped screaming hawks and heron locked in fight, 
Leaving a track of plumes upon the air. 
Down came they struggling, wing and beak and claw, 
And splashed beyond the rushes in the mere. 
Amid the widening circles to the waist, 
A falconer dashed and drew to shore the birds, 
All dead save Edwin’s falcon, that, with claws 
Struck through the heron’s neck, yet pecked and tore, 
Unsated in its fierceness.’ 


On their return to the palace, and after the feast is over, Bertha 
joins them,— 


‘The Princess came and sang as was her wont, 
And as it chanced that night a tale of love— 
Of love new-born and trembling like an Eve 
Within a paradise all wide and strange 
At the most perilous sweetness of herself 
But one short moment known. And while her voice 
Went wandering through a maze of melody, 
The hand lay where it fell, and ceased the breath, 
And finer grew the listening face. And when 
Like a leaf’s wavering course through autumn air, 
The wildered melancholy music ceased, 
And silence from a rack of keen delight 
Unstretched their spirits to their grosser moods 
And common occupations, she arose 
With music lingering in her face, and eyes 
That seemed to look through surfaces of things, 
And would have thence withdrawn from out the hall - 
But Regner caught her twixt his mighty knees, 
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Proud of her innocence and gentle ways, 
Impatient half that she was not a glede 
Fire-eyed to peck his fingers.’ 


Edwin is already deeply smitten, and he has soon an opportunity 
to avow his love. A great stag-hunt takes place, at which the 
princess is present. They leave the palace in the early morning, 
ride to the forest where the antlered monarch has been seen, 
and the chase begins— 


* And when afar 
At instance of a strong-lunged forester, 
The sudden bugle on the rosy cliff 
Was splintered into echoes, from the marsh 
The heron screaming rose; within his wood 
The mountain bull stood listening to the sound, 
Silent as lowering thunder, when the winds 
Are choked, and leaves hang dead; and from his lair 
Rose, with dew-dappled flanks, the stag, and snuffed 
Their coming in the wind—a moment stood, 
His speed in all his limbs—but when the pack 
Dragged with them down the echoes of the vale 
And opened out, he fled, with antlers laid 
Along his back like ears.’ 


As the impetuous chase goes on, Edwin and Bertha are left 


alone together, and the story is told— 


* Around a crag 
That with its gloomy pines o’er-hung the vale, 
Swept hunt and hunter out of sight and sound. 
They were alone, and in the sudden calm, 
When round them came the murmur of the woods 
Upon a sweeping sigh of summer wind— 
O moment dying ere a cymbal’s clash! 
O memory enough to sweeten death !— 
The unexpected solitude surprised 
His heart to utterance, and the princess sat 
Blinded and crimson as the opening rose 
That feels yet sees not day. Then, while the wind 
To his quick heart grew still, and every leaf 
Was watchful ear and eye, he pressed his lips 
Upon the fairest hand in all the world 
Once.’ 


The stag is killed by Regner, and the hunters turn home— 


‘The princess rode with dewy drooping eyes 
And heightened colour. Voice and clang of hoof, 
And all the clatter as they sounded on, 
Became a noisy nothing in her ear, 
A world removed. The woman’s heart that woke 
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Within the girlish bosom—ah! too soon !— 
Filled her with fear and strangeness; for the path, 
Familiar to her childhood, and to still 

And maiden thoughts, upon a sudden dipped 

To an unknown sweet land of delicate light 
Divinely aired, but where each rose and leaf 
_ Was trembling, as if haunted by a dread 

Of coming thunder. Changed in one quick hour 
From bud to rose, from child to woman, love 
Silenced her spirit, as the swelling brine 

From out the far Atlantic makes a hush 

Within the channels of the careless stream, 

That erst ran chattering with the pebble stones.’ 


But, ere he reaches the palace, Edwin’s friend, the page, meets 
him, and warns him not to enter, as an agent of Ethelbert is 
with the king, who meditates treachery. He remains without 
the walls during the night,—a prey to bitter reflections— 
¢“ Ah, miserable me! My soldiers bleach 

Beneath the moon, and she who bore me, sleeps 

On flint beside the waterfall, begirt 

By widows, and by children, and by all 

The congregated sorrow of a realm 

Most sorrowful. And I, who can alone 

Bring to my people roof-tree, fire, and law, 

And build for them again an ordered state, 

Sit here an outcast, and the door is shut.’ ” 


As he waits through the long night, sorrowful and desperate, an 
apparition appears to him, and undertakes to restore him to his 
kingdom and to unite him with Bertha. Edwin promises 
obedience to his ghostly visitor; and in the morning the page 
returns to inform him that Ethelbert’s emissary has been dis- 
missed, that war has been declared, and that the council in the 
king’s chamber wait for him. He enters, and Redwald tells 
him somewhat hotly that, moved by Bertha’s tears, he has 
espoused his cause— 
‘ And while the king 
Went on thus chafing, Edwin’s sleepless heart 
Grew silent as an eagle’s famished brood 
Huddled upon a ledge of rosy dawn, 
When sudden in the blinding radiance hangs 
Their mighty dam, a kid within her grip, 
Borne off from valleys filled with twilight cold 
That know not yet the morn.’ 
Edwin gratefully accepts the proffered aid, and concludes by 
avowing his love for the princess— 
‘ At the king’s feet 
She sat, and, hearing, over neck and brow 
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Brake morning; and as love is faced like fear, 
Or wears fear’s mask, she hid her own and shrank ; 

And, shrinking, like a sudden burst of light, 

The unimprisoned splendour of her hair 

In coil on coil of heavy ringlets fell, 

And veiled the face that burned through hands close pressed, 


And clothed her to the knee.’ 


Redwald gives his consent, in a passage of great beauty, and the 
two are betrothed— 


‘So, sweet, arise, 
And give the man thy heart hath chosen out, 
From all his fellows a pure hand in pledge 
Of faithfulness—the one assured thing 
He ever will possess upon the earth.”’ 


And then Bertha rises up, and puts her hand in his,— 


‘She heard, and, all untouched by virgin shame, 
False and unworthy then, erect she stood 

Before her father and her brethren seven, 

Pale as her robe, and in her cloudless eyes 

Love, to which death and time are vapoury veils 
That hide not other worlds, and stretched a hand, 
Which Edwin held, and kissed before them all 

In passionate reverence; smitten dumb by thanks 
And noble shame of his unworthiness, 

And sense of happiness o’erdue. And while 

The prince’s lips still lingered on the hand 

That never more could pluck a simple flower 

But he was somehow mixed up in the act, 

She faltered like a lark beneath the sun 

Poised on the summit of its airy flight, 

And, sinking to a lower beauteous range 

Of tears and maiden blushes, sought the arms 
That sheltered her from childhood, and hid there, 
Shaken by happy sobs.’ 


The preparations for the war are quickly completed. With his 
army Edwin crosses the hills, ‘through a world of mist, and 
crag, and dashing waterfall,” and swoops upon Ethelbert like a 
falcon. The usurper is driven to bay,— 


‘ So when the sun 
Broke through the clouds at setting, on a mound 
Stood Ethelbert, surrounded by his lords, 
Known by his white steed and his diadem, 
And by his golden armour blurred with -blood,’— 


and falls under Edwin’s axe, after a kingly conflict, in which 
Regner is slain. 
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Restored to his kingdom and married to Bertha, the great 
drama is played out. The passionate excitement of war and love 
is over. A graver strain succeeds. Edwin has now to dis- 
charge the duties of the kingly office; and the poem is hence- 
forth occupied with domestic life, religion, and his efforts to 
reconstruct the shattered state. A son is born to him—named 
Regner, after Bertha’s noble-hearted brother—and the little 
fellow is very exquisitely described— 


‘So the boy throve into his second year, 
And babbled like a brook, and fluttered o’er 
The rushes, like a thing all wings, to meet 
His father’s coming, and be breathless caught 
From the great foot up to the stormy beard 
And smothered there in kisses. And whene’er 
Edwin and Bertha sat in grave discourse 
Of threatened frontier and the kingdom’s need, 
If the blue eyes looked upward from their knees, 
Their voices in a baby language broke 
Down to his level, and the sceptre slipped 
Unheeded from the hands that loved his curls 
Far more to play with. Every day these twain— 
Two misers with their gold in one fair chest 
Enclosed—hung o’er him in his noon-day sleep 
Upon the wolf-skin—blessed the tumbled hair, 
Cheek pillow-dinted, little mouth half-oped 
With the serenest passage of pure breath, 
Red as a rose-bud pouting to a rose; 
Eyelids that gave the slumber-misted blue ; 
One round arm doubled, while the other lay, 
With dainty elbow dimpled like a cheek, 
Beside a fallen plaything. Slumbering there, 
The fondest dew of praises on him fell, 
And the low ery with which he woke was stilled 
By a proud mother’s mouth.’ 


The poem concludes with the arrival of the Christian mis- 
sionaries, and the adoption by the king—warned by the appari- 
tion who again appears to him—of the faith which they have 
been sent to teach. This last scene is very fine and animated. 
A ship has arrived in the offing, and the king rides down to the 
beach to greet the wayfarers— 

‘In the bright 
Fringe of the living sea that came and went 
Tapping its planks, a great ship sideways lay, 
And o’er the sands a grave procession paced 
Melodious with many a chaunting voice. 
Nor spear nor buckler had these foreign men, 
Each wore a snowy robe that downward flowed, 

















The Early Christian Missionaries. 


Fair in their front a silver cross they bore, 
A painted Saviour floated in the wind, 
The chaunting voices, as they rose and fell, 
Hallowed the rude sea-air.’ 


The people assemble on a great plain outside the city, and Pau- 
linus addresses them,— 


‘ Fair island people, blue-eyed, golden-haired, 
That dwell within a green delicious land 
With noble cities as with jewels set-— 

A land all shadowed by full-acorned woods 
Refreshed and beautified by stately streams,— 


and tells them of the message with which he has been en- 
trusted— 


‘ The Lord Christ bleeding bowed His head and died ; 
And by that dying did He wash earth white 
From murders, battles, lies, ill deeds, and took 
Remorse away that feeds upon the heart 
Like slow fire on a brand. From grave He burst, 
Death could not hold Him, and ’ere many days 
Before the eyes of those that did Him love 
He passed up through yon ocean of blue air 
Unto the heaven of heavens, whence He came. 
And there He sits this moment man and God; 
Strong as a God, flesh-hearted as a man, 

And all the uncreated light confronts 
With eye-lids that have known the touch of tears.’ 


King and people accept the new religion ; and, as the idol-temples 
are fired, the white-robed priests unite in a solemn chaunt— 


‘« Down falls the wicked idol on his face, 
So let all wicked gods and idols fall! 
Come forth, O light, from out the breaking east, 
And with thy splendour pierce the heathen dark, 
And morning make on continent and isle 
That thou may’st reap the harvest of thy tears, 
O Holy One that hung upon the tree.”’ 


Once more Paulinus addresses the king, and, in prophetic 
strain, discloses to him the great future which is now in store for 
his land— 


‘From out the twilight of unnoted time 
The history of this land hath downward come 
Like an uncitied stream that draws its course 
Through empty wildernesses, and but hears 
The wind sigh in the reed, the passing crane ; 
But Christ this day hath been upon it launched 
Like to a golden barge with burnished oars, 








Edwin of Deira. 


Whose progress makes the lonely waters blush, 
And floods the marshes with melodious noise. 
And as that river widens to the sea 

The barge I speak of will dilate and tower, 
And put forth bank on bank of burnished oars, 
And on the waters like a sunset burn, 

And roll a lordlier music far and wide, 

And ever on the dais a king shall sit, 

And ever round the king shall nobles stand.’ 


So Edwin grows and flourishes, and becomes a mighty idol- 
breaker, until, in a good old age, he is laid in the church which 
he has built— 
‘ The fanes he burned 

At Goodmanham, at Yeverin, and York, 

And Cateret where the Swale runs shallowing by. 

To Redwald and his sons he bore the faith, 

And sent Paulinus to the neighbouring kings. 

Near his own city, where the temple stood, 

He raised to Christ a simple church of stone, 

And ruled his people faithfully, until 

Long-haired and hoary, as a crag that looks 

Seaward, with matted lichens bleached by time, 

He sat in hall beholding, with dim eyes 

And memory full of graves, the world’s third bloom ; 

Grandchildren of the men he knew in youth ; 

And dying, pillow-propped within his chair, 

The watchers saw a gleam upon his face 

As from an opened heaven. And so they laid 

Within the church of stone, with many a tear, 

The body of the earliest Christian king 

That England knew; there neath the floor he sleeps, 

With lord and priest around, till through the air, 

The angel of the resurrection flies.’ 


Such is Mr Smith’s new poem. We have quoted from it at 
length, because we are anxious that our readers should share 
with us the pleasure of again listening to a fine piece of old his- 
tory,—one of the storied tales belonging to ‘ the milky youth of 
this great English land,’ —and because, having spoken so highly 
of its many beauties, we are bound, in a manner, as the lawyers 
say, ‘to instruct our averments.’ 
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It would be difficult to select any portion of Europe whose 
geological structure has been so frequently discussed, and yet 
so little worked out and understood, as the northern part of 
Great Britain. Some of the earliest and greatest battles of 


geology have been fought on Scottish soil. It was there that 
Hutton elaborated his immortal “Theory of the Earth ;” and it 
was there that the cramped and crude speculations of Werner were 
disproved, and replaced by a broader and deeper philosophy. 
From the hills and glens of Scotland geology has obtained some 
of her surest foundation-stones ; and many parts of the country 
are now regarded as classic spots by geologists all over the world. 
Nevertheless, we repeat that, in comparison with other countries, 
especially with England, the geological structure and history of 
Scotland are still very far from being generally or adequately 
understood. 

The chief cause of this state of things is, that in the main, 
Scottish observers have been mineralogists rather than geolo- 
gists, and, while exploring the mineral structure of their country, 
have, till within the last few years, done little towards eluci- 
dating the relations in time of its rock masses, and thereby con- 
structing a geological history. Recently, however, the habit 
of observation has become more thoroughly geological. Among 
the causes of the change, a chief place is due to the inroads of 
southern geologists—some of them Scotchmen—who, satisfied 
with their labours in the south, have crossed the borders to try 
their fortune among the little known rocks of the north. Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Professor Edward Forbes, Mr Daniel 
Sharpe, Mr Binny, and Professor Harkness, may be named in 
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illustration. They have all written papers on the geology of 
Scotland within the last ten years, though not themselves resi- 
dent in that country. Of these papers, those by Sir R. I. 
Murchison have completely revolutionized the geology of half 
the country. Edward Forbes has brought the secondary rocks 
of the Hebrides into still closer relation to those of England, 
while Mr Binny and Mr Harkness have done the same for the 
Permian rocks of Dumfriesshire. This friendly raid of English 
hammer-bearers has excited the dormant energies of their Scot- 
tish brethren, and now at length the geology of the country 
bids fair to be thoroughly explored. 

No better illustration of the character and progress of geolo- 
gical inquiry in Scotland could be found than in a comparison 
of the maps, whose titles are prefixed to this article. In that of 
Macculloch we have the outlines of the great rock masses of 
the country roughly defined, together with a large amount of 
detail. It shows at a glance the general arrangement of the 
formations, and exhibits even more strikingly than is seen in 
nature their remarkable strike from north-east to south-west. 
The map, however, is better entitled to the name of mineralo- 
gical than geological; and, in this respect, it only represents in 
another form the prevailing character of Scottish inquiry in this 
branch of science. The maps of Professor Nicol and Mr Knipe 


are repetitions of that of Macculloch, with the additions and 
corrections that were made up to the time of their publication. 
They are still mineralogical rather than geological. The little 
map just published by Sir R. I. Murchison and Mr Geikie is 
the first attempt at a really geological representation of the 
country. It is, unfortunately, too small in size to be of much 
= use in the field, but it is, we —_ the forerunner of a 


arger one. The classification of the Highland rocks, which 
these geologists have worked out, is there shown very clearly ; 
the old red sandstone and carboniferous formations are likewise, 
for the first time in Scotland, subdivided into their respective 
zones ; the igneous rocks are classified according to their chrono- 
logical position; and a large number of useful notes and signs 
is inserted on the body of the map, and along the margin. This 
little map, in short, represents in a condensed form the present 
state of geological inquiry in Scotland. 

The changes which the last few years have witnessed in the 
received ideas of the geology of the whole region from Cape 
Wrath to the Cheviot Hills, although of great extent and in- 
terest, are still very far from being generally understood. They 
have been announced in learned societies and associations, and 
published in scientific journals, but have not yet made much 
way among the public at large. We propose in this article to 
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point out their nature and extent, and to show how mucli still 
remains to be done in deciphering the ancient geological history 
of Scotland. 

To one who wanders over some of the wilder tracts of the 
Highlands, it may seem a strange thing to be asked whether 
these grim erags, and cliffs, and scaurs, tossing themselves up- 
wards in giant confusion towards the sky, are yet capable of 
reduction to geological symmetry and order. One naturally 
connects these tumultuous masses of hill and mountain with 
some strange Titanic conflicts of early nature, when powers that 
seem now extinct waged wild war together, and tore up the 
trembling crust of the earth into heaps of ruins. Such a scene 
is familiar to most of our readers in the pass between Lochs 
Katerine and Achray, and in the still more impressive defile of 
Glencoe. Not less striking are the narrow fiords along the 
western coast, as Lochs Hourn and Nevis, where precipitous 
mountains, ef endless forms, black, jagged, and desolate, plunge 
headlong down beneath the waves of the Atlantic. And far 
away inland, among the deeper recesses of Inverness-shire and 
Ross, other masses of similar outlines, thrown together as it 
were at random, form the favourite haunt of the red deer and 
the eagle. 

It cannot be a matter of wonder that, where there appears 
such a chaos of external form, it should have been inferred, even 
by geologists, that the rocks stand forth to us as the memorials 
of a primeval and chaotic condition of our planet. Nor is this 
impression lessened when we look a little more narrowly into the 
structure and composition of these rocks. They are made up of 
layers of different minerals, not disposed in regular lamin like 
those of our sandstones and shales, but crumpled, and twisted, 
and gnarled in endless flexures and convolutions. It is, indeed, 
hardly possible to exaggerate the contortions to which some of 
these rocks, as gneiss and mica schist, have been subjected. To 
represent the arching of the greywacke strata of St Abb’s Head, 
Sir James Hall made the famous experiment of piling up a 
number of layers of different coloured cloths, and compressing 
them from the sides. But no such experiment would adequately 
illustrate the convolutions of the Highlands. We should have 
to contrive it so that the layers of cloth or other material might 
actually break into and become incorporated with each other, the 
whole being irregularly crumpled om puckered up into a thou- 
sand varying folds, 

Besides such complexity of structure, there is a corresponding 
variety of mineral composition. The same mass seldom lone re- 
tains the same mineralogical character and arrangement. At one 
moment we are presented with the rock called gneiss; a few 
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yards farther on it passes into mica schist, then into tale schist, 
chlorite schist, hornblende rock, serpentine, porphyry or granite. 
To attempt to unravel all these complications, would be a vain 
and a hopeless task. The early Scottish geologists tried it; and 
the sense of bewilderment to which it gives rise, seems to have 
strengthened them in their views of the powerful part which 
igneous forces played in the production of the rocks of the High- 
lands. They found scope, too, for their love of mineralogy, and 
were content to show the details and varieties of mineral struc- 
ture without troubling themselves to inquire how far the rocky 
masses which constitute the Highlands might be capable of re- 
duction to the same laws that regulate the occurrence of other 
stratified deposits. They ascertained how one schist, by the 
change of its component minerals, passed into another, and how 
it was traversed by granite veins; and they called the whole 
series primitive or primary—a simple and comprehensive term, 
truly, by which to define the geological age of a large tract 
of country. 

And so the matter rested for many years. Some there were 
who suspected that the mountainous districts of Scotland might, 
after all, prove not quite so entirely beyond the pale of order, 
and who shrewdly guessed, that as the great Silurian range of 
South Scotland passed below the central coal-fields, it might be 
that the excessively mineralized rocks of the Highlands were only 
the Silurian strata of the south coming to the surface again in a 
more altered form. But this was only a guess, and no one could 
say any more on the subject. Seven years ago, however, Sir 
Roderick Murchison—who had gone over part of the North-west 
Highlands, and observed some important features there, with 
Professor Sedgwick, so far back as 1827—revisited the district of 
Sutherland, and led the way towards clearing up the hitherto 
inexplicable geology of the Scottish Highlands. Now that the 
task has been achieved by him, and his fellow-labourers, Ramsay, 
Harkness, and Geikie, the whole structure of the country seems 
so simple, that one wonders how it should have remained so long 
unknown. In place of being the vague memorials of chaotic 
convulsions and Titanic earthquakes, boiling oceans and half 
molten continents, we see the rocks group themselves like other 
ordinary sedimentary deposits in due order, with a simplicity and 
symmetry that are truly astonishing. There are many diffi- 
culties about them which geologists cannot yet explain ; but the 
key to their structure has at last been found, and discloses to 
us, at a first glance, the old truth, that nature, even in her wildest 
moods, has ever been operating according to the same fixed and 
determined laws. 

In the year 1854, Mr Peach, being sent from his eustom- 
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house station at Wick to visit a wrecked ship on the north coast 
of Sutherland, discovered certain organic remains in the lime- 
stone of Durness, which, though imperfect, were unquestionably 
shells. ‘This discovery renewed Sir Roderick Murchison’s inte- 
rest in the incompleted observations of his earlier years; and as 
it seemed to give a clue to the geological relations of the North- 
west Highlands, he spent part of the same summer among the 
Sutherlandshire rocks, accompanied by Professor Nicol. The 
two geologists were fully agreed upon certain points of structure ; 
but they differed in some of the most essential parts—a difference 
which, unfortunately, has been widened during the subsequent 
years. With all deference to the opinions of Professor Nicol, 
however, and with a high appreciation of the boldness with which 
he has defended them, we must unequivocally decide in favour 
of the observations of Sir Roderick. There cannot be a doubt, 
we think, that the explanation so ably worked out by the latter 
geologist is the true one, and that it will always be regarded as 
one of the greatest achievements of his long and distinguished life. 
He ascertained that the order of superposition of the crystalline 
rocks, so difficult to determine in the Central and Southern 
Highlands, was, in certain tracts of Sutherlandshire, as manifest as 
in any undisturbed tract of Secondary rocks in Southern England. 
He proved that there was first and lowest a dark crystalline gneiss, 
forming irregular tracts along the sea-board of Wester Suther- 
land and Ross; that over the edges of this ancient rock there 
rested huge mountains of gently-inclined red sandstone; that on 
the worn and denuded surface of the sandstones came a later 
group of quartz rocks and limestones, above which, in strict con- 
formable sequence, lay a newer gneiss, that swept eastwards in 
vast curving folds towards the North Sea. It is hardly possible 
to over-estimate the importance of this discovery in its bearings 
on the geology of the Scottish Highlands. Sir Roderick further 
argued the probability, that the quartzose and gneissose rocks 
that lay above the red sandstones would prove to be of Silurian 
age—an inference which was completely verified by the discovery 
of other and more perfect fossils in the Durness limestone. Be- 
fore tracing the progress of this discovery, however, it may be 
well to glance at the physical features of the district in which it 
was made, since these admirably illustrate the close interconnec- 
tion of the geological structure of a country with its external 
contour. 

The west coast of Sutherland and Ross is deeply indented 
with narrow and often intricate fiords, that open out into the 
Atlantic. The shores are rocky and bare; and from Loch 
Inchard southwards for forty miles, or more, they consist mainly 
of the old or fundamental gneiss, which stretches inland for a 
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greater or less distance, until overlapped by the red sandstone 
mountains. Nothing can be more impressive than the aspect of 
this great fringe of gneiss. You stand on one of its higher 
eminences, and look over a dreary expanse of verdureless rock, 
grey, cold, and barren, protruding in endless rounded crags and 
knolls, and dotted over with tarns and lochans, which by their 
utter stillness heighten the loneliness and solitude of the scene. 
Seawards, perhaps, if the sky be clear, you may catch in the 
distance the outline of Lewis or Harris—another range of the 
same primeval rock. But eastwards, in an inland direction, the 
landscape wholly changes. Beyond the undulating belt of gneiss 
rise some of the grandest mountains in Scotland—giant pyramids 
of red sandstone, with their strata disposed in lines, like level 
courses of masonry. The contrast of tint comes out strongly, 
between the rich reddish-purple hue of these mountains, and 
the cold neutral grey of the plateau that lies between them and 
the sea. The effect is occasionally rendered still more impres- 
sive by a capping of white quartz rock on the mountain summits. 
In certain phases of the sky, when the light falls brightly on 
these hill-tops, they look as if covered with ice; and the long 
lines of white rubbish that seam their sides might pass for 
glaciers that have shrunk up the mountains almost to the limit 
of perpetual snow. Advancing eastwards along one of the deep 
passes that are cleft through these sandstone ranges, you enter 
the district of quartz rock—a tract of sterile hills of almost 
snowy whiteness ; then comes the limestone range, conspicuous 
by the bright green of its vegetation, and the number of its cot- 
tages, each with surrounding patches of barley or potatoes ; be- 
yond rises another chain of grey quartz hills, and then you pass 
into the region of the upper gneissoze rocks—dark undulating 
mountains, traversed by deep glens, whose sides are grey with 
debris or brown with heath. Such are the features of those 
wide tracts of Sutherland and Ross where the succession of the 
ancient crystalline rocks of Scotland is clearly exhibited, and 
where lies the key to the structure of the rest of the Highlands. 

Until the discovery of Sir Roderick Murchison, it was be- 
lieved that the gneiss of Lewis and the north-west coast formed 
a part of the great gneissic series of rocks, which in the map of 
Macculloch was represented as spreading over nearly the whole 
of the northern half of Scotland. The red sandstone was set 
down, without question, as a part of the Old Red Sandstone; 
and the extreme northern pl of Great Britain was thus re- 
garded as ‘ set in an Old Red Sandstone frame.’ The quartz 
rocks and limestones were classed with the rest of the gneisses, 
schists, and slates, as primitive; and Macculloch’s announce- 
ment, that he had found chambered shells in some of them in 
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Sutherland, escaped attention. In short, the whole of the crys- 
talline masses of Scotland formed a terra incognita, into which 
no geologist had ventured, and as to whose history and age he 
could only form vague conjectures. 

The clear natural sections of the north-western counties, how- 
ever, have at last opened the way to a complete understanding 
of the geology of the Highlands. The craggy sides of Suilven, 
Queenaig, and Ben More, that rise so gloomily from the margin 
of Loch Assynt, the precipices that descend into the depths of 
Loch Maree, and the shelving slopes that skirt the shores of 
Loch Broom, have given us a clue by which to unravel the in- 
tricate and endless convolutions of the rocks that stretch over 
Inverness, Perth, and Aberdeen, and sweep westwards through 
Argyle and the Hebrides to the shores of Ireland. Following 
their guidance, we learn that there exists in the North-west 
Highlands and in the Hebrides a gneiss older than any other 
rock in Britain—older even than any other rock in Europe, save 
the gneiss of Scandinavia, of which it is probably a prolonga- 
tion. ‘This rock is a gnarled, twisted, crystalline mass, contain- 
ing a large admixture of the mineral hornblende, and on the 
whole very different from any other gneiss in the country. It 
is disposed in wavy irregular beds, always highly inclined or 
vertical, and running with wonderful persistence in parallel lines 
from N.N.W. to S.S.E. At Loch Maree it contains some lime- 
stones, but these have yielded no fossils; indeed, they appear to 
be so highly altered, that we can hardly hope ever to find them 
fossiliferous. Sir William Logan has described a rock like this 
occupying the same geological position in Canada; and he has 
given to the formation of which it forms a part, the name of 
‘Laurentian,’ from its abundance along the banks of the St 
Lawrence. This name has been adopted by Sir R. Murchison 
and Mr Geikie in their map, and will probably become the re- 
cognised designation of the oldest rock of the British Isles. 

The separation of this rock from all the other gneiss of Scot- 
land was the first step in Sir Roderick’s discovery: the next 
was the separation of the red sandstone from all the Old Red 
Sandstone. On the twisted and crumpled edges of the old 
Laurentian gneiss the red sandstones of the north-west rest, in 
what is called by geologists an unconformable sequence. The 
two series do not join on to each other consecutively, but are 
divided by a great physical break, which, of course, must re- 
present a long period of time. The gneiss was, no doubt, at 
one time an ordinary sedimentary rock, like our common sand- 
stones and shales; but it had been changed, in the process called 
metamorphism, into a hard crystalline mass, and had likewise 
been crumpled and elevated, and then worn and ground down 
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by the sea, before the red sandstone and conglomerate which 
rest immediately above it began to be deposited. 

Few scenes in Scotland are better calculated to impress the 
geologist than the aspect of the sandstone mountains of the 
North-western Highlands. Along some of the maritime lochs, 
as Loch Keeshorn, Loch Torriden, or Gairloch, these vast 
truncated pyramids rise from the sea-margin to a height of fully 
3000 feet, their bedded layers rising course above course in long 
sweeping lines, as it were the masonry of some primeval race 
of Titans. And yet these masses, vast as they appear, are 
nevertheless only fragments of a continuous sheet of sandstone 
which once spread over the whole of the north-west of Scotland 
to a depth of more than 3000 feet. They are merely the relics 
of a formation—like lonely sea-stacks that rise in mid ocean— 
the last vestiges of a land that has passed away. 

In these sandstones no fossils have yet been found. But Sir 
Roderick Murchison has called them Cambrian, inasmuch as 
they underlie, unconformably, a series of rocks which are unques- 
tionably of Lower Silurian age. There seems to us no reason 
to dispute the application of this name, which has been given to 
the vast series of sandstones and grits that lie below the Silurian 
strata of Wales. The Cambrian beds of the north-west do not 
occur elsewhere in Scotland. ‘They range south-westwards 
along the borders of Sutherland and Ross, crossing into the 
islands of Skye and Rum, and then reappearing no more. 

The strata which follow next in ascending order consist of 
white quartz rock, with some limestones of variable thickness. 
Just as the Cambrian sandstone rests on the edges of the gneiss, 
so do these quartz rocks lie on those of the red sandstone. There 
is here another unconformity or break in the succession ; and the 
meaning of this, as in the former case, is, that after the red sand- 
stone had been accumulated to a great depth, it came to be 
elevated, and its upturned edges, exposed to the action of the 
elements, were worn away. It was on the broken and denuded 
surface of these sandstones—and chiefly, perhaps, out of their 
waste—that the quartz rock—a hardened form of sandstone— 
was deposited. From the general relations of these quartz rocks 
and limestones to each other, and to the rest of Scotland, Sir 
Roderick conjectured them to be of Silurian age. But it was not 
until Mr Peach’s discovery of fossils in them that the conjecture 
was confirmed. They were found to contain, at Durness in 
Sutherland, certain shells of unequivocally Lower Silurian 
ty Pes and this placed their geological age beyond further doubt. 

ad this fact, however, borne reference merely to the rocks of 
the north of Scotland, though interesting in itself, it would have 
been of comparatively small importance in the general geology 
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of the country. But it affected, in the most material way, the 
received ideas of the geological relations of the whole Highlands. 
Sir Roderick showed, and that very convincingly, that these 
fossil-bearing quartz rocks and limestones passed below a series 
of quartzose flagstones, schists, and gneissose rocks, occupying 
the central and eastern parts of Sutherland and Ross. ‘These 
latter strata, therefore, though often highly crystalline, could not 
possibly be older than the Lower Silurian period; and as they 
were covered in Caithness and Easter Ross by the great con- 
glomerate of the Old Red Sandstone, they could not be later than 
the epoch of the Old Red Sandstone,—in short, they could only be 
of Silurian age. It was the natural consequence of this reason- 
ing, that, as the rocks of Sutherland and Ross extended south- 
wards into Inverness, Perth, Aberdeen, and Argyle, the whole 
of the Scottish Highlands—so long regarded as among the 
earliest remains of primeval creation—should be declared to have 
no higher antiquity than that of the Lower Silurian period. 
And thus by so simple a process has the geology of half a king- 
dom been totally changed. 

There can be few pleasures in a scientific life more intense 
than to mark, when once the clue to the geological structure of 
a difficult tract of country has been obtained, how district after 
district, like the detached portions of a puzzle-map, falls into its 
proper place, and how complete is the order, and how evident 
the arrangement, where before all order and arrangement seemed 
to be wholly absent. Of such a kind is the interest with which 
we watch the application of the geology of the north-west of 
Scotland to the rest of the Highlands.’ Instead of being in- 
volved in utter and hopeless confusion, we learn that, from Cape 
Wrath to the Highland border, the great masses of gneiss, 
quartz rock, flagstone, limestone, and schist are grouped in a 
certain determinate sequence, and are repeated by vast folds that 
roll athwart the country from north-west to south-east. It ap- 
— that the succession of formations in Sutherland and Ross 
1olds good over all the rest of the Highlands, and that, by ad- 
vancing southwards from these counties, the geologist recognises 
at every step repetitions of the rocks which are so clearly exhi- 
bited in the north-west. 

The old Laurentian gneiss, as well as the Cambrian sandstone, 
is confined to the north-western coasts and the Hebrides. But the 
quartz rocks and limestones which cover them, occur in other 
parts of the mainland, and also in Jura and Islay, whence they 
stretch into Ireland. In Sutherland and Ross these strata dip 


' See a Memoir on this subject by Sir R. Murchison and Mr Geikie (Quart. 
Jour. Geol. Soc. for May 1861), from which the substance of the succeeding 
paragraphs has been taken. 
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towards the south-east, so that as we advance towards the southi- 
east we come upon higher and higher members of the series. 
This ascending order holds true up to a certain line, and then 
the strata take a reversed dip. Instead of being inclined to the 
south-east, they dip below the surface towards the north-west, 
and in this way they one by one come to the surface again, 
giving rise to the structure which is known geologically as a 


synclinal trough or fold. The quartz rocks and limestones of 


Assynt, stretching away towards the south-west, pass into Skye, 
and then are lost below the Atlantic. Like the other members 
of the series, they dip south-eastwards, and are succeeded by 
higher strata of micaceous and quartzose flagstone and schist, 
until, along a line running from the foot of Loch Shiel by Loch 
Quoich and the head of Glen Cluany towards the north-north- 
east, the centre of the basin is reached. They then begin to rise 
on the other side, lower and lower members appearing in suc- 
cession, and at last the quartz rocks come to the surface again 
along the line of the Caledonian Canal, whence they run south- 
westwards and swell into the enormous mountains of Jura and 
Islay. They soon, however, begin to descend again towards the 
south-east, giving rise to an arch, or, as it is called by geologists, 
an anticlinal axis. Another trough occurs, then another arch, 
and soon ina succession of vast folds to the borders of the 
Highlands, the higher schistose and gneissose strata forming 
the central parts of the troughs, and the quartzose members 
bounding their edges. At last, along the Highland border, 
from Loch Lomond by Dunkeld to Stonehaven, the coarse 
conglomerates of the Old Red Sandstone supervene, and the erys- 
talline rocks are seen no more. 

Such is, after all, the structure of the Scottish Highlands. 
We see in it no abnormal results,—no traces of any earlier con- 
dition of things when laws operated that do not operate now, 
or when forces were at work that had become quiescent ere 
life was introduced upon our earth. On the contrary, we learn 
that, with the possible exception of the Laurentian gneiss, and 
the hardly possible exception of the Cambrian sandstone, all the 
rocks of that region have been formed and have undergone all 
their mutations since the beginning of life, and, therefore, since 
those laws came inte operation by which the Creator still regu- 
Jates the order of nature. Much still remains to be done, and 
many problems stand still unsolved. We know little of the 
process of metamorphism by which the Old Silurian sediments 
were converted into crystalline masses of mica schist, gneiss, and 
granite. And the geological arrangement of these Highland 
rocks introduces some fresh difficulties into the field. For in- 
stance, it has hitherto been customary to regard metamorphism as 
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a deep-seated change, pervading the crust of the earth from 
below upwards. If this were true, it would follow that the oldest, 
and of course lowest, rocks should be most metamorphized. But 
in Scotland this is not the case. The quartz rocks and lime- 
stones, which are at the bottom of the Silurian series, have 
suffered comparatively little change, while the gneissose schists 
that cover them have undergone, in many places, the most in- 
tense alteration. But these and other obscurities will doubtless 
be cleared away at no very distant date. It isenough at present 
to see the direction in which the work must be carried on. 

Passing over the broad belt of Old Red Sandstone and car- 
boniferous rocks that intersects Central Scotland from sea to sea, 
we find the Lower Silurian deposits rising again from under the 
later formations, and stretching across the island from St Abb’s 
Head to the Mull of Galloway. There seems now to be little 
doubt that these strata are really a repetition of part of those that 
form the Highlands, the chief difference being that much less 
alteration has taken place in the south than inthe north. They 
consist of various grits, sandstones, and shales or slates—rarely 
of limestone. They are thrown into endless arches and troughs, 
some of which have been laid bare along the magnificent cliffs 
around St Abb’s Head, so well described by Sir James Hall. 
Fossils have been detected in various parts of this region, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Girvan, where some of the 
higher members of the series appear to occur, while the black 
slates of Moffat have yielded a number of graptolites, and are 
probably very low in the group. But the structure of the great 
range of hilly ground, forming what is sometimes called the 
Southern Highlands, still remains to be worked out. At present 
we know it only in a general way ; and so far as known, it cor- 
responds to that of the north. From about the centre of the 
chain of hills the strata dip away in opposite directions. Those 
towards the north-west, after many convolutions and repetitions, 
disappear below the coal-fields and the Old Red Sandstone tracts 
of the central counties ; while those on the south-east side of the 
chain continue in a similar series of contortions, until they are 
covered partly by the carboniferous and Old Red Sandstones of 
Berwick, Roxburgh, and Dumfries, and partly by the waters of 
the Irish Sea. 

How strange it is to contrast the scenery of South Scotland 
with that of the central and northern Highlands, and yet to 
know that both regions belong to the same great geological for- 
mation, and were formed in the same geological period! How 
marked are the characteristics of that pastoral country immor- 
talized by Scott,—its smooth, long-backed hills, green to the 
summit, and sweeping away on every side in boundless undula- 
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tions ; its sequestered watercourses opening out into tlie broader 
valleys, in which run rivers famous in border song and story 
—Tweed and Teviot, Ettrick and Yarrow; and then its count- 
less peels, and castles, and chapels, lonely and grey, like the 
hill-sides on which they stand; and its endless traditions, by 
which almost every hill and valley is hallowed for ever! How 
different, on the other hand, are the features of those Highland 
tracts to which we have already alluded! The gentle pastoral 
element is wanting, and in place of it there is a savage sterility, 
a grim desolation brooding over a wilderness of crags and preci- 
pices, rugged mountains and trackless glens. Here and there, 
indeed, down the course of a brawling torrent, or along the 
margin of a lake, the mountain ash and the birch have taken 
root, but their straggling green serves only to heighten the effect 
of the surrounding barrenness. And yet these two regions of 
Scotland date from the same ancient period. They formed 
originally parts of one continuous ocean-floor, on which lived tribes 
of now extinct organisms. At the bottom of that old sea sand 
and silt accumulated for countless ages. These deposits reached 
an enormous thickness, and were subjected to a mineral change 
that converted them into hard rock. In what is now the High- 
land region this change was intense, the sand and mud becom- 
ing metamorphized into gneiss and schist. Over the area of the 
southern counties it was not so powerful, and the sediments there 
remained as sandstones, grits, and slates. Eventually subterranean 
forces elevated the sea-bed; during a long lapse of time the up- 
raised land underwent many vicissitudes, being worn away by 
the elements, and sometimes submerged again beneath the sea. 
As the results of all this change, we have now in the one part of 
the country the rugged grandeur of the Highlands, in the other 
the soft — beauty of the south. 

The Upper Silurian formation appears to be but scantily 
developed in Scotland, and it is only within the last ten or twelve 
years that it has been shown to exist there at all. It occurs in 
the uplands of Lanark and Ayr, between Muirkirk and Lesma- 
hagow ; in the Pentland hills, about twelve miles south from 
Edinburgh ; and in the south of Kirkcudbright. In the first 
district it rises from under the basement beds of the Old Red 
Sandstone, and consists of shales and grit-bands. Several genera 
of crustacea have been found in these strata, the most abundant 
and characteristic being the pteryotus.1 The patch of Upper 
Silurian or Ludlow rocks lying among the valleys of the Pent- 
land Hills likewise consists of shales and bands of hard grit. Of 
these some are highly fossiliferous; and the researches of the 


* See the monograph on these crustacea by Professor Huxley and Mr Salter, 
in the ‘ Memoirs of the Geological Survey.’ 
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Geological Surveyors have brought to light a whole suite of 
organisms, some of them specifically identical with those of the 
Ludlow rock of the typical Silurian region. It is by no means 
certain that the area of Upper Silurian deposits is confined to 
the localities just mentioned. When we consider the frequent 
folds of the older palzeozoic rocks, and that the present exposure 
of Upper Silurian strata in Edinburghshire and Ayrshire is due 
to the denudation of the tops of some of these folds, we can see 
how in the less explored tracts of the central and southern coun- 
ties other projecting patches of the formation may have escaped 
observation. An interesting point in connection with this part of 
the geological series of rocks still remains to be worked out,— 
Whether between the Upper and Lower divisions of the system 
there exists any unconformity ; in other words, whether we can 
detect any physical break, to show that the sea-bed of the Lower 
Silurian period had been broken up and possibly elevated into 
land before the shales of the Upper Silurian period began to be 
deposited. We know that there is a break of this kind in the 
contemporaneous series of rocks in Wales, and it would be im- 
portant to ascertain that the subterranean movements which pro- 
duced it extended also into Scotland. If this question is capable 
of solution, it will probably be determined by an examination of 
the hilly ground that stretches from the south-western end of 
the Pentland Hills across the country to the mouth of the Firth 
of Clyde. 

The Old Red Sandstone of Scotland, rendered classic by the 
pen of Hugh Miller, has of late years been investigated more 
closely with regard to its stratigraphic subdivisions. Some 
curious and interesting discoveries have also been lately made in 
its paleontology, especially by Mr Page, Mr Powrie, and the 
Rev. Mr Mitchell, in Forfarshire and Kincardine. It is usual 
to classify this formation into three groups: Ist, and lowest, the 
Lower, or Forfarshire flagstones, containing cephalaspis and 
pterygotus, both of which occur in the Upper Silurian strata ; 
2d, the Middle, or Caithness tilestones, full of ichthyolites—the 
special field of Hugh Miller’s descriptions; 3d, the Upper Sand- 
stones of Dunnet Head, Dura Den, Haddington, “an serwick- 
shire, also containing fish remains with the fragments of plants, 
ra 4 identical with those that occur in the overlying car- 

oniferous beds. It seems to us doubtful, however, how far No. 
2 is strictly intermediate between No. 1 and No. 3. The lowest 
member of the series probably does not occur in Caithness. 
The mere existence there of a coarse conglomerate at the base 
of the tilestones is no proof that the actual base of the formation 
is there represented. At the same time palzontological argu- 
ments are not wanting in favour of the existing subdivision. If 
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the Forfarshire section were carefully examined in its upper 
parts as it approaches the true Upper Old Red of Fife, much light 
could hardly fail to be thrown on this branch of Scottish geology. 
Indeed, Mr Mitchell’s recent discovery of a beautifully preserved 
series of fish in Forfarshire seems already to give a clue to the 
correlation of the Old Red Sandstone on the opposite flanks of the 
Grampian chain. 

Among the Scottish Carboniferous rocks a wide field of re- 
search still lies open, both as regards their stratigraphical sub- 
divisions and their fossil contents. Much has been done of late 
years in each of these departments. In the former, the beauti- 
ful maps of the Geological Survey take a foremost place, show- 
ing as they do the area and subdivisions of the carboniferous 
formation over the Lothians, with its coals, limestones, and 
associated igneous rocks. In the memoir to accompany sheet 
No. 32 of the Survey’s maps the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
is carefully described. The large amount of original observa- 
tion collected in this volume forms a good illustration of the 
truth of the assertion with which we began this article. In the 
area of Midlothian, which we might have supposed to be now 
pretty nearly exhausted so far as its geology goes, the Sur- 
veyors have succeeded in throwing new light on the old ground, 
eliciting new facts in abundance, and presenting a more com- 
plete and, at the same time, a more generalized view of the 
geology of the district than has ever been given before. As 
regards the paleontology of the Scottish carboniferous rocks, 
some good work has also been done. In addition to the re- 
searches of the Survey published in the memoir just referred to, 
there are some excellent papers by Mr Davidson, Rev. Thomas 
Brown of Edinburgh, and Mr John Young of the Glasgow 
Museum. Mr Brown has devoted himself to the investigation 
of the carboniferous strata of the Fife coast, and has succeeded 
in developing their palzontological relations with a clearness 
and brevity worthy of the highest praise. Mr Young’s re- 
searches have lain among the corresponding strata of the Campsie 
hills, where he has collected copious suites of fossils, publishing 
the results in a careful and interesting paper, read last year 
before the Geological Society of Glasgow. We may remark, in 
passing, that the spirit of geological inquiry appears to be more 
vigorous in that city than in any other part of Scotland. An 
enthusiastic band of hammerers exists there, who employ their 
leisure afternoons and evenings in exploring the quarries and 
ravines in their reach. The consequence is, that the list of car- 
boniferous fossils from the west of Scotland is really a large one, 
—very much more complete than that of any other district of the 
country. Mr Davidson, in his recent monograph on the ‘ Scot- 
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tish Carboniferous Brachiopoda’—a work of the highest value to 
the paleontological literature of the country—takes frequent 
occasion to refer to the assistance which he received from the 
Glasgow geologists. 

When the carboniferous formation of Scotland comes to be 
worked out thoroughly in all its relations, lithological, strati- 
graphical, and palxontological, and compared carefully with 
the corresponding formation in England, it will present us with 
one of the most curious chapters in the geological history of 
Britain. At present only the outline of the story can be said to 
have been determined. We know, for instance, that the coal- 
fields of England are not of the same age as the greater part of 
those of Scotland, but belong to a later division of the same 
geological period ; that the coal-fields of the north are contem- 
poraneous, to a large extent, with the Carboniferous, or Moun- 
tain Limestone, of the south; and that the great series of shales 
and sandstones, and occasional coal-seams, which in Central 
Scotland underlie the Carboniferous Limestone, are the equiva- 
lents of the Limestone Shales of the English geologists. This 
is the mere skeleton of the story—one or two of the features out 
of which, without any stretch of imagination, the geologist can 
reconstruct his sketch of the physical geography of the country 
during an ancient condition of things. Let us glance at the 
nature of his evidence, and the way in which he uses it. 

When it is said that the Lower Carboniferous sandstones and 
shales of Scotland are contemporaneous with the Limestone 
Shales of England, the assertion is intended to imply, that dur- 
ing a certain part of a great geological period, known as the 
Carboniferous, mud, and calcareous matter full of corals, shells, 
and other marine remains, accumulated on the sea-floor over the 
area of Central and South-western England; while farther to 
the north the sea was probably less deep, or at least received a 
larger amount of various sediments that gathered over its bed, 
and formed shoaling banks and islets, on which the peculiar 
vegetation of the period flourished in abundance. It is curious 
to trace, both in these lower members of the formation, and also 
in the thick limestone which covers them, how gradual, and yet 
how complete, is the change in their progress from south to 
north. In the limestone itself the alteration is especially appa- 
rent. Throughout Derbyshire, for instance, this part of the 
formation reaches a great thickness, rising up from beneath the 
coal-fields as a great arch, that sweeps away into green undu- 
lating hills ; whence the name, ‘ Mountain Limestone.’ It is a 
truly marine rock, and for two thousand feet or more in depth 
consists of little else than the congregated stems and joints of 
acrinites or stone-lilies, with corals and shells. This vast 
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accumulation of organic remains, as we trace it towards the 
north, becomes gradually split up by the intercalation of sand- 
stone and shale, representing deposits of sand and mud that 
were spread by currents across the bed of the ocean. These 
intercalations continue to increase in number at the expense of 
the limestone. By degrees, too, we encounter thin seams of coal 
resting on layers of underclay. These, we cannot doubt, were 
once sheets of vegetation, that grew on muddy tracts, scarcely 
submerged beneath the waters of the sea and of estuaries. In 
the north of Northumberland, the great Mountain Limestone of 
the central counties has dwindled down into a number of thin 
bands, separated by thick beds of sandstone and shale, with 
seams of good workable coal. And when, in fine, we reach the 
Scottish coal-fields, the limestone is represented by only one or 
two seams, sometimes not thirty feet thick in all, the rest of the 
formation being made up by alternating beds of sandstone and 
shale, with seams of coal and ironstone. It is in this series that 
the Scottish coal-fields principally lie. Hence it becomes appa- 
rent, that at a far-distant epoch the centre and south-west of 
England lay wholly under an ocean peopled with stone-lilies and 
corals, many genera of shells, and not a few fish; while towards 
the north this sea became shallow, until in central Scotland it 
was diversified by muddy flats and sand-bars, and dense jungles 
of a rich aquatic vegetation, the decayed remains of which now 
form our coal-seams. 

As the formation went on, however, the physical conditions of 
the two countries appear to have approximated more closely. 
This is evidenced by the recent determinations of the Geological 
Surveyors, who have identified a certain zone of sandstone in 
the Lothians and Fife with the Millstone Grit of England, and 
have further shown that the coals which overlie these sand- 
stones correspond in fossils to the true English Coal Measures. 
When the forests were growing which gave rise to the coal- 
seams of Newcastle, Staffordshire, and Wales, the same physical 
features seem thus to have extended into Scotland,—a wide ex- 
panse of jungle and morass flooded by the sea. 

But though this general outline of the relation of the Scottish 
to the English coal-fields is sufficiently clear, very little has yet 
been done towards investigating the minute details of the forma- 
tion in Scotland. Such an investigation may seem a dull task, 
and perchance hardly worth the labour. But it is in such 
branches of detailed research that British geology must now 
mainly advance. The general structure of the country is known, 
but the details remain still untouched over large areas. More- 
over, it is only from such an exhaustive process of examination 
that correct generalizations can be formed; and until it is car- 
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ried out, the geological history of our country cannot be regarded 
as complete. The geologist who would write this history must, 
as far as possible, have all the facts, whether valuable or insigni- 
ficant, before him ere he begin. Without this, his pictures will be 
deficient in breadth of treatment, or they will show a vividness 
of outline which must be more or less at the expense of truth. 

There are three features in the geology of the carboniferous 
rocks of Scotland to which attention has not yet been given, and 
which nevertheless seem to open out into a wide and interest- 
ing field of inquiry. 1st, The remarkable absence of certain 
portions of the formation in some parts of the country, and their 
enormous development in other districts. This may have arisen, 
to some extent, from inequalities of the surface on which the 
strata were deposited. More probably, however, it resulted from 
difference of subterranean movement—some parts of the country 
being slowly upheaved, while others were gradually depressed, 
or remained at rest. The amount of change thus produced in 
the ancient physical geography of these tracts was very great ; 
and the evidence of its successive stages still remains tolerably 
clear. 2dly, The influence of the abundant volcanic centres in 
modifying the general aspect of the country during Carbonife- 
rous times. The number of independent foci of eruption that 
continued in activity during the accumulation of the carbonife- 
rous rocks of Central Scotland, can be shown to have been 
large. We cannot doubt, therefore, that the amount of lava 
and ash thrown out at the surface, and now so conspicuous in 
the trap-hills of the central counties, must have tended materially 
to modify the form of the low-lying lands, and change the out- 
line of the numerous bays and interlacing channels by which 
these flats were diversified. It remains as the work of future 
years to trace how far the evidence of such changes can still be 
detected. 3dly, In connection with the two branches of inquiry 
just referred to, it becomes a curious and deeply interesting in- 
quiry, how far these various mutations in the physical features 
of the country affected its plants and animals. This is a subject 
which, so far as we are aware, has never been even suggested. 
It is one, however, for which abundant materials exist, ready for 
the use of any one who has the knowledge and capacity requisite 
to deal with them. We know of no investigation likely to be 
attended with more important results; for it bears not merely on 
the geology of a country, but on those far wider questions that 
relate to the progress of life, and the influence of the inorganic 
on the organic world. 

The Permian formation occurs only in the southern counties 
of Scotland. It consists of various breccias, conglomerates, sand- 
stones, and clays, which occupy a considerable tract of country 
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in the southern part of Dumfriesshire, and extend up some of 
the valleys that open out from the great hilly region of the lower 
Silurian rocks. The Corncockle sandstones, forming part of 
this series, have long been known as the repository of those rep- 
tilian footprints which were first described by Dr Duncan of 
Ruthwell, and which, from the fact that the tracks trended in a 
southerly direction, gave occasion to Dr Buckland’s joke about 
the antiquity of the Scottish national characteristics, since even 
so far back as the Permian ages the tortoises of Scotland were 
‘aye travelling south.” It may be questioned, however, whether 
too wide an extent of ground has not been assigned to the Per- 
mian series. That Sir R. 1. Murchison, Mr Binny, and Pro- 
fessor Harkness were correct in removing a large part of the 
red sandstones from the position which had been given them in 
the Trias, cannot be doubted. But looking at the analogical 
structure of the red sandstones and marls of Roxburgh and 
Berwick, it seems as if there were some possibility that part of 
the Dumfriesshire series may be either carboniferous or Old Red 
Sandstone. This is undoubtedly the case in Nithsdale, where 
art of the red sandstones and marls graduate into the true 
lets Limestone, and are therefore plainly carboniferous. 
Is there no chance that, after all, the sandstones of Corncockle 
Moor may belong to the same age as those of Roxburghshire, 
and that thus the existence of reptilian life in Scotland may be 
traced as far back as the era of the Old Red Sandstone ? 

The Permian strata of the south of Scotland are in some 
instances made up of the broken debris of parts of the carboni- 
ferous series. But we are not aware that they have ever been 
traced transgressively over the edges of the older formation. 
The amount of denudation over the whole area of the southern 
counties, since the deposition of these strata, however, has been 
so great, that only a few fragments are preserved. Enough 
remains to raise some points of much interest in the ancient 
physical geography of the country. Especially desirable is it to 
ascertain over what extent the carboniferous rocks may extend, 
whether they are now covered by newer strata, and what was 
the probable contour of the ground when they began to be worn 
away to form the materials of the Permian breccias and sand- 
stones. We should like, too, to discover whether or not the 
breccias of Dumfries bear evidence of the existence of glaciers, 
as the breccias of Shropshire have been shown to do by Profes- 
sor A. C. Ramsay. 

The Trias formation seems to occur only doubtfully in Scot- 
land. Professor Harkness considers part of the red sandstones 
that border the Solway Firth to belong to this series. But for 
this arrangement there is only lithological probability, no fossils 
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having yet been detected in these strata. There are, however, 
in the north, around the town of Elgin, certain yellow sand- 
stones which have been claimed as triassic, not on the score of 
their lithological characters, but from the nature of their fossil 
contents. Viewing them in connection with the rocks of the sur- 
rounding region, geologists regarded them, though with a little 
doubt, as part of the Upper Old Red Sandstone. The occurrence 
of the skeleton of a small lizard-like animal and a number of 
reptilian footprints in these strata, gave rise to some hesitation as 
to whether a series of deposits containing such highly developed 
organisms could belong to so early a period as that of the Old 
Red Sandstone. But the doubt was allowed to subside, and the 
Telerpeton, or Elgin Reptile, figured in all the manuals and text- 
books as a veritable relic of the Old Red Sandstone fauna. 
Certain large scales or scutes were known to occur in the same 
strata, and were set down many years ago by Agassiz as those 
of a fish, to which he gave the name of Stagonolepis. And so 
in some dusty drawers and shelves these remains rested in ignoble 
obscurity, until their features, so different from those of the fishes 
with which they had been classed, arrested the attention, we be- 
lieve, of Sir Charles Lyell. The scales and bones were more 
narrowly looked to; and Professor Huxley soon demonstrated, 
that in place of belonging to a fish, they in reality formed part 
of a reptile, worthy to rank beside the Ichthyosauri and Plesio- 
sauri of a later period, or the crocodiles and alligators of the 
— day. Fresh doubt was thus thrown on the geological 
iorizon of the sandstones, in which organisms of so high a 
grade had been discovered. Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Charles 
Lyell, Professors Ramsay, Harkness, and others, visited the 
locality, but without being able to solve the question, on account 
of the depth of the superficial accumulations by which the rocks 
are there concealed. As it was impossible to prove from strati- 
graphical evidence that the Elgin sandstones passed down into 
those which are undoubtedly of Upper Old Red Sandstone age, 
and as the fossil evidence went to show that they probably be- 
longed to the triassic series, the geologists have found them- 
selves compelled to bow to the force of the paleontological rea- 
soning, and for the present to regard these strata as triassic. 
The Lias and Oolite are but scantily preserved in Scotland, 
being confined to mere narrow strips and patches along the 
Moray Firth, and on the western coasts of Ross and Inverness, 
with their opposite islands. The small size of the area occupied 
by these formations does not arise from any original poverty of 
development, but from the fact, that the tracts over which’ the 
strata were deposited are now for the most part submerged, while 
the portions that remain above the sea have suffered much from 
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denuding forces, so that they stand as mere relics to mark how 
wide a region was once covered by liassic and oolitic rocks, 
There can be little doubt that, when these rocks were formed, 
the greater part of the north of Scotland was above the level of 
the sea. The pebbly sandstones that form the lower beds of the 
series, point to old lines of beach, which without much diffi- 
culty can still be traced. We know that the hills of Sutherland 
and Ross wore as primeval an aspect then as they do now, and 
that on their grey craggy sides there grew pines of extinct 
kinds along with ferns and cycadaceous plants, just as at present 
we see there the Scotch fir interblended with tle paler green of 
the mountain ash and the hazel. There were thus two seas 
separated by a tract of mountainous land. That to the east 
corresponded to the present German Ocean; that to the west 
formed part of an older Atlantic ; and the land between them is 
still preserved in those wild tracts of the North-west Highlands 
which have already been alluded to. What the configuration of 
the rest of the country may have been, we can only conjecture. 
No strata of liassic or oolitic age have yet been detected south of 
the great granitic barrier of the Highlands, until we reach the 
English border near Carlisle. Possibly the larger part of the 
country was above the sea, and presented as a whole the same 
general aspect as now, save that its vegetation was wholly 
different, approaching more in character to that of Australia, 
while its land animals, as we learn from the corresponding rocks 
of England, presented a similar analogy to those of the southern 
hemisphere. 

The general area occupied by the Lias and Oolite in Scotland 
has long been known, but little has been done towards working 
out the details of these strata, and bringing them into compari- 
son with those of England and the Continent. In the whole 
range of British palzeontology there is no fresher field than that 
of the secondary shales and limestones which fringe the Moray 
Firth, and form many a sheltered bay and wild headland among 
the islands and fiords of our north-western coast. Some good 
papers have been written on some parts of these rocks, but a 
wider and more generalized investigation is urgently needed; 
and we cannot commend to our palzontologists, who begin to 
fret for new fields of research, a task more likely to win them 
renown, than to undertake the minute examination of these 
Scottish secondary rocks. They must bear in mind, however, 
that the labour is, in this case, quite as much physical as mental. 
They will have to prepare themselves for sorry quarters and poor 
fare, and must ever be ready at a push to couch them under the 
most sheltered rock they can select, and sing, with as good a 


grace as may be, 





The Lias and Oolite. 


‘The heath this night must be my bed, 
The braken curtain for my head.’ 


But with all its hardships, the life is a pleasant one. To escape 
from the smoke and din of London into the pure air of these re- 
treats; to exchange the society of voluble Cockneys for that 
of a silent Celt, and the dust and dryness of a museum for the 
freshness of the very rocks themselves, is enough to give a weary 

alzontologist a new lease of life. And we hope before long to 
heat that some one has made the experiment. 

But the palzontology of these rocks is not their only interest- 
ing characteristic that has not yet been investigated. In the 
Western Highlands, and conspicuously in the chain of islands 
known as the Inner Hebrides (including Skye, Egg, Mull, etc.), 
they are associated with a vast succession of igneous rocks. 
These were undoubtedly erupted during the accumulation of 

art of these oolitic strata. They form huge mountain masses 
in the north-west part of Skye and in Mull; and it is largely 
to the resistance offered by them to the denuding agencies that 
the softer shales and sandstones below them are preserved to us. 
Here, then, as has been pointed out in regard to the carboni- 
ferous rocks, it becomes a question of much interest to inquire 
how far these igneous eruptions altered the physical geography 
of their neighbourhood, and what influence they exerted on the 
life of the surrounding waters. The area over which they were 
ejected was of considerable size, for it extended from the Sheant 
Isles, near the coast of Lewis, southward to Oban,—that is, for 
more than 100 miles. How far it ranged westward, cannot be 
definitely fixed, though it may have been bounded by the line 
of islands forming the Outer Hebrides, which at that period 
possibly rose above the sea as they do now. In so volcanic a 
region, we cannot doubt that both the fauna and the flora of the 
period must have been affected to a greater or less extent; and 
this is one of the points to which the paleontologist will do well 
to look. It is curious to reflect on the lithological difference 
that obtains between the development of the Lias and Oolite on 
the west side of Scotland and that on the east side. When, in 
the narrow gulf or sea that lay between the Hebrides and the 
coast of the mainland, there occurred such enormous protrusions 
of lava, the remains of which now form mountains 3000 feet 
high, the eastern side of the island remained undisturbed by any 
voleanic eruptions, The strata accumulated there in undis- 
turbed succession, and seem to have approximated more closely 
to the English type both in lithological characters and fossil 
contents. 

We have alluded to the fragmentary aspect of the Scottish 
development of the Lias and Oolite. The consideration of this 
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part of the subject opens up another almost untrodden path of 
research—the date and effects of the denudation. When we 
reflect that the scattered islands that fringe our north-western 
shores were connected during the deposition of the oolitic strata 
—that they have since been isolated—that masses of hard lava, 
many miles in extent and several thousand feet in thickness, 
have been swept away, and that the remains of these masses now 
exist only as detached islands and lonely sea-stacks,—we are lost 
in wonder at the enormous time which these changes must have 
demanded for their accomplishment, and at the magnitude of 
the effects which may be brought about by the silent but long- 
continued operation of the existing forces of nature. 

The oolitic series of the west of Scotland is succeeded in the 
north of Ireland by strata belonging to the cretaceous group. 
Unfortunately, however, the denudation which has walled such 
wondrous changes in the geography and physical features of the 
west coast, has destroyed the points of connection between the 
two series. We have lias and oolite in the Inner Hebrides; and 
passing on to Antrim we have green-sand and chalk, but can find 
no trace of the missing strata that connected those of the Irish 
with those of the Scottish area. On the east of Scotland, too, 
the same suite of formations occurs, but in an equally frag- 
mentary and unsatisfactory state. Along the shores of the Moray 
Firth, as has been already pointed out, the oolitic group is well 
developed. It occurs on the south side of the Firth in patches, 
skirting the zone of Old Red Sandstone and conglomerate which 
winds round the northern edges of the great crystalline region 
of the Highlands. LEastwards along the coasts of Banff and 
Aberdeen large quantities of rolled flints occur, containing 
abundantly the characteristic fossils of the chalk. Although 
these flints are a good deal water-worn, there seems no reason to 
doubt that they have been derived from some chalk-deposit in 
the neighbourhood ; and, therefore, that in the north-east of Scot- 
land the chalk reappears, forming, perhaps, the southern verge 
of that great cretaceous area which seems to underlie the North 
Sea, coming to the surface again in Scandinavia. It is interest- 
ing, moreover, as corroborative of this inference, and as bearing 
on the history of the physical changes of the British Isles, to 
know that a part of the cretaceous series has actually been found 
in situ on the east coast of Aberdeenshire, near Buchanness. 
Mr W. Ferguson, about ten years ago, announced that sands 
and clays, which their included fossils proved to belong to the 
upper green-sand, occurred there, and had been cut through in 
several places, thus placing the existence of cretaceous rocks in 
Scotland beyond a doubt. 

The drift and post-tertiary deposits of Scotland present some 
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oints of interest, which have been elucidated within the last 
bow years, and which we intended to have dwelt upon at some 
length, had our space permitted. The vexed questions con- 
nected with the origin of the drift especially merit consideration 
in any summary of the geology of the country; but we refrain 
for the present from entering on this part of the subject, recom- 
mending such of our readers as are interested in old glacial 
oe to read the interesting paper by Mr Jameson, in a 
ate number of the ‘Journal of the Geological Society, along 
with Professor James Forbes’ Observations on the Cuchullin 
Hills, and Professor A. C. Ramsay’s essay on the Glaciation of 
North Wales. These papers refer more especially to the existence 
of ancient glaciers in different parts of the higher tracts of Britain. 
There is still wanting a good generalized paper on the nature and 
distribution of the clay, boulders, sand, and gravel over the 
Lowlands. These were scattered not by glaciers, but more 
probably by coast-ice. The drift of Scotland, when viewed in a 
broad way, is undoubtedly local in its origin ; for we see that its 
colour and composition vary with the geological changes of the 
rocks over which it is spread. It is true that, in addition to such 
locally derived materials, there exist also, in many parts of the 
central and southern counties, blocks of various sizes, which 
must have been transported from the crystalline districts of the 
Highlands,—that is, 50, 60, or 100 miles from the places in which 
we now find them. But these, though sometimes sufficiently 
abundant, are exceptional,—the great mass of the boulders in the 
drift being, without doubt, referable to the rocks of the neigh- 
bourhood. It would be well, therefore, if some geologist could 
ascertain the various stages of upheaval and depression during 
which the drift of the Lowlands was deposited, as has been so 
far done with reference to the valleys of the Highlands and 
Wales. By thus bringing together and generalizing observa- 
tions from all parts of the country, a more enlarged view of the 
subject would be obtained, and, possibly, some of the difficulties 
that beset all our explanations of the drift might even be removed. 

Since the close of the drift period, when the land rose above 
the sea, and assumed the features which it still wears, there have 
taken place several slow uprisings, and probably some sub- 
sidences, varying in their amount in different localities, and by 
no means universally manifested. The evidence of the rise of 
land is beautifully shown along our coasts in what are known as 
the lines of raised beach. These skirt the present sea-margin as 
flat sandy plains of varying breadth, from twenty to thirty or 
forty feet above the existing beach, and some of them have be- 
come the sites of several of the chief seaport towns of Scotland. 
it has been usual to suppose that these upheavals of the land 
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preceded the commencement of the human period, inasmuch as 
no remains of man have ever been detected in the deposits of 
the raised beaches. It would now appear, however, that at least 
one of them has taken place since the time of the Romans. In 
a raised beach at Leith, fragments of Roman pottery, along with 
bones, apparently of deer, and littoral shells, have recently been 
discovered, at a height of about twenty-five feet above the sea. 
This is an important fact ; for it shows that, since the time when 
the Roman legions marched along the shores of the Firth of 
Forth, and their galleys sailed into its harbours, the land has 
actually been upheaved, slowly and imperceptibly, to a height of 
twenty-five feet... So great a change within so recent a period 
tempts us to pause before we give assent to the enormous inter- 
vals of time which some geologists demand for the accomplish- 
ment of other changes that have elapsed since the advent of 
man. It may be that man appeared on this earth at an earlier 
era than is commonly supposed ; but such a discovery as that of 
the raised beach at Leith seems to teach us, that we cannot be 
too cautious in sifting the evidence on which his antiquity is 
sought to be established. 

In the preceding pages we have been able merely to sketch 
the general character of the geological formations of Scotland, 
so far as they have been investigated up to the present time; 
and to indicate some of the more important fields of research that 
now seem to be opening out. There are some questions of 
a wider kind, however, not connected with one formation, but 
with many ; and to these a brief reference may here be made. 

In the first place, the igneous rocks of Scotland deserve a more 
careful study than they have yet received. Their mineralogy is 
tolerably well known; thanks to Jameson, Macculloch, Imrie, 
Macknight, and others. But their geological history and rela- 
tions still remain in a most unsatisfactory state. They must ere 
long be worked out in detail, and their various ages determined, 
along with their lithological varieties, their occasional fossil con- 
tents, and the influence which they may have exerted both on 
the physical features of sea-bottom or land, and on the develop- 
ment and distribution of extinct races of plants and animals. In 
short, we want a history of volcanic action in Scotland. The 
materials for such a history are ample, though many years may 
elapse before they are collected to a sufficient amount to warrant 
broad generalizations. At present all that can be done is to 
trace the general variations in the area and character of the 
voleanic activity. It appears that during the period of the 
Lower Silurian rocks, when in Wales there were many centres 

1See Mr Geikie’s paper on this subject in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal for July 1861. 
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of eruption, from which enormous streams of felspathic lava and 
showers of ashes and scoriz were ejected. Scotland, too, was 
not devoid of similar phenomena. In the old greywacké grits of 
Berwickshire (belonging to the Lower Silurian period) traces of 
ash have recently been detected, showing that there was at least 
one focus of volcanic action north of the Tweed. It seems far 
from improbable, also, that as the exploration of the south of 
Scotland is continued, evidences of other points of eruption ma 
yet be detected. During the accumulation of the Old Red Sand- 
stone the subterranean forces became especially active over the 
site of the central counties. Vast sheets of lava were poured 
out, along with dense showers of dust and ashes. These ma- 
terials consolidated into great ridges and hills, and form now 
some of the most conspicuous hill-ranges of the country, as the 
Sidlaws, the Ochils, the Campsies, the Pentlands, and the hills 
of Kilpatrick and Renfrew, which stretch away into Ayrshire. 
As the emission of such a vast amount of rocky matter could not 
but produce certain marked changes on the general configura- 
tion of the country, so, it may yet be possible to trace some 
corresponding alteration in its fauna and flora. There can, at 
least, be no doubt, that to the existence of these great banks 
of igneous rock, much of the peculiar scenery of the earlier 
part of the Carboniferous period was due. They divided the 
sea into bays and channels, thus separating the areas of deposit, 
and giving rise to some of those lithological and palzontological 
differences which characterise the development of the Lower 
Carboniferous rocks in various districts of Scotland. 

During the Carboniferous period which succeeded to that of the 
Old Red Sandstone, the subterranean forces continued in great 
activity, but under a somewhat different aspect and in other 
areas from those in which they had hitherto exerted themselves. 
Instead of wide-spread sheets of lava accumulating as long hill- 
ranges, that swept across the country, sometimes from sea to sea, 
the eruptions became smaller in extent and more local and 
sporadic in character. They seem to have resembled those of 
Auvergne, and some of them were even closely assimilated to 
those of the Eifel. They appear in many cases to have been 
little more than mere monticules of loose ash, with sometimes a 
narrow column of Java closing up the crater. And such miniature 
volcanoes dotted a large part of central Scotland during the early 
and middle ages of the Carboniferous period. Their erupted 
materials are still abundantly preserved ; and the history of their 
action and influence can therefore be so far satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. It is curious to disinter from among these ancient 
showers of ash, the remains of the stone-lilies, corals, shells, or 
fish, that lived on the sea-bottom at the time, and were entombed 
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by the eruptions ; and to mark how, after the volcanic dust had 
ceased to fall, life began once more to struggle for a place on the 
floor of the sea. The organisms reappeared slowly, and in 
dwarfed forms at first; but, ere long, they regained their former 
size and number, and flourished, as before, by thousands, until 
destroyed anew by some later eruption. These are features of 
Scottish geology that have never been dwelt upon; and yet, 
when one looks into the great carboniferous series of the mid- 
land counties, they come constantly before him, leading him to 
reflect upon how much still remains to be known of the influence 
of the inorganic forces of Nature upon the long and varied 
history of life. 

From the Carboniferous period to that of the Middle Oolite, a 
vast interval elapsed, during which, although the physical features 
of Scotland probably underwent great changes, there appear, 
nevertheless to have been no eruptions of volcanic material. In 
that long period of quiescence, the Permian and the Triassic 
formations were slowly elaborated ; but in Scotland, as we have 
seen, they have left little to mark their existence, and they cer- 
tainly do not exhibit any evidence of the contemporaneous action 
of volcanic forces. Professor Nicol, indeed, would assign the 
strange trappean conglomerates of Oban to the age of the Trias ; 
and the conjecture is one which shows that he has estimated the 
difficulties that attend an elucidation of the igneous rocks of 
the Western Islands. We fully admit that the curious red and 
mottled sandstones of Loch Feochan and the vicinity of Oban 
can hardly be referred to the Old Red Sandstone. That they be- 
long to the great Secondary series of the west of Scotland seems 
almost certain. To what part of that series they should be as- 
signed, however, is a question not easily solved. We hesitate 
to adopt Professor Nicol’s suggestion, which seems to us to place 
these rocks too far back. Possibly they may, after all, prove to 
be a part of the Oolitic series of the west Highlands; for the 
conglomeratic portion of them contains vast quantities of trappean 
fragments ; and so far as at present known, all the trap-rocks of 
those tracts are later than the Lias. 

Passing over these doubtful strata, however, we advance into 
the Oolitic group of the Inner Hebrides, and there encounter a 
vast succession of old lava-flows, now consolidated into mountain 
masses of greenstone and basalt. The area of eruption seems 
to have been confined to the district between the Long Island, 
with its northward prolongation, and the western shores of Ross, 
Inverness, and Argyle,—a district which is now occupied partly 
by the waters of the Atlantic, partly by the group of islands that 
extend from the Minch to the Linnhe Loch. Over the rest of 
Scotland, so far as we yet know, there were no volcanos at this 
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ancient period, unless in the case of the later part of Arthur's 
Seat, at Edinburgh. The great volcanic banks and shoals of the 
Old Red Sandstone had long been at rest ; the numerous sporadic 
clusters of small volcanoes of the carboniferous ages had all burnt 
out, and were entombed beneath many hundred feet of sub- 
merged silt and forest. And now in a new region,—one that 
during these earlier epochs seems to have remained as land, but 
which was now depressed beneath the sea, the subterranean 
forces found for themselves a new vent, and poured out once 
more great streams of molten rock. The interval which elapsed 
between the extinction of the old Carboniferous volcanoes and 
the birth of those later Oolitic ones, had witnessed some strange 
mutations of sea and land, and some wondrous changes in the 
character of the plants and animals that constituted the life of 
these epochs. The jungles of the coal-measure age, with their 
fluted trees and feathery foliage, crowded on vast level swamps 
that stretched away fair and green for many a league along the 
sea-margin, had long since passed away. ‘They had been slowly 
carried down, forest after forest, by a sinking of the earth’s crust, 
and covered by successive deposits of sedimentary material. 
And then the Carboniferous period merged into that which suc- 
ceeded it; and the buried forests, with their sheets of entombing 
sand and silt, hardened lava and volcanic dust, were re-elevated, 
crumpled up and broken, and exposed afresh to the ceaseless 
warfare of the elements. When these changes in the solid 
framework of the country were going on, others not less com- 
plete were slowly passing over the plants and animals alike of 
land and sea. Instead of the sigillaria and lepidodendron, the 
earth was now green with cycades and tree-ferns ; conifers, too, 
abounded, and many a hardy pine twisted its gnarled roots 
among the rocks which then, as now, overhung the glens of 
Sutherland and Ross. The floor of the sea, instead of support- 
ing thick groves of the round-stemmed stone-lilies of carboni- 
ferous times, was now tenanted by the delicate five-sided 
pentacrinite ; the productus and its kindred brachiopods were 
replaced in equal profusion by the terebratula and the rhyn- 
conella; and the sauroid fishes, with their huge reptilian tusks, 
pointing, as these did, to the introduction of true reptiles, were 
now superseded by the higher creatures whose advent they 
heralded—huge saurians that swam the sea, or sped bat-like 
through the air. And, doubtless, if there remained to us more 
than a mere trace of the land surfaces of these two periods, we 
shonid find that the terrestrial animals of the one era differed 
from those of the other, not less widely than did the denizens 
of the ocean. 

It was after these changes, alike in animate and inanimate 
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nature, that the internal fires, so long quiescent, found a new 
vent for themselves, and threw out those great hills of trappean 
materials which now form so conspicuous a feature in the scenery 
of the west of Scotland. Of the exact chronological relations of 
these igneous rocks little can be said to be certainly known. 
Those of Skye and Raasay are associated with the Oxford clay 
and Middle Oolite, while part of those in Mull must be regarded 
as of Tertiary age. Hence it would seem that from the time of 
the Middle Oolite, through the remaining stages of the great 
Secondary period, onwards into the Tertiary ages, volcanic 
— continued to be exhibited over the area of the Inner 

ebrides. But a wide field still lies open in this branch of 
Scottish geology,—one which demands much labour and per- 
sonal discomfort, and many years of research. In Skye, from 
the Sound of Raasay westward to Dunvegan Head, there is a 
grand development of greenstones, associated with layers of shale, 
sandstone, and limestone, and some seams of coal. Fossils are 
sometimes abundant in these intercalated beds, and not unfre- 
quently they show an estuarine character, marine forms occur- 
ring with others of a brackish-water origin, or succeeded by such 
as must have lived in water nearly, if not wholly, fresh. The 
coal-seams, too, give us indications of old terrestrial swamps, 
growing probably along the margin of rivers or estuaries, and 
liable now and then to be inundated by the sea. But even the 
fury of the sea was but a feeble enemy compared with the rivers 
of molten rock that were ever and anon belched out from the 
craters of the neighbourhood. They spread far and wide over 
the bed of the sea and of the estuaries, and they may have ex- 
tended over large tracts of land now wholly destroyed. We 
have already pointed out how materially such eruptions must 
have modified the physical aspect of these districts, and how 
much they may especially have affected the fauna and flora of the 
period. Masses of lava could not have been piled over each 
other to a height of several thousand feet, without giving rise to 
many organic changes, which, even if of minor importance indi- 
vidually, could not fail to have acquired a cumulative value from 
their constant repetition during the long series of the Secondary 
formations in the west of Scotland. 

We cannot quit these Oolitic igneous rocks of the Inner 
Hebrides, without pointing out how impressive is the contrast 
between their original aspect and growth, and their present 
scenery. 

Among the many contrasts which geology delights to conjure 
up to the imagination, few are more striking than that which 
comes before us amid the wilds of Skye or the glens of Mull. 
To sit in the light of an autumn evening, as we have often done, 
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and mark the sinking beams as they strike along the sides of 
those truncated pyramidal hills, revealing terrace over terrace in 
alternate bars of dark crag and green slope—features that are 
but faintly seen in the glare of noonday ; to cast the eye to the 
right hand and the left over the wild heathy uplands that stretch 
around in utter solitude and stillness, and to watch how hill- 
top after hill-top loses its blush of sunset, and how the chill 
shadows struggle upward from dark and lonely glens, and then, 
as the sun dips under the Atlantic, and all the landscape around 
is suffused with a cold grey hue, and the night begins to descend, 
to bethink us how these hills arose, and in what a far distant 
era; how they were heaved out as burning rocks from subter- 
ranean abysses, and rolled over river and sea; how sheet after 
sheet was piled upon submerged estuaries, with their shell banks 
and fringing forests; how again, on the cooled and hardened 
lava, as it sank beneath the waters, animal life flourished as 
abundantly as before, and new forests sprang up as luxuriant 
as those which had preceded them ; to reflect how different were 
the forms both of animal and vegetable life from those which 
characterize the district now, and then letting our imagination 
drift down the long cycle of ages and mutations that succeeded 
to those of the Oolite, to find ourselves once more among the 
heathy hills of the Inner Hebrides, as the dark night dews begin 
to fall—this is a train of reverie which, in spite of what may 
be said by the strict and formal savan, is to some minds as 
natural as it is pleasant and useful, for it gives life to the dead 
past, by linking it in with the living present ; it expands our ap- 
preciation of the existing world, by Pa us how the features 
of that world have arisen; and by thus uniting us with past 
and present, with the immeasurably ancient and the compara- 
tively new, it enlarges our views of nature, and makes us feel in a 
novel, but not the less impressive, manner, that there is a unity 
in creation—a sympathy which, in a way we know not, binds all 
things to each other, and to Him who is at once their Author 
and their End. 

We have dwelt more at length upon these Oolitic igneous 
rocks, since, as it seems to us, they have not yet received the 
attention they merit. The volcanic activity which they evidence, 
however, was not the only form wherein the subterranean forces 
operated during that period over the area of Scotland. There 
1s no small probability in the conjecture, that the massive dykes 
of basalt and greenstone, which traverse the country from north- 
west to south-east, arose during the same era; for they begin 
among lower Oolitic rocks in the Inner Hebrides, and reach the 
German Ocean among lower Oolitic rocks in the north of Eng- 
land. They must, therefore, be later than the earlier parts of 
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the Oolitic system ; and it seems in the highest degree likely, 
that they were produced contemporaneously with the existence 
of a group of active volcanoes in the north-west. They occupy 
long rents and fissures in the crust of the earth, through which 
melted lava welled upward from the heated interior. Where 
visible now on the surface, they run over hill and dale, as long 
irregular mounds, like the ruined ramparts of some primeval 
Hadrian or Antonine. 

The island of Mull has yielded traces of a Tertiary flora im- 
bedded among beds of tufa and basalt. Hence we learn, that 
in Tertiary times the Inner Hebrides still continued a scene of 
volcanic activity. It will be a work of no small interest to dis- 
entangle the igneous rocks of that island, and assign to them 
their true chronological place. Surely, between the shales and 
limestones of the Oolite and the leaf-beds of the Tertiary series, 
some links may yet be obtained to bridge across that great gap 
in Scottish geology. The chalk exists not far off on the Irish 
coast ; and possibly it may occur among the basalt heaps of Mull, 
or be represented there by what would prove of still higher 
interest—a contemporaneous land surface. The eroded chalk of 
Antrim is covered by the famous basalt of the Giant’s Cause- 
way. This igneous mass we shall probably not err in attributing 
to some part of the same period which witnessed the eruption of 
those basalts that buried the leaf-beds of Mull, that is, to a part 
of the Tertiary period. If this deduction be true, it marks off 
a considerable area of the British Isles as having been subjected 
to volcanic action within a comparatively recent epoch. 

So much for the general volcanic features of Scotland. There 
is another subject of much interest, to which we wish our space 
allowed us more than a brief reference—the general denudation 
of the country. The extent and antiquity of the denudation of 
Scotland are far from being generally known. If the rocks are 
carefully studied, they afford evidence of great waste over this 

art of the earth’s surface at many successive geological periods. 
They show, moreover, that the abrasion of the drift which has 
usually been described in Scotland as of such enormous magni- 
tude, was really one of the least of the long series; and that 
during the successive geological periods, the abrasive agencies 
were at work, producing those impressive results, some of which 
have been alluded to in previous pages. Thus we learn, that 
there was a great denudation of the Laurentian gneiss prior to 
and during the Cambrian period; one of the Cambrian sand- 
stones before the deposition of the Lower Silurian quartz-rocks 
and limestones ; one of great extent, affecting all the crystalline 
rocks of the Highlands previous to the Lower Old Red Sand- 
stone ; one of the greywacké and Lower Old Red Sandstone of 
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the southern counties before the deposition of the Upper Old 
Red Sandstone; one of the Carboniferous rocks before the accu- 
mulation of the Permian breccias; one of the Permian strata, 
another of the Lias and Oolite, with their vast masses of asso- 
ciated lava, and another of the Tertiary rocks of Mull, previous 
to the commencement of the Drift period; and the last, that of 
the Drift itself. Now, some of these denudations must be ad- 
mitted to have been of much greater extent than others, even 
though we make ample allowance for the fact, that the abrasion 
of one period would tend to augment the apparent magnitude 
of a previous abrasion. In tracing their effects, the geologist 
will be led to investigate narrowly the successive changes in the 
physical features of the Scottish area, from a remote period, and 
will assuredly obtain results of the highest value in their bearings 
upon the geological as well as the palzeontological history of the 
island. 

In fine, we cannot review the progress of geological research 
in Scotland, nor look at its character at present, without per- 
ceiving that much of the work which has been done lies among 
some of the side paths, and not along the main highways of 
geology ; but that now the spirit of inquiry has become wider and 
more thoroughly geological; that the paleontological domain 
is no longer neglected, and that the sporadic style of investiga- 
tion which characterized much of the earlier research, has given 
“sonag to a broader and more generalized method. We do not 
lear now of papers on the mineralogy of a single hill, or the 
geology of a sequestered valley. Scottish observers have dis- 
covered that the true theory of the geology of a limited area 
cannot, as a general rule, be evolved, without much careful 
scrutiny of the surrounding tracts, and sometimes even of dis- 
tant parts of the country. Hence it is that our scientific jour- 
nals now contain papers on features that pervade whole counties 
or large sections of the island, or even the entire island itself. 
Hence, too, the memoirs on distinct formations, not confined to 
one area, but embracing many distant districts, and_ offering 
broad generalizations from a wide basis of evidence. We rejoice 
to see these changes. They afford ground for much hopeful 
anticipation, that a more philosophical spirit and a more en- 
larged method of inquiry will characterize the future of Scottish 
geology. The rocks are no longer studied as the mere reposi- 
tories of mineral species, or as definite mineral compounds. 
They are regarded as evidences of former physical conditions, 
and as the cemeteries of buried races of plants and animals. 
They are grouped according to their relative ages, and com- 
pared and contrasted as well with each other as with their 
equivalents in other lands. And thus by patient investigation, 
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carried on slowly and steadily in the years that are to come, 
must the geological history of the country be elaborated. A 
varied history it will prove to be—one full of great mutations of 
sea and land, and of wondrous changes in the progress of 
vegetable and animal life; but, nevertheless, one in which there 
will be found no disorder, no cataclysm, no chaos, but where 
the long succession of events will be seen to have proceeded ac- 
cording to definite laws—the same laws which, in their ex- 
uisite beauty and symmetry, are still the mode in which the 
Chenier regulates the economy of the world. 
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Art. VII.—1. The Edinburgh Review. April 1861. Art. 
VI. 

2. On Terms of Communion. The Boundaries of the Church. 
By the Rev. C. K. P. 

3. The Message of the Church. By J. N. Laneury, M.A. 


HAvING entered on more than one occasion, and at considerable 
length, on the presumed sentiments of that notorious book, the 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ it is not our purpose to recur to the sub- 
ject here, but to discuss a most important question inevitably 
connected with it, namely, the limits of legitimate Religious 
Freedom. As we are very anxious, for the special purpose with 
which the present article is written, to keep the discussion as free 
as possible from all personal considerations, we shall say nothing as 
to the real sentiments of the authors of the Essays ; how far those 
sentiments do or do not agree with the interpretation that is 
generally put upon their words; how far they have or have not 
done justice to their genuine convictions; or how far they have 
truly represented, or grossly misrepresented, themselves. The 
decision of these points we at present leave, because it in no de- 
gree affects the question to which we now restrict ourselves—a 
question, as we believe, of vital importance to public morality. 
We wish to discuss the question whether, supposing the volume 
really to contain the views generally attributed to it, and its 
authors sincerely to advocate them, the people of England ought 
to applaud (as many of them have done) the unquestioned cou- 
rage of such publication as magnanimous boldness and warrant- 
able freedom, or to stigmatize it as intolerable effrontery; whether 
they ought to ery ‘bravo’ or ‘shame’ at the scruples which 
would still prevent the generality of men in a similar position from 
so acting; whether its authors, supposing them to be rightly 
interpreted, can retain their position with honour; whether it 
be persecution, or anything like it, to eject them, if possible, 
by legal means; and if not, at least to induce them, by every 
motive which public indignation can inspire, te eject themselves, 
and, like John Henry Newman in a similar case, save their 
own honour by abandoning a position which cannot be main- 
tained with credit ;—in a word, whether we are to inaugurate 
a new era of ‘liberty,—better named ‘licentiousness,’ —and 
to welcome a new theory of morals, which, though advocated 
by Strauss and practised by too many of his countrymen, is as 
yet, happily, but little tolerated in England. These questions 
we take to be not only of immense importance, but of immediate 
urgency, inasmuch as in more than one quarter we have seen it 
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affirmed, and in many more insinuated, that, supposing the in- 
terpretation generally put on the book to be correct, even its six 
clerical authors have availed themselves only of a perfectly legi- 
timate liberty; and though they may have clearly contradicted 
adjuration and subscription, that they are guilty only of a 
venial offence, if of any at all ;—a position which, we confess, 
sounds in our ears as strange as if it were said that a man, in 
tendering his allegiance, was at liberty both to swear to and 
swear at the king in the same breath. 

The writers of the volume, of course, would affirm that they 
have said nothing inconsistent with their position ; and it must 
in charity, therefore, be presumed that they think so. If that be 
the case, they must, we apprehend, feel horrified at the all but 
universal interpretation put upon their book, and will, no doubt, 
take an opportunity of telling the world that, whether it be 
its fault or their own, their sentiments have been egregiously 
misunderstood by others, or unwittingly misrepresented by them- 
selves. It is hardly a case that admits of obstinate silence, 
since such silence could, in fact, be interpreted only in one way. 
If a man be publicly, but falsely taxed, though through inad- 
vertence on his own part or mistake on that of others, with 
what is felt to be utterly abhorrent from his sentiments and 
character, it cannot be consistent with the claims of honour or 
conscience to sit still, or refrain from the most energetic efforts 
at exculpation. 

Pending such attempts, we shall here only hypothetically 
assume that the interpretation generally put on this book is the 
correct one. What, then, is that interpretation? We apprehend 
it is pretty much as follows :—That the Bible, like most other 
books, consists, in indeterminate quantities, of truth and error, 
fact and fiction ; that more than most books it abounds in the last, 
because in great part consisting of, and depending upon, multi- 
tudinous recitals of miraculous events, which modern science com- 
pels us to reject in toto; that there never were events of a 
miraculous character,—any deviations from ‘the invariable cos- 
mical order, the ordinary sequences of nature, as presented to 
our experience and observation ; that, for similar reasons, there 
never has been divinely inspired prophecy of future events ; that 
the so-called ‘predictions’ are either happy conjectures, or de- 
livered after the event, and are therefore history; that no other 
or higher kind of inspiration can be attached to the writings of 
the Bible than to those of Homer and Plato, Shakspeare and 
Bacon; and that, consequently, the Bible has no more claim to 
authority over our faith than any other book, and is to be inter- 
preted and treated exactly upon the same principles. The whole 
of these propositions are not affirmed to be found in any one 
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Essay, but are plain'y derivable, it is asserted, from all of them 
taken together. In one or two, there is nothing that at all ap- 
proaches the more daring of the above assertions; they are 
chiefly suspicious, from their containing little or nothing that 
contradicts them, and still more from the company in which they 
are found. In three, howeves, out of the seven Essays (and 
many say in four), it is affirmed that the writers lay down prin- 
ciples which involve an absolute rejection of all miracles, and, 
consequently, amongst other miracles, of the Resurrection of 
Christ. These, it is supposed, have as completely extirpated 
from their minds all belief in the supernatural as from that of 
Strauss himself. 

Such—be the meaning of the authors what it may—is plainly, 
in public opinion, the meaning of the book. If it be not the 
writers’ meaning, they must be supposed, like Balaam, to have 
uttered the contrary of what they intended. That such is the 
general opinion, is sufficiently clear from the following facts :— 
First, the book has been received with a shout of undisguised 
satisfaction (though mingled with some contempt for the illogical 
and halting position of the writers), by the entire anti-Christian 
press of the country. Now, whatever other infirmities of logic 
we may charge upon infidelity, that of not seeing what makes 
against Christianity and in favour of scepticism is not, we fancy, 
among them. It has never been thought wanting in the perspi- 
cacity which detects logical flaws or damaging concessions on the 
= of an unwary advocate. Secondly, the great bulk of the 

ishops, and an immense number of the clergy, of the Church 
of England, have declared that they cannot see that the book, 
taken as a whole, has any other fair meaning than one which 
surrenders the essential proofs and characteristic doctrines of 
Christianity. Thirdly, the great majority of the representatives 
of the religious press of the country, to whom the spectacle of a 
surpliced infidelity is by no means a spectacle which they would 
like to exhibit if they could help it, echo the same verdict. 
Lastly, a very large part of the liberal press, to whom the con- 
tents of the book are by no means unpalatable, and who object 
not so much to the viands as to the cooks, declare that it is im- 
possible to come to any other conclusion ; but at the same time 
concede that, as coming from members of the Church of Eng- 
land, the volume is calculated to give great public scandal. One 
of these even declares that it knows not how those who thus evade 
articles and formularies can lecture their congregations about 
mercantile basenesses and fraudulent ‘trade-marks.’ Now, let us 
suppose, if the reader will—and it is a question into which, 
for charity's sake, we do not choose to enter—that the authors 
have somehow strangely misrepresented themselves; it is yet 
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infinitely improbable that the whole world of friends and foes 
should have misinterpreted the book. Were that the case, it 
would be almost as misleading as the Bible has hitherto been to 
the world, on the theory that the neological sense of it is correct! 
On the mere ordinary calculation of probabilities, the readers 
must be supposed to be in the right as to what the language of 
the book conveys. Nor, indeed, is it possible to judge otherwise. 
Books are written to express thought to others, and that thought 
which it ordinarily conveys to others is the meaning of the book, 
even if the authors never meant it. The same general persua- 
sion as to the significance of the book must be inferred from the 
topics selected for confutation by the most astute minds of the 
Church of England. It would be almost ludicrous (if the matter 
were not so very serious) to see with what unanimity they select 
for discussion, when providing an antidote against the Essays of 
these clergymen, those very age which a few years ago it would 
have been thought impossible should come up except in con- 
troversy with Tom Paine, Hume, or Strauss. It is the reality 
of miracles, the truth of prophecy, the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, and so on, which form the staple of their replies. Such 
are the facts which plainly show the general opinion of the 
public as to what the meaning of the eck really is.' 


1 Such being the general impression of the meaning of the book, it is to be 
deeply regretted that, if that impression be erroneous, the authors should not, 
collectively if they could, or separately if they could not, have done something 
to disabuse the public. This, again, has unluckily confirmed the public in their 
impression, seeing that it would be so easy (and surely so important) to set 
people right. The excuses for not doing so certainly seem to us of the flimsiest 
texture; neither to have much force, nor to cohere very well together. It is 
said the Essayists wrote ‘ without concert ;’ but could they, if they knew each 
other’s names, have been ignorant what views were likely to be put forth? Had 
not Baden Powell—whose Essay is perhaps the worst—published the same 
extreme views in his ‘ Order of Nature’ long before? However, it is said that, 
if they wrote ‘without concert,’ no man ought to be responsible for more than 
his own. ‘To this it may be answered, that if they wrote ‘without concert,’ how 
is any one bound to the rest? Though a man might not, if the matter were 
of little importance, think it worth while to declare himself more explicitly 
this, ‘no concert’ is full warrant for it, if necessary; and we know not what 
can better justify speech than the liability of gentlemen, as clergymen, to an 
imputation of infidelity and perjury. Sometimes it is said, ‘Those who do not 
hold the more extreme views of two or three of their collaborateurs, think it 
would be uncourteous to say so.’ Worse and worse. Charges of complicity 
in infidelity and perjury are too serious for such sentimental delicacy. Besides, 
how is it uncourteous, if there be no concert, for any one writer to give an 
eclaircissement of his own views ? Sometimes it is said, ‘ Respect for the deceased 
coadjutor may restrain them.’ This is perhaps the most fantastical reason of 
all. To neither the dead nor the living do we do any injury by saying, ‘/f A 
or B thought so and so, Ido not think with him.’ Without judging others, each 
may easily clear himself. A character for integrity and honesty is too precious 
to be complimented away for fear of an imaginary desertion of those with 
whom a man had ‘no concert,’ and who will be neither the better nor the 
worse for the declaration of his own views. In spite, therefore, of the ‘ad- 
vertisement’ that they wrote without concert, all the Essayists will continue 
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For ourselves, we reluctantly confess that we do not wonder 
at its coming to such a conclusion ; we have not the shadow of 
a doubt, after a careful perusal of the book, and frequent and 
dispassionate weighing of its somewhat conflicting statements in 
many parts, that it involves in three, if not four of the Essays, 
views in relation to miracles, and prophecy, and inspiration, as de- 
cided as those of our older Deists, or as the most advanced Neolo- 
gists of Germany—say De Wette or Von Bohlen—have ever ex- 
pressed. The book seems to us to imply, that the whole of his- 
torical Christianity, so far as it professes to be a supernatural and 
supernaturally authenticated revelation of God to man, is a pure 
fable. If the book had come out without a name, we have not 
the faintest hesitation in saying, that we should have inferred 
an infidel parentage; nor should we have decided differently, 
merely because the book sometimes expresses conclusions in an 
oblique manner, and sometimes in the shibboleths of ordinary 
Christian speech. These peculiarities, we say, would not have 
surprised us, because, in point of fact, they have almost always 
been the characteristics of the men who have been the most 
astute assailants of the Christian faith. 

We all know what is meant by ‘our holy religion,’ ‘ the 
sacred gospels,’ ‘the revelation of our Saviour,’ in the lips of 
Morgan, the spiritual truth of the ‘ miracles’ and ‘ prophecies’ 
in those of Woolston or Collins; we all know what Hume 
means, when he says that Christianity is founded on ‘ faith’ and 
not in ‘reason ;’ and what Gibbon means by the concession that 
the ‘chief cause’ of the triumphs of Christianity is, doubtless, 
to be sought in the sanction and concurrence of a Divine 
overruling Providence ;—we all know what this, and such like 
phraseology, means in such mouths; and we freely acknowledge, 
that if this volume had been anonymous, so greatly does the tone 
of seeming unbelief preponderate over that of seeming orthodoxy, 
that we should not have been startled out of our impression of 
its infidel origin by any such tinct of Christian language." We 


to be suspected of sympathizing with the statements of their more hardy coad- 
jutors, so long as they do not more plainly declare themselves. Jf they do not 
approve of the more obnoxious speculations, they must have been unfeignedly 
surprised and grieved to find them associated with their own; and the most na- 
tural thing in the world, on making the discovery, would have been to deny any 
participation in them. The supposed errors are of too much importance to 
allow any man who abjures them to-rest content under false imputation of hold- 
ing them; silence, in which case, will emphatically ‘ give consent.’ 

‘We are here, be it observed, merely comparing the occasional tone of the 
‘Essays,’ with that of the above writers. We would by no means insinuate, sup- 
posing the popular interpretation of their language ever so just, that even the 
most advanced of the Essayists are animated by the spirit, or sympathize with 
the designs of the elder Deists ; though we confess that the residuum of doctrine 
to which three of these Essays seem to reduce Christianity, appears to us just 
about what Tindal or Morgan would be quite willing to patronize. But whatever 
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should have thought—what we cannot now think—that the 
oblique and furtive manner, which seemingly marks some parts 
of the book,—the tone of reverence, when all that claims it is 
seemingly stripped off, which marks others,—was really in imi- 
tation, not unsuccessful, of the older sceptics. This stealthy 
manner was, perhaps, first suggested to the elder gainsayers, by 
the unwise and persecuting laws which so long gave a fallacious 
support to truth; but it has been often imitated since, where 
the same reasons for it no longer existed—as, for example, by 
Gibbon. Perhaps, in many cases, it has been dictated by a 
“oan fear of public opinion ; and perhaps in others, was 

ut the natural and instinctive mode of progression proper to a 
serpentine nature. But to whatever cause it be attributed, the 
indirect mode of insinuating rather than openly expressing con- 
clusions, has so often been adopted by infidelity, that, had this 
volume been anonymous, the traces of reverence and pious 
sentiment here and there would not have counterbalanced 
the impression derived from the general strain of the volume; 
and, certainly, as to three, perhaps four, of the Essays, not a 
doubt would have remained, that though, for politic reasons, the 
writers chose not to lay aside the mask, and instinctively pre- 
ferred the sinuous movement to going on two legs, they were 
genuine unbelievers in the supernatural history and special in- 
spiration of the New Testament, and partook in all the chief 
opinions of Bolingbroke, Hume, Gibbon, and Strauss, on these 
subjects ; that, consequently, though they might well believe— 
as all these did—that Christ was put to death, they also be- 
lieved that He never rose from the dead: and that all portions 
of the Old and New Testaments which either assert or imply 
miraculous and prophetic claims—that is, full one-half—must 
be rejected as fabulous and false. 

We are now simply stating what is our conviction of the 
meaning of the book, fairly and naturally interpreted,—what it 
would convey to the generality of readers. We cannot, there- 
fore, wonder at the public verdict; and can only say, that if the 
writers are sincerely under the impression that they are utter- 
ing sentiments which can be harmonized with their position as 
ministers of the Church of England, they have a curious and 
unexampled faculty of not expressing their plain meaning; and 
would seem to have acted on the witty saying of the subtle diplo- 
matist, that the ‘ tongue was given us to conceal our thoughts.’ 
the difference in other respects between these classes of writers, the latter occa- 
sionally adopt a tone quite as reverential as the former; and hence, as already 
said, had the volume been anonymous, we should not, on that account, have 
doubted that it had the same origin with the speculations of Woolston or 


Morgan. Whoever will look into ‘The Moral Philosopher’ of the latter, 
especially vol, i., pp. 140-145, will have an illustration of our meaning. 
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As to the argumentative power of the book, we regard it as 
very little indeed. We can say, with the utmost truth, that 
all the arguments of seeming sceptical tendency have been 
urged with far greater force, clearness, and fulness, by those 
who could more consistently employ them; we find nothing but 
what has been better said a thousand times by our Deists of 
the last century, and our more advanced German Neologists 
of the present. And the arguments have been refuted as often. 
The great peculiarity of this volume, always supposing the 
popular impression of its meaning to be correct, is (as has been 
truly said by a southern contemporary), that it is the infidel 
argument presented by clergymen of the Church of England! 
It stimulates curiosity of much the same sort as would be felt, 
if we found a Romish priest inveighing against the doctrines 
of Trent, or Mr Holyoake giving zest to a | ane on atheism, 
by donning, for the occasion, gown and cassock, and promising 
to baptize any neophytes that might present themselves at its 
conclusion. 

Dismissing, then, the book, the question in which we are 
mainly interested is, in what way ought it to be received— 
with what feelings contemplated by the public? Now, though 
we assuredly have no reason to complain that the people in 
general,—interpreting the book in the way we have mentioned,— 
fail to view it with distrust and aversion, or to perceive that its 
authors, if they mean what they seem to mean, are guilty of 
the most flagitious trifling with honour and conscience, oaths 
and subscriptions; yet we regret, and deeply regret, to see in 
some quarters unqualified apologies, and in others semi-apolo- 
gies, for them, even on the hypothesis that they mean all, or 
nearly all, that is popularly attributed to the book. Even where 
the book has been condemned as a blunder and an imprudence, 
as not only a stumblingblock to the popular faith, but as con- 
trary to it, the writers have been applauded for their courage in 
publishing it, and even for their ‘sacritices, —we could understand 
the term, if they had abandoned the Church before publishing— 
for so doing. 

There are apologists even for those of the ‘ Essayists’ who 
have seemingly gone furthest; who affirm that men may deny 
all miracle and all prophecy, and yet remain ministers of the 
Church of England, without covering themselves with shame; 
that it is open to them, just as it would be if they were out of 
the Church, to challenge a confutation of their speculations on 
the terms of ordinary controversy; that they are right in not 
abandoning their position, though they unquestionably deny 
and denounce many of the doctrines they are paid to teach 
and have sworn to teach; that since they will no¢ abandon it, 
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any attempt to remove them, supposing such attempt possible, 
is to be deprecated as a species of persecution, and will justly 
invest them, in the event of its success, with the character of 
martyrs! These views betray, in our judgment, such confu- 
sion of thought as regards the claims of every communion on 
its members, so long as they voluntarily continue such,—of 
the claims of conscience on those members themselves, and of 
the true limits of religious liberty,—that we regard their pre- 
valence as one of the most ominous signs of the times. The 
liberty pleaded for is no less than the liberty of affirming oppo- 
sites at the same time, and of propagating what we profess to 
deem truth, with ‘a lie in our right hand, 

And now let us look for a moment at some of the pleas by 
which the conduct of men in the supposed predicament is de- 
fended, and all attempt to abridge such singular ‘ freedom’ pre- 
posterously called ‘persecution. They are, in our judgment, 
every one of them, most egregious fallacies. 

By some it is said full ‘Religious Liberty’ can only be 
consistently carried out by this new species of toleration. We 
always thought that religious liberty meant the liberty of form- 
ing and avowing religious opinions, whatever they may be, 
without Jet or hindrance; we certainly never thought that it 
meant the liberty of forming and avowing two opposite opi- 
nions. The former freedom every one in England possesses, 
and these writers as much as everybody else, but not the liberty 
of swearing that they believe what they at the same time deny. 
We are quite free, in our country, to proclaim every variety of 
sentiments, absurd as they may be, between the opposite poles 
of Atheism and Popery; all that is required before any man can 
expect the world to tolerate him, much more to pay any atten- 
tion to his teaching, is that he should not profess to hold two 
diametrically opposite opinions at once. That can hardly bea 
part of religious liberty, unless knavery be a part of it. 

Some, again, complain that to take any measures to eject men 
from a religious community for such a peccadillo as openly re- 
nouncing their subscriptions, is religious persecution ; rather, 
we cannot but think, they are the persecutors who accept, or 
persist in holding, honours and emoluments in any communion 
while they are alienated from its system of doctrines, and avail 
themselves of their position to teach and propagate opinions sub- 
versive of those they have sworn that P believe, and which 
they were appointed to teach and defend. These, though they 
may be few in comparison with the entire community on which 
they obtrude themselves, are, if they avail themselves of a 
merely technical or legal advantage to maintain their post, the 
real persecutors, and the only real persecutors in the matter ; 
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just as the cuckoo is the persecutor when he gets into the spar- 
row’s nest. The cuckoo might as well represent it as persecu- 
tion to eject him, as sceptical priests so to represent efforts to get 
rid of them. Yet we have even heard it said in some recent 
cases—to the utter confusion of all language—that it is persecu- 
tion to compel a man to surrender a post, with the conditions of 
which he can no longer honestly comply, and the emoluments 
of which are derived from voluntary subscriptions given for the 
express purpose of teaching what his teaching is deemed subver- 
sive of; that is, it is persecution if you do not let a man employ 
your money in a way and for purposes yon utterly disapprove, 
and the very contrary of those for which he has solemnly engaged 
toemploy it! The persecution, we repeat, is, in all such cases, 
on the part of those who abuse their trust—who resort to tech- 
nical shifts to hold a position from which their own honour and 
conscience ought to eject them without troubling law or authority 
at all, and as a necessary pre-condition of assuming the liberty 
of speech they aspire to. 

Again, it is sometimes said that it is a national Church in 
which these supposed inconsistencies are exhibited, and that, 
though they would be intolerable elsewhere, they are to be tole- 
rated here; because a national Church ought to reflect and 
embody the same wide variety of opinions and beliefs which is 
found in the nation. 

We answer, /irst, that, supposing a national Church possible 
on such a theory, this variety of opinion might be a very good 
reason for endeavouring to alter the terms of subscription ; or 
rather, in that case, for abolishing them altogether, since the 
most opposite parties would, on such theory, form integral parts 
of the national Church; but it can be no reason for ‘play- 
ing fast and loose’ with oaths and subscriptions while the con- 
stitution of the Church remains what it is. If men, instead of 
openly avowing sentiments inconsistent with their subscriptions 
and position, first came out of the Church, saying, ‘These are 
our opinions, which, though inconsistent with the formularies of 
the Church, we must nevertheless hold and proclaim, and, there- 
fore, we come out of the Church that we may do it, as plain-spoken, 
truth-loving men should,’—this would be honest and consistent. 
If they further said, ‘ We do not think that such opinions as ours 
ought to be inconsistent with the articles and formularies of a 
national Church, and shall, therefore, agitate to the utmost of 
our power, to get the terms of subscription relaxed or abolished 
altogether,’ —this, too, would be no less consistent and honest. 
The argument merely affords a plea for altering the terms of 
subscription, not for tampering with them while they subsist, 
any more than it would justify a man in taking an oath which 
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he never meant to keep, on the ground that it never ought 
to have been exacted of him; or in bringing himself volun- 
tarily under an obligation which he never intended to observe, 
because he thought that such an obligation ought never to 
have been required. He may say, if he will, that to take an 
oath would abridge his liberty or trouble his conscience, and 
that will be a very good reason for not taking it; but having 
taken it, it is no excuse for violating it. Subscription is sub- 
scription, whether it be to the articles of Churches in general, 
or to those of the National Church in particular; and while that 
Church continues what it is, the guilt of insincere subscription 
cannot be annulled by the plea that there ought to be greater 
latitude than it at present allows. Men have, and ought to 
have, unlimited liberty of forming and avowing their own con- 
clusions, however various, however contradictory ; but they can- 
not honestly do it, and yet swear to the articles of a Church 
which does not allow that same chaotic variety. 

Secondly, We answer, that if it be true that a national 
Church ought to be so constituted as to admit of all varieties 
of religious opinion within its pale, it would not only impera- 
tively require alteration or relaxation of the terms of subscrip- 
tion—nay, even such a relaxation that there must practically be 
none—but it would be a spiritual monstrosity. Such a Church is 
an impracticable thing per se—a mere chimera. A Church, 
however constituted, must be a ‘communion;’ but how can 
there possibly be a communion if all the varieties of religious 
belief between ultramontane Romanism on the one side, and 
extreme neology on the other, are to be included? The only 
‘communion ’—‘ union’ there could never be—which it could 
possibly evince, would be concurrence in the negative belief 
that truth was of no importance; that whether the Pope was 
infallible or a detestable usurper of the prerogatives of Deity; 
whether transubstantiation was a true doctrine, or, as South 
said, ‘the biggest lie that was ever owned in the face of a rational 
world ;? whether even the fundamental fact of Christianity—the 
resurrection of Christ—was a truth or a fable, it really mattered 
very little ; that all who respectively held the affirmative or nega- 
tive of these, and a thousand other contradictory beliefs, might 
yet sit in the same unique communion, and profess themselves 
of one Church. It may be said, ‘And do not men hold all these 
opinions? Are they not at liberty to do so? Shall any restric- 
tion be put upon their freedom?’ ‘ Assuredly not. Religious 
liberty demands that the free expression of these various and 
discordant views should not be forbidden to any man if his 
conscience approves them. All we say is, that those who hold 
them cannot form one religious organization, one “ communion,” 
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one CauRcH; that, ex vi terminorum, such a Church is an 
impracticable absurdity: it would be made up of contradictions ; 
a harmony all of discords; a thing, the elements of which had 
no affinity, no principle of mutual cohesion, nothing to bind 
them together but the mechanical pressure of a cord. They 
could be no more one than the contents of an old tub into which 
we sometimes see the last odds and ends of household stuff 
thrown on moving from one house to another, which, from 
their multifarious character and variety of shape, defy any other 
mode of bringing them together than the hoops and staves, with 
which they have nothing to do, and which have nothing to do 
with them, except that the compression prevents their coming 
all abroad, and which, when unpacked from amidst musty straw 
and scraps of paper, are seen to be the heterogeneous things they 
are. Such a Church would hardly challenge even the respect 
attached to that of his day by Bishop Warburton. ‘The 
Church,’ says he, ‘like the ark of Noah, is worth saving; 
not for the sake of the unclean beasts and vermin that almost 
filled it, and probably made most noise and clamour in it, 
but for the little corner of rationality, that was as much dis- 
tressed by the stink within as by the tempest without. Or 
rather, such a Church would be best of all adumbrated by a 
very witty image which an eloquent preacher of the present 
age employed to typify the actual Establishment, and which, 
with whatever questionable propriety applied to THAT, would 
unquestionably be applicable to such a Church, to such a com- 
munion, (or rather chaos,) as the latitude of the theory we 
are now considering would give us. ‘The reader, says he, 
‘may sometimes have observed in a lump of ice, feathers, bits ot 
straw, pieces of earth, and fragments of crockery, all bound 
together, and kept together, in one united mass, by a power dis- 
tinct from that of natural affinity or attraction between the sub- 
stances themselves. This—let him imagine other intrinsically 
valuable substances to be there, and the image will be complete 
—this is no bad emblem of the kind of union which would sub- 
sist in the “supposed” Caurcu. Even when mechanically 
one, you can see something of the heterogeneous character of 
the substances which form the united mass; but if the sun 
dissolves the force that unites them, the impossibility of their 
natural cohesion is evinced.’ We may add, that to the hetero- 
geneous ‘communion’ which the theory in question demands, this 
image would be still further appropriate from the nature of the 


force by which alone its elements mechanically cohere. It is the 


force of ice; the ardent love of truth, the fire of zeal, even the 
flame of true charity, must be extinct before ‘the feathers, and 
bits of straw, and fragments of broken crockery,’ can be brought 
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together. If this be thought a ludicrous representation of the 
required national Church, we reply that ridicule is all that such a 
pure figment of the imagination deserves. It is an impossibility : 
but we hesitate not to say, that if it could become a reality, if the 
principles now often pleaded for could be carried out, such a 
‘communion’ would be the most dreadful thing in the world; 
for it would imply that all manly love of what men deem truth, 
all perception of its genuine importance, all notions of the sacred 
claims of conscience, must have died out of hearts which could 
consent to be thus bound together, and indifferentism, miscalled 
charity, must have usurped their place. When men are really 
willing to take each other by the button, and say, ‘ Though one 
of us, dear friends, believes in the resurrection of Christ as the 
great cardinal fact of the New Testament, and another does not 
believe that He rose at all; though a third believes in the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and a fourth renounces it as a mon- 
strous deduction of a Bedlam logic or a Bedlam rhetoric ; though 
a fifth believes in the infallibility of the Pope, and a sixth be- 
lieves in nothing but Dr Temple’s colossal man ; though a seventh 
believes in the inspiration of Scripture and the truth of prophecy, 
and an eighth, that Scripture was no more inspired than “ Para- 
dise Lost,” and that prophecy is either the product of sagacious 
conjecture or an astute exhibition of past events in a paulo-post 
future tense ;—but, never mind: these points of difference, and 
others like them, are of littke moment; we may still form one 
“communion” for Christian worship and participation in the 
same rites ;’? when this shall be, it can only be, because men have 
agreed to substitute indifference to all truth for the ‘ perfect 
bond of charity.’ This spurious charity no more deserves the 
name, than the maudlin tears of a drunkard to be called the 
effusion of true affection. When it is conceded that men 
may form one ‘communion,’ though their beliefs not only differ 
(as must in some degree be the case), but diverge without limit, 
and even become antagonistic and contradictory, there is no 
longer any scope for a charity worthy of the name. Charity 
may well co-exist with differences acknowledged to be too 
important to allow men to smother them for the purpose of 
coalescing untruthfully in the same nominal communion. Cha- 
rity may even shine the brighter amidst such differences; but 
it can hardly be exercised either where there are no differences 
at all, or, which comes to the same thing, where it is acknow- 
ledged that, be they what they may, and as contradictory as they 
may, they need be no bar to church communion. 

This, be it borne in mind, is not a question as to whether men 
should possess unrestricted liberty; that is conceded on all 
hands; but whether they should keep a conscience, and reverence 
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what they deem truth. The fullest liberty of investigating 
truth for themselves, and equal liberty in expressing their con- 
victions, however various, incongruous, contradictory, is perfectly 
intelligible ; but do not let us foolishly suppose, that those who 
arrive at all these contradictory conclusions can form one com- 
munion, except in name,—that name too dearly bought by the 
tacit confession, that they hold all religious conclusions light. 

Thirdly, we answer, that if the above theory be the true draft 
of a national Church, if such Church is really to combine in 
itself the most opposite varieties of belief and opinion prevalent 
in a nation, then the theory will do more perhaps than all other 
arguinents put together, to evince the inexpediency of any such 
institution,—as assuredly any attempt to establish it will de- 
monstrate its futility. ‘A national Church,’ men will say,—‘a 
national Church, in any intelligible sense, can only be found 
where there is a tolerable approach to uniformity. It seems 
that it is inconsistent with the results of unrestricted freedom 
of thought, and must become impracticable when those results 
are fully developed.’ So rickety a fabric, if ever attempted, must 
tumble about the ears of the builders, long before its topmost 
pinnacles shall be set up; or rather, like the tower of Babel, must 
remain unfinished, and for the same reason,—the confusion of 
tongues. Yet we fancy the attempt will be made, should the 
present tendencies to latitudinarianism further develop them- 
selves ; should it be gravely maintained, that men who hold all 
the extremes between Popery and Deism, between the highflying 
Oxford Tractarianism of fifteen years ago and the highflying 
Oxford Neologianism of the present day, may in loving brother- 
hood form co-ordinate parts of the same national Church, and 
proclaim their contradictory dogmas from the same _ pulpits. 
One only evangelic trait will be found in such a Church: ‘The 
wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid’ Many, however, will think that the pre- 
dicted desolation of Babylon will better prefigure such a com- 
munion: ‘Their houses shall be full of doleful creatures, and 
there the great owl shall build her nest.’ If the attempt be 
made to construct such a Church, we predict that there will, and 
must be, a great disruption in the Church itself. The con- 
sciences of vast numbers will be impatient of so strange a yoke, 
and will at length separate themselves from the heterogeneous 
mass, 

There is another argument by which it is sometimes attempted 
to be shown, that the extremest antagonisms of opinion ought to 
be tolerated, inasmuch as almost all parties are, in some degree or 
other, at variance with the formularies of the Church. The 
High Churchman, it is said, will find it hard to reconcile some 
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of his tenets with the articles, and the Broad Church and the 
Low Church, some of theirs, with the prayer-book and the 
rubrics. This is an argument which, even if it were fairly 
applicable to the extreme deviations from the formularies charged 
upon the Essayists, is, after all, only an argumentum ad hominem, 
which those (and they are all the nation, except about twenty 
thousand) who have not subscribed, are no: » fected by, and which 
they are at least in a condition to consider impartially. This 
argument merely tells us, that if Mr A. is bad, Mr B. is no 
better. In our judgment, however, the whole argument is in- 
applicable; and even a man who, for conscientious reasons, 
could not subscribe at all, could easily discern and state the dif- 
ference between the supposed analogous cases. He would say, 
‘The whole question of lawful deviation from one absolute 
standard of interpretation has its limits; it is a question of 
degree ; though J cannot conscientiously subscribe, I am fully 
persuaded that there are multitudes who can; who, to their 
own satisfaction, though not to mine, can honestly adopt solutions 
of minor difficulties which would not satisfy me. But if a man 
has really surrendered the miracles,—and amongst them the 
resurrection of Christ,—is it possible to believe he is sincere 
when he declares an ex animo assent, for instance, to the fourth 
Article, which so explicitly asserts that last fact, or that, he can 
repeat in good faith, the article of the Creed which affirms the 
same fact ??! 

There is an apologetic article on behalf of the Essayists in the 
April number of the Edinburgh Review, which contains some 
arguments, the relevance and futility of which it is not easy to 
describe. The writer does not admit that the volume is infected 
by the serious ‘heretical pravity’ which the all but unanimous 
verdict of its readers finds in it, and justifies the freedom of state- 
ment and speculation indulged in it as a legitimate liberty. But 
even he is compelled, by a not very creditable adroitness of ad- 
vocacy, quietly to ignore the exceptionable matter,—the very 
matter, in fact, which exposes the book to such charges. Exceptis 
excipiendis, he thinks there is but little that is to be complained 
of ; but unhappily the exceptions are the gravamen of the charge 
against it. He has carefully picked out the ‘ flies’ which cause 
this rare ‘ointment of the apothecaries to stink,’ before pro- 
ceeding to descant on the divine odour it emits. It would 


1 The writer of an article in the Edinburgh Review, on which we shall imme- 
diately offer some strictures, has made a great parade of instances of diversity of 
theological opinion among those who have signed the Articles; but, in reality, 
hardly any of them touch the present question. For the most part, they do not 
touch the question of orthodoxy as defined by the Articles, nor indeed orthodoxy 
as defined by any other standard, They are, and ever have been, and probably 
will long be, and may be for ever, open questions in the Church. 
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be easy, of course, by this species of preliminary expurgation to 
make almost any volume innocent. ‘ Of two of the Essayists,’ 
he says, ‘we think it needless to speak at length. Professor 
Powell’s Essay is so similar in substance to an earlier treatise 
which was criticised in our pages long before the present agita- 
tion, that we may be excused for not resuming the subject. 
What may have been the exact purport of his paradoxical argu- 
ment we confess ourselves unable to determine. . . . Mr Good- 
win’s contribution may also be considered as practically defunct. 
. . » We will venture to say that, with the possible exception of 
Professor Powell’s Essay, and a few words of Dr Williams and 
Mr Wilson, there is no statement of doctrine or fact in this 
volume which has not been repeatedly set forth by divines whose 
deep and sincere faith in the Christian religion cannot be de- 
nied” P. 475-9. 

But, unluckily, these exceptions are found in three out of the 
seven Essays; and it is not necessary to use many words in the 
utterance of even the most momentous errors. It was but an 
iota, as has been wittily said, which divided the homoousian from 
the homotousian ; yet, as Gibbon truly says, it would be very 
absurd, on that account, to consider the difference trivial. It is 
but one letter which makes the difference between Theism and 
Atheism, and it is but a single syllable only which divides the 
Arctic from the Antarctic pole. The question is not as to the 
space occupied by the errors and the truths of the volume respec- 
tively, but whether the serious errors which the public charges 
upon it exist there. Ifa man asserts, though in a single sentence, 
that the historical facts of the New Testament are not credible, 
he nevertheless pleads for all that Infidelity has ever maintained, 
though he allege it in a folio volume full of otherwise unexcep- 
tionable matter. 

‘In spite,’ says our critic, ‘ of all the declamations on the sub- 
ject, no passage has yet been pointed out in any of the jive 
clerical Essayists which ential any of the formularies of 
the Church in a degree at all comparable to the direct collision 
which exists between the High Church party and the Articles, 
between the Low Church party and the Fupenieck: This is 
certainly a singular statement to make, considering that the five 
includes Mr Wilson; but it is still more singular that, in order 
to give it a semblance of plausibility, he adds in a note, ‘ We 
except from our consideration the lay and the deceased contribu- 
tors; not that we wish to prejudice the question in either in- 
stance, but that we desire to simplify the case by reducing it to 
a practical result.’ It may ‘simplify the case’ certainly, to ‘ ex- 
cept the deceased and the lay contributors,’ and it would have 
simplified the case still more to leave out the Essays of Mr 
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Wilson and Mr Jowett; but why, in estimating the general 
merits and tendency of the work, he should leave out the ‘ de- 
ceased contributor,” who was certainly a ‘clergyman,’ or even 
the lay contributor, since his Essay forms so important a fea- 
ture in the volume, it is hard to say. It is easy to ‘simplify our 
judgment’ of anything by leaving out facts of grave importance 
which render judgment difficult. But as to the above dictum,— 
if our critic thinks that the Essays of Messrs Wilson, Good- 
win, and Jowett do not contain statements, (whatever the authors’ 
meaning,) in far more serious, if not ‘direct,’ collision with the 
formularies of the Church than any which exists between 
‘the High Church party and the Articles, or the Low Church 
party and the Prayer-book, we fancy he is the only reader who 
thinks so. To the generality of readers, they unquestionably 
convey, by direct assertion or clear implication, the denial of all 
special inspiration of the Scriptures and of the preternatural in 
the Scripture history. 

There are many things in that apologetic article which have so 
ominous an aspect on the present development of latitudinarianism, 
that we cannot let them pass without notice. It is, in general, 
a wise policy which makes journalists reluctant to criticise one 
another : it tends, no doubt, to prevent controversy from assum- 
ing a personal character, and degenerating into an unseemly 
asperity. It is a practice which we sincerely approve and gene- 
rally adopt. There are, however, occasions on which it is neces- 
sary to depart from it; and this we deem one of them. Our 
contemporary seems to have been of the same opinion; and as 
he has made rather free strictures, both on the Quarterly and 
Westminster, he can hardly complain if we imitate his example, 
and subject his own to some criticism. 

As an apology, the whole article is a very clever piece of special 
‘gt to which the writer has been prompted, we imagine, 

y strong personal friendships, and perhaps as strong personal 
antipathies. But we cannot regard it as anything more than 
special pleading from one end to the other. We sincerely trust 
it is not to be taken as an indication of the permanent mood of 
the Edinburgh Review, or even of the writer's permanent mood, 
but simply as an example of ‘Homer nodding’ Sure we are, 
that if the journal in question deliberately endorses the article, 
it has made a most notable advance upon—perhaps we ought 
rather to say, regression from—the position it assumed during 
the Tractarian controversy. Referring to Mr Wilson’s ‘un- 
fortunate onslaught on the 90th Tract for the Times,’ this 
critic remarks, that Mr Wilson has, ‘no doubt, long ago re- 
pented of that ungenerous act. But if the Edinburgh thinks 
it was an ungenerous act, that journal ought, certainly, to 
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wear sackcloth and sit in ashes, as well as Mr Wilson; for 
no ‘onslaught on No. 90, or on the Tracts in general, could 
be more uncompromising than its own. In its article on that 
notorious Tract, it says, amidst much more to the same pur- 
pose: ‘For our own part, we are not going to discuss ben 
religion is the better, that of Protestants or Catholics. But 
one thing at least is most certain. The above opinions may 
be right; they may be the most consistent with revealed 
religion. But assuredly they are not the opinions of the Church 
of England. Every one must be astounded that men, professing 
them, should continue to hold appointments in a Church which 
has generally been understood to have been founded in a most 
positive denial of most of these doctrines, and in a consequent 
secession from the great society which continues to hold them.’ 
So spoke the Edinburgh Review in 1841, in the article entitled 
‘Tracts for the Times,’ No. 90.1. But whether or not the Edin- 
burgh would deliberately plead for the liberty of a clergyman of 
the Church of England to write such a Tract as No. 90, and 
still remain in the Church, it seems obvious, from the above 
language, that our reviewer would. It is equally clear from his 
conduct, that the Author of the Tract did not think he could ; 
and he, therefore, as we think, honourably and conscientiously 
—though honour and conscience did not awake too soon—aban- 
doned a position which he felt was no longer tenable. Our 
liberal critic, however, would seem to think this was a needless 
scrupulosity, for he calls it an ‘ungenerous act’ to condemn, 
as sophistry, that freedom of interpreting the Articles which is 
exhibited in No. 90. He also challenges an equal freedom for 
our Essayists, though exercised in an opposite direction. We 
may here remark, en passant, that if all the latitude of inter- 
preting the formularies of the Church between No. 90 and the 
‘Essays and Reviews’ (both inclusive) be indeed warrantable ; 
if these extremes and all between them be allowed to clergy- 
men of the National Church, then a National Church must 
soon become that curious jumble of contradictory dogmas and 
practices which we have described as an impracticable chimera. 
But the very attempt to construct it will only be possible 
when men in general have become utterly indifferent to the 
claims of truth. If, in the same pulpit, one man may set 
forth the doctrine of the resurrection oF Christ, and another 
prove that it is all a fable; if one preacher may affirm to-day 
not only that the Scripture miracles are historic facts, but a 
great many of the medieval miracles also; and another, the 
next Sunday, in the same place, explode them all as alike in- 
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credible ; if one sacred orator may expatiate in the morning on 
the inspiration of the Bible and the truth of prophecy, and 
another in the afternoon show that special inspiration is a delu- 
sion, and that there has been no prophecy at all; if one man 
may defend the doctrines of the atonement or the resurrection, 
and another assail them as fanatical or superstitious corruptions 
of Christianity,—we may call such a collection of incoherent 
elements a National ‘ Church’ if we will, but it is no commu- 
nion, except in name. Let it be proposed to make it a reality 
in fact, and the conscience and honour of millions will soon 
perceive that such a theory of a National Church is untenable, 
and no National Church at all better than so peculiar a ‘ com- 
munion of saints,’ based on indifference to truth, and cemented 
on reciprocal hypocrisies. 

One of the most amusing passages is that in which the critic 
pleads for greater clerical liberty, forgetting apparently, that, 
whether the clergy ought to possess it or not, their present condi- 
tion is wholly voluntary and self-imposed. If they violate their 
spontaneously assumed obligations, it is a curious way of provin 
their ardour in the cause of truth. Our critic exclaims, in vivid 
indignation, ‘It is almost openly avowed (and we are sorry to 
see this tendency as much amongst freethinking laymen as 
amongst fanatical clergymen) that truth was made for the laity 
and falsehood for the clergy—that truth is tolerable everywhere 
except in the mouths of the ministers of the God of Truth— 
that falsehood, driven from every other quarter of the educated 
world, may find an honoured refuge behind the consecrated bul- 
warks of the sanctuary.’ 

We need not stop to point out the grossness of the misrepre- 
sentation into which passion has here betrayed the advocate. He 
would be troubled, we suppose, to point out either ‘ freethinking 
laymen’ or ‘fanatical clergymen’ who would ‘almost openly,’ 
or in any other way, avow that ‘truth was made for the laity 
and falsehood for the clergy.’ But he would probably find 
many a layman, and Churchman too, who would not only ‘ almost 
openly,’ but quite openly, avow that if ever falsehood be made 
for the clergy, it is and can be only when they make it for 
themselves; that the falsehood consists in swearing that they do 
believe what they do not believe, and in deliberately violating 
obligations perfectly voluntary and self-imposed. We quite 
agree with this writer that the ‘state of subscription to the 
formularies of the Church is fraught with evil, and requires 
revision; we should be as glad as he can be to see a greater 
liberty—though not so great as he pleads for—allowed to clergy- 
men. But while the ‘state of subscription’ lasts, we affirm that 
it is not competent to a clergyman to falsify oaths and subscrip- 
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tions, and then declare with a sanctimonious air, eloquent with 
indignant love of Truth, that ‘falsehood, driven from every 
other quarter of the educated world, may find an honoured 
odinags villa the consecrated bulwarks of the sanctuary,’ since 
it is, and can be, only the voluntary act of the priest himself 
who harbours it there; or that ‘Truth is tolerable everywhere, 
except in the mouths of the ministers of the God of Truth, 
since, if it be not tolerable there, it is only when men see that 
those who speak it, speak in the very act ‘with a double tongue,’ 

As to the lamentations over the bondage of clergymen as com- 
pared with the freedom of laymen, the answer is, that the clergy- 
man may have just the same liberty as the layman, only he must, 
like the layman, put himself in an honest position to exercise it ; 
let him renounce the Articles and Formularies if he feels that 
he no longer approves them, and he is instantly at liberty to 
express any religious opinions he pleases. But he is not to take 
oaths that he solemnly believes momentous Articles, which yet 
he avows in his writings that he disbelieves. The question, 
therefore, is not whether the clergyman is not to have as much 
liberty as the layman, but whether he is to have a great deal 
more,—even a double liberty of saying and unsaying in a breath; 
a liberty surely worse than Egyptian bondage! The clergy 
sometimes arrogate to themselves the power of ‘ binding and 
loosing ;? but the power of ‘ binding’ themselves to the formu- 
laries, and ‘loosing’ themselves from the obligations thereby 
incurred, is a ‘ power of the keys’ which few will think oughé to 
belong to a Christian pastor, or to any one else. The answer, 
therefore, to all this virtuous indignation is very simple: This 
is a plea for altering or abolishing your terms of subscription if 
they be too strict; but not for solemnly swearing to them and 
violating them at the same time. ‘Say what you please against 
me, do what you please,’ the Church of England may well say 
to such rebellious children, ‘ but get out of my precincts jirst.’ 
Whether, indeed, the clergy can, without constructing that 
chimera of a Church of which we have already said so much, 
have all the liberty which laymen may please to assume, is another 
question. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer says—‘ They (the Essayists) do not 
deny miracles; but they feel the increasing difficulty which 
scientific and historical criticism places in the way of the old 
unreasoning reception of mere wonders, as interferences with 
natural law, or as absolute proofs of a Divine revelation, irre- 
spectively of its contents.’ We answer that this is a mere 
evasion: in the case of three, if not of four, it is not a theory of 
miracles, but the fact of miracles, they doubt or deny; this is 

1 P, 486. 
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plainly the meaning of their language. How far the other 
writers would coincide with them is a question; but there is 
little in their Essays (though it seems they all wrote ‘ without 
concert’), which is at variance with the conclusion. He further 
says—‘ They have endeavoured to show how miracles may be 
removed altogether out of the sphere of logic into that of faith’ 
The sole purpose surely of this oracular expression is to throw 
dust in the reader’s eyes. The question is, whether they do not 
seek to show how miracles may be removed out of the sphere of 
fact. Another possible solution provided for them is, that they 
‘ would fain maintain that we are to believe the miracles for the 
sake of the doctrine, rather than the doctrine for the sake of the 
miracles.’ Thus has the reviewer obligingly imagined for the 


1 On this point we must make one or two remarks. Our critic says, ‘The 
Essayists would fain maintain, with Dean Trench and St Augustine, that we 
are to believe the miracles for the sake of the doctrine, rather than the doctrine 
for the sake of the miracles.’ Like many other sentences in this article, if 
plausible at all, it is so from its vagueness. It is obvious, first, that the great 
objection to the views of the Essayists, as apparently conveyed by the language 
of at least three of them, is, that they do not believe the miracles as facts at all. 
Will the reviewer pretend that this can be said of Dean ‘Trench or St Augns- 
tine? Secondly, the statement that ‘the miracles are to be believed for the 
sake of the doctrine, and not the doctrine for the sake of the miracles,’ is at 
best, if taken generally, but specious nonsense; it ceases to have any meaning 
when we proceed to discriminate the different doctrines, and consider them in 
their necessarily different relations to the alleged miraculous facts. There are 
some doctrines, no doubt, so clear, so self-luminous, that they do not need any 
miracle to authenticate them. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.’ ‘ What- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ ‘God is a 
Spirit ; and they who worship Him, must worship Him in spirit and in truth ;— 
such texts as these so commend themselves to reason and conscience, that, when 
once understood, no external corroboration is needed for them. If, then, these, 
and such as these, be the sole doctrines of Christianity, it may be said, in one 
sense, that they would throw a stronger light on miracles than miracles would 
throw on them. But, if such be the only doctrines of Christianity, it may well 
be asked whether the miracles are not more difficult to believe than ever. 
In addition to the ‘increasing scientific difficulty,’ on which our reviewer in- 
sists, they would, on such an hypothesis, answer no end, and would terminate 
in a cul-de-sac. On the part of the Deity, they would seem no better than 
capricious and superfluous; to man, they could be nothing else than gratuitous 
puzzles, and worse than puzzles, if wrought for no other purpose than that they 
might be believed because backed by truths more evident (even as being self- 
evident) than themselves! But if we consider that there are other doc- 
trines, which, if the New Testament be true, are of unspeakable import- 
ance, but which human reason could never discover for itself; which are 
of the nature of facts, and can be certified only by testimony and other 
extrinsic evidence,—obviously the view of them taken in the New Testa- 
ment and by our Lord Himself,—then the maxim that the ‘ miracles are to be 
believed for the sake of the doctrine,’ becomes a simple absurdity. That Jesus 
Christ was divinely commissioned to reveal the truths He proclaimed, and has 
Divine authority to enforce them; still more, the facts of His incarnation, 
atonement, resurrection, and such like,—these are truths which can only be be- 
lieved because there is sufficient extrinsic ground for believing them, and amply 
vindicate the working of miracles to sustain them. The proper answer, there- 
fore, to the above fallacy—for it is nothing more—is to ask, ‘ Which doctrines 
do you mean, when you say that the miracles rather derive light from them, 


than shed light upon then?’ 
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statements in the book several explanations, of which the writers 
may take their choice. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, in spite of his cautious reservation 
of some questionable portions of the volume with a view of 
‘ simplifying the case,’ assuredly goes far enough in his apology. 
In fact, if we are fairly to accept his reasoning, and carry it to its 
only legitimate issue, he would cover with his shield even the parts 
of the volume which have given most offence. He tells us that 
he himself ‘ feels the utmost reluctance to part with any of the 
historical features of the sacred record,’ yet he is apparently pre- 
pared to concede that a man may deny the whole miraculous his- 
tory of the New Testament—the resurrection of Christ included— 
and yet not deny anything which should necessarily call in ques- 
tion his Christian belief, or prevent his consistently officiating in 
the Church of England. At least that is the only way in which 
his language can be understood; and if not so understood, is 
wholly irrelevant in the present controversy. It is a mere flourish 
of sentimental rhetoric, applicable in no way to the case of his 
clerical clients, and calculated only to blind simple jurymen. 
But, as we should be unfeignedly sorry to misrepresent him, we 
shall quote his very words. ‘ He is aware,’ he tells us, ‘ that 
he is here treading on difficult and shifting ground; and his 
steps too plainly indicate that he thinks so. Speaking of the 
seeming necessity of admitting the actual occurrence of the re- 
surrection of Christ, he says, ‘ But our own assurance of this, 
and of like occurrences far less important, ought not to blind us 
to the fact that the very events and wonders, which to us are 
helps, to others are stumblingblocks ; and though we shrink from 
abandoning anything which to us seems either necessary or true, 
yet we are bound to treat those who prefer to lean on other, and, 
as they think, more secure foundations, with the tenderness with 
which we cannot doubt they would have been treated by Him who 
blessed with His sacred presence the sincere inquiry of the doubt- 
ing Apostle, and to Whom the craving for signs and wonders was 
a mark, not of love and faith, but of perverseness and unbelief’? 
‘More secure foundations’ than that cardinal event, apart from 
which, the Apostle Paul says, the whole Gospel is without signi- 
ficance! But let that pass. We know not when we have read 
a sentence which, under an air of charity, veils more unworthy 
sophistry. The simple question is, not whether sincere doubts 
of the miracles entitle any who are troubled with them to 
tenderness of treatment,—of which there is no question,— 
but whether those who have these doubts are precisely the 
persons to officiate as clergymen; whether, for example, if the 
‘doubting Apostle’ had continued to doubt, he would still have 
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been thought a fit man for the aposileship ; and whether that fit- 
ness would have been at all increased if, while declaring he still 
doubted or denied, he had nevertheless asserted that though he 
doubted or even denied, he was quite willing to swear to the truth 
of the fact, sign an article to that explicit effect, and solemnly 
asseverate the truth of the same every time he officiated at 
the altar! This, and this alone, is the question in the present 
case; not whether a sincere and honest doubter, owt of the 
Church, has claims, as he assuredly has, on Christian tenderness 
and sympathy.’ 

Equally sophistical is the language in the latter part of the 
above sentence. Christ did indeed ‘rebuke the craving’ for 
further ‘ signs’ in those to whom the most stupendous signs had 
been vouchsafed in vain, and justly refused to grant them. But 
it is futile to pretend that He attached but little importance to 
them, or that they had slight claims on belief, so long as His own 
most solemn and explicit appeals to His ‘mighty works,’ as 

roofs of His Divine commission, remain. ‘If ye believe not 
Me, yet believe My works.’ ‘ The works that I do in My 
Father’s name, they bear witness of Me.’ ‘If I had not come 
among them, and done the works which none other man did, they 
had not had sin. These texts, and others like them, are a sut- 
ficient answer to the sophistry by which it is pretended that 
Christ laid little stress on His miracles, and that a man may be 
a very good Christian, and yet doubt or deny them altogether. 

The same apparent intention of proving that a man may be a 
very good Churchman as well as Christian, no matter whether 
he believes or denies the miracles of the New Testament, is seen 
in another passage.” ‘On the subject of External and Internal 
Evidence, the silence of the formularies is still more impressive. 
There is no Article which bears even remotely on these most in- 
teresting topics. There is no definition of a miracle.’ ‘ No defi- 
nition’ of a miracle, perhaps; but the fourth Article most expli- 
citly asserts the fact of Christ’s resurrection,—a fact which this 
writer admits to be the greatest of all miracles; and the sixth, 
by affirming the truth of the Old and New Testament, as 


' The fact of Christ’s resurrection—so expressly asserted in the New Testa- 
ment—-so essential, by Paul's express confession, to the system he preached— 
so essential, that without it, he aflirms ‘ his preaching is vain,’—the equally ex- 
plicit statement of it in the 10th Article, which is exclusively devoted to it,— 
forms a crucial test by which the sinecrity of any man who affirms the incredi- 
bility of miracles, and yet remains in the Church of England, may be summarily 


tried. If he rejects al/ miracles, on the general scientific ground, then he rejects 


this; and is palpably at war both with the New Testament and with the 10th 

Article. If he admits this one miracle, then he abandons his principle ; for he 

would have admitted the greatest miracle of all, and T1arT, against which, the 

critical difficulties of the narrative are harder to solve than those which attach 

The logical position of such a man would 
2 Pp. 492. 


to the narrative of almost any other. 
certainly not be enviable. 
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expressly affirms the historical truth of the miracles in general. 
It is impossible to speak too strongly of the disingenuousness of 
these evasions. 

Many, and the Bishop of London among them, are vehement 
for a confutation of the imputed errors of the volume, and think 
that this is the true remedy for any evil it may cause. In the 
opinion of others—and we own ourselves of the number—there 
is a ‘ previous question’ to be settled before the writers of such 
a volume (supposing it still to mean what it is generally inter- 
preted to mean) can challenge or deserve a confutation. Any 
such confutation, if matters stopped there, would not at all 
affect the main issues involved in the present controversy ; nay, 
the more clear and palpable to the apprehension of people in 
general that confutation might be, the more flagrant would 
it make the evil appear, since it would but expose without 
correcting it. Confutation alone, supposing the errors truly 
imputed, would afford no remedy. Men, it seems, might still 
openly proclaim opinions at war with their most solemn de- 
clarations and subscriptions, and yet retain their position and 
emoluments, though the entire community not only saw their 
inconsistencies, but their errors! In the estimate of many, 
therefore, there is a question of quite as much importance as 
the truth or falsity of the opinions propounded,—namely, whether 
the book be rightly interpreted, and the authors mean what they 
seem to mean. If they do, then to argue with them is absurd, 
and out of place.—We say the question is of as much importance ; 
in some respects it is of more: for, though it is impossible for 
any one who believes in the New Testament to overrate the 
magnitude of the question, as to whether it is or is not a Divine 
revelation,—whether its supernatural history be fact or fable,— 
whether its doctrines be inspired truth or the dreams of men’s fan- 
cies,—yet it is equally true, that men cannot be Christians at all 
unless they be honest men ; that it is a fundamental condition of 
all human society, that people should be truthful in their avowals 
and upright in their conduct ; and that they should not swear one 
thing with their lips, and at the very same time deny it all under 
their own hands, The ‘previous question’ is therefore to us of 
much more weight than it seems to many,—namely, whether the 
authors of ‘ Essays and Reviews’ (supposing them to mean what 
they are alleged to mean) deserve any other answer than that, 
while they continue in their present position, they cannot be 
heard; that though the arguments they have stolen from more 
consistent men have deserved, have received, and will receive 
answers, such answers are not vouchsafed to them. Men might 
say with justice, ‘If we must enter upon the controversies raised 
by these writers, we shall choose to do so with those whose 
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position admits of a fair fight, with whom one may descend to 
the arena without staining one’s sword; with those who, like 
many consistent Deists of our day, have done justice to their con- 
victions, by refusing to administer a system their hearts had ab- 
jured; with men with whom the state of the question between us 
is clear, and leads to clear issues; who are not obliged, from the 
consciousness of an equivocal position, to resort to sophistical 
mystifications. We had rather fight the battle of infidelity with 
those who openly abet it, than with those who attack us in 
Christian uniform. The ‘previous question’ is the only one 
we can condescend to argue with such men,—namely, whether 
this book really means what is charged upon it; whether, for 
example, its authors really mean to deny the truth and reality of 
all miracles, and among them the greatest, the Resurrection of 
Christ. If they do, then, by their very position, they deserve no 
other answer than that they answer themselves; that, whoever be 
in the right, they must certainly be in the wrong, because they 
speak with a double tongue, and solemnly swear they believe 
what themselves declare they believe not. 

The writer in the Edinburgh Review complains, that ‘the 
truth or falsehood of the views maintained is treated almost as a 
matter of indifference’ in the present controversy. It is so, 
and most justly, if the volume really carries the meaning which 
the generality of readers attach to it; and as long as they think 
that to be its meaning, they are justified in so treating it. 
Momentous as may be the questions at issue, it may neverthe- 
less be quite right not to enter upon them at all, except with 
those who can honourably maintain the cause they espouse. No 
man will willingly fight with those who are the sworn champions 
of the side against which they offer to do battle. 

Let us test the matter a little further, by seeing how men 
would judge in similar cases; and, for this purpose, let us take 
one or two examples which, though, as far as we can see, strictly 
analogous to the supposed case, are sufficiently different in other 
respects to bring out the resemblances the more palpably. 

Suppose, for example, a Mahometan priest avowing that, in 
his belief, the whole story of the inspired character of the Koran 
and of its author was a delusion; that, though perfectly willing 
to swear that he believed in the religion of the Prophet, and 
to subscribe to the truth of his revelations, he believed his 
divine ‘visions’ were the product of a fanatical fancy, and his 
‘night-journey’ from Mecca to heaven, and other such adven- 
tures, idle myth or lying legend; yet also avowing that he did 
not intend to quit the mosque unless turned out of it, for that the 
found his situation very comfortable, and was altogether uncer- 
tain what might be his prospects if he left it; that he was, 
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therefore, quite ready to perform the functions of a mollah, and 
to comply with the outward worship required by the Koran: 
Suppose this, we say, and suppose this more wonderful thing 
still, that the man was noé turned out of ‘his living’—though 
we imagine it would be difficult owt of England to find any such 
intolerable ‘ toleration’ of a public scandal,—but suppose such a 
ease, and that the Mahometan in question is permitted to remain 
unmolested, can we think that Mahometans would think it ne- 
cessary to enter into a consideration of his arguments, or deem 
it a fair case for a logical refutation? No; they would say, 
‘As long as the man occupies his present position, he sufficiently 
confutes himself; it may be desirable, perhaps, to argue the 
claims of our religion with the dogs of infidels, with any of those 
who can consistently impugn them, but with a man who swears 
that he believes what he does not believe, and gives the lie by his 
conduct to the very truth he professes to hold, we cannot be 
called to argue.’ And, for our part, we think that their contemp- 
tuous silence would be quite intelligible, and their reluctance to 
enter into controversy with such a double apostate—an apostate 
to the religion he still persisted in practising, though he had 
ceased to believe it, and an apostate to the convictions which he 
in effect ignored, and would not act up to—most reasonable. 
Many such unbelievers may no doubt exist both in the mosque and 
in the Christian Church; but they generally take care, if only 
for shame’s sake, to keep their unbelief to themselves ; and so long 
as that is the case, they of course do not come into controversy. 

Let us take another instance. Munificent patrons of sacred 
learning have endowed certain lectureships for the defence of 
certain great doctrines of Cliistianity,—as, for example, of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. There is the Warburtonian Lec- 
tureship, for instance, founded by the celebrated bishop whose 
name it bears, the object of which is to provide a perpetual 
series of lectures in the defence of the truth and inspiration of 
ancient prophecy, and to which, of course, a certain emolument 
is attached. Let us suppose the lecturer appointed ; and then, 
to the astonishment of the audience, claiming the liberty to 
descant, not on the truth, but on the falsity and non-fulfilment of 
sacred prophecy, contending, as some of these Essayists appear 
to do, that there is no such thing as true prophecy at all, yet coolly 
pocketing, at the same time, the emolument ;—would not the 
whole world ery shame upon the cheat? Would any one think 
it worth while to give him a formal refutation? Would not every- 
body say, ‘There may or may not be force in some of the argu- 
ments you employ, but we cannot listen to them from you ; from 
you, at least, we can learn nothing more than that, if prophecy 
be false, so are you; we cannot condescend to discuss our doubts 
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with men who are willing to receive “the wages of iniquity,” 
and, being hired to defend a certain thesis,—instead of honestly 
saying that, not believing it, they cannot,—openly declare their 
denial of it, and hold out their hands for the price of honest 
adherence to it at the same time ?’ 

Take yet a third instance. There are hundreds of thousands 
of Noncontormists amongst us who refuse to enter the Church, 
not because they do not see the many advantages of so doing, or 
because they do not feel the disadvantages of not so doing, but 
because conscience does not permit them. Of these there are 
many to whom the most munificent rewards of conformity would 
be open, while their life has been one of self-denial, from obedience 
to their scruples. Between them and the Church the differences 
are all but infinitesimal, compared with the portentous differ- 
ences between these writers, if rightly interpreted, and_ that 
same Church. Yet we suppose that if any one of them should 
say—and we see not why the whole of them, on the principles on 
which these writers are often defended, might not say—‘I see 
that the differences between me and the Church are nothing 
compared with those which these writers avow, and therefore I 
will not hesitate to proclaim my ex animo assent and consent to 
statements, taken in the “ plain grammatical sense,” which I do 
not believe,—there is not one of his brethren in the ranks of 
Nonconformity, not one of the multitudes of honest subscribers 
to the Articles, who would not pronounce him a shameless pal- 
terer with truth and conscience. Yet if the principles on which 
these writers are by many defended be admitted, we see not why 
the Dissenters should not flock into the Church en masse, and pro- 
claim their opposition to Establishments in general, and their 
opposition to the English Establishment in particular, as freely 
as they do now. They could not do it more openly than three, 
if not four, out of the seven seemingly proclaim their rejection 
of all miracles, of all prophecy, and of all special inspiration. 
Those 2000 confessors of 1662, who have been so lauded for 
sacrificing their interests to their consciences, and who rather 
abandoned their livings than subscribe to what they did not be- 
lieve—whose heroic conduct has often been the theme of eulogy 
to Churchmen themselves—these men, we say, ought, if the new 
principles of subscription be defensible, rather to be considered 
as poor shallow fools, who should have subscribed to all that was 
asked of them, and then proclaimed their unbelief of it as before! 

To all these classes of equivocators, we fancy people would 
in general say that it was too much, while they occupied such a 
position, to expect any other answer than contemptuous silence, 
and that they must at least cease to be traitors to truth before 
they could become her champions. If their claim to be heard 
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and to receive a logical confutation would be simply called 
impudent, we see not why a similar claim on behalf of the 
Essayists (if the public has rightly interpreted their book) 
should be designated by any softer epithet. 

That the cases we have taken are strictly analogous to that 
of several of the writers of this volume, if their language 
really conveys their sentiments, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Take, for example, the writers of whom it may be 
said, if words have any definite meaning, that they have com- 
pletely renounced all belief in the miracles of the Old or New 
Testament, and surrendered themselves to the would-be scientific 
dogma that all such events are incredible. If this be the case, 
they cannot receive even so cardinal a doctrine of the New 
Testament as that of the resurrection of Christ—that fact on 
which the whole credit of the Gospel is staked—without which 
the whole superstructure of our religion falls to the ground— 
apart from which the founders of that religion are, by their 
own confession, proved either to have been the most credulous 
idiots cr the most abandoned deceivers. Now, is it within 
the bounds of credibility that these Essayists do not believe 
that the literal assertion of tlre reality of this stupendous event 
is made with the utmost clearness, peremptoriness, and fre- 
quency in the New Testament? If it be said that this is indeed 
incredible, and that they doubtless do believe that all this is 
asserted in the New Testament, but that they believe, notwith- 
standing, that it is all untruly said, then with what face can they 
subscribe ex animo, and in the ‘ plain grammatical sense,’ the 
fourth Article, wherein we are told, ‘Christ did truly rise again 
from death, and took again His body with flesh, bones, and all 
things appertaining to the perfection of man’s nature, wherewith 
He ascended into heaven, and there sitteth until He return to 
judge all men at the last day” With what face can they, 
Sunday after Sunday, repeat the Creed, which so solemnly affirms 
Christ’s resurrection from the dead, and other miraculous facts 
of His history; or profess doctrines and partake in rites which 
have no significance except as part of a supernatural and 
miraculously attested revelation? What is this but to profess 
Christ and to renounce Him—to eat the bread of the Church 
and betray her at the same time ? 

We have said, that the tendency to excuse, if not vindicate 
the conduct charged on the Essayists—that is, with a clear ad- 
mission of its inconsistencies—is one of the most sinister omens 
of our own times. Single instances of presumed equal deviation 
from the formularies have now and then occurred; but they 
have been passed by because rare or sporadic, and because they 
evoked no general controversy. But the ‘Seven Essays, whether 
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the result was designed or not, have suggested the idea of an 
enterprise, the object of which is the final triamph of latitudina- 
rianism, and have unquestionably led not only to timid half apolo- 
gies for it, but in some instances to the open maintenance of the 
principle, that men may still advocate all that is in this volume, 
as generally interpreted, and yet blamelessly officiate in the 
Church of England! The like spectacle has been unhappily 
common enough in Germany, whence has come also the theology, 
or rather the neology, which is to be supported by such practices. 
There, chairs have been held, pulpits retained, endowments ap- 
propriated, oaths and subscriptions taken, by many who have re- 
tained nothing of the Christian but the name ; in whose estimate 
the last vestige of the supernatural facts of Christianity has eva- 
porated in the crucible of criticism. Strauss, at the close of his 
‘Leben Jesu,’ even discusses, at great length and with infinite 
sangfroid, the question, whether one who has entirely abandoned 
historic Christianity, in whose estimate the superhuman in the 
life of Christ is a mere collection of myths and legends, may not 
hold achurch-living, and preach old-fashioned orthodoxy to those 
who still believe in it,—only taking care not to shock their pre- 
judices by letting them see his incredulity! Such a man, 
of course, is not simpleton enough to have any prejudices to 
shock, historical or moral; but this caution as to the jlock, is of 
itself sufficient to cover the reasoning of Strauss with infamy. 
Happily we have not yet come to anything so shameless in 
England ; but there is no saying to what we may come, if the 
doctrines of some of our writers prevail. 

It would be curious, if there were space, to speculate on the 
causes which seem to connect license of scriptural misinterpreta- 
tion with laxity of conscience in the matter of subscription. Per- 
haps it may be said, that by the time a man has so plied his 
exegesis as to have thoroughly weeded out the supernatural 
element from the Bible, or has proved to his own satisfaction 
that it is a matter of very little consequence to Christianity 
whether it be believed or not, or that in the latter case he may 
be just as fit for the Christian ministry as in the first, he will have 
acquired both a twist of the understanding and a moral apathy 
which will enable him, as the proverb has it, to ‘drive a coach- 
and-six’ through any set of Articles whatever, however solemnly 
he may have sworn his ‘ unfeigned assent and consent’ to then. 
In Germany, and now in England, the same conjunction of 
phenomena is witnessed. It is the more striking when we 
recollect that those who plead for this latitudinarianism of sen- 
timent and practice are continually harping on their supe- 
riority to the letter, and that they give the spiritual and moral 
its due ascendancy over external evidence! It is but an indif- 
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ferent proof of it, if they practise evasions, to retain their position 
in a Church with whose formularies and their own subscriptions 
they are hopelessly at variance. The chief characteristics of the 
neological style of criticism, and the Jesuitry to which it inevit- 
ably led among the German Rationalists, are vividly depicted in 
the following admirable sketch of Menzel in his ‘German Litera- 
ture ;? and we give it the rather for the sake of the sagacious 
estimate at its close, of the transitory influence of the ‘life-long 
labours’ of rationalistic criticism ; of the futility of its efforts to 
disguise the plain meaning of the Bible, or to induce simple and 
truth-loving people to accept the book at all on such terms. As 
he truly says, ‘the felling of the ancient sacred forest of the 
Bible, against which the Rationalist lifts his axe, is but a magical 
illusion of his own brains. The majestic growth still towers to 
heaven and mocks all his efforts. Menzel’s anticipation of the 
result in his own country has already been in great part ful- 
filled. As it has been in Germany, so we predict it will be in 
England. Those who adopt a style of interpretation which at 
all hazards is to get rid of the supernatural history of the Bible, 
may possibly be induced in time to renounce the Bible alto- 
gether; but few will long bear the yoke of such a criticism, or 
endure such a strain on their credulity, as is implied in chal- 
lenging extraordinary veneration for the Bible, when it must— 


if the theory which rejects all that is supernatural in it be truae— 
have been compiled by men who were necessarily either the most 
consummate knaves or the most consummate fools. But the 
Bible secures itself by its very structure from all such attempts 
to disintegrate its elements. It has so blended together its su- 
pernatural history and its peculiar doctrines, that it leaves men 
no other alternative than either to accept both or to reject both. 


‘Whilst a multitude of sceptics, atheists, deists, and materialists, 
after the time of Voltaire and Hume, or after the appearance of the 
Wolfenbiittel fragments, and Frederick the Great, were audaciously 
renouncing the Church, or openly manifesting their open hostility 
to it; or, at the best, acquiesced in it with indifference; there 
was forming within the Church a peculiar species of miners, who, 
under the mask of attachment to it and to the true faith, lived 
in just the same unbelief. These gentlemen laughingly teach their 
dew theological pupils, that unbelief is the true apostolical original 
faith—the system proved both by reason and Scripture. Christ-— 
they do not deny Him—he is in their esteem a truly worthy man ; 
they make Him talk, however, all their insipidities, and by a little 
exegetical jugglery turn Him, now into a Kantian, now into a 
Hegelian, and now into some other an, just as our Master Professor 
pleases. In our learned age, everything hinges simply on the art 
of interpretation ; a man might in truth be a Bouze, and swear on the 
symbolical books of Fo, and yet, by means of a dexterous exegesis, 
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invest the stupid books with as reasonable a meaning as a man would 
wish to see. The words they leave as they are; yea, they swear by 
them; but they think the while of something quite different. Ought 
mental reservation to be considered an exclusive entail of the 
Catholic clergy? Ought it, even among the Catholics, to be given 
only to the sly Jesuits? Are not we also a cunning people? Yet I 
will not be unjust,—something base, undoubtedly, there is in the 
matter; but perhaps it lies not in the end, but simply in the means, 
The people will not play the hypocrite; and these persons believe 
that they must do it, only with a good design,—that of furthering by 
this pious means the true interests of humanity. They seek in this 
regular, legitimate, and church-like way, gradually and imperceptibly, 
and simply by the artifices of interpretation, to transform the old 
stupid faith into the modern wisdom of rationalism. In the life-long 
attempt to convert, by exegetical rooting, grubbing, and clipping the 
mighty forest of the Scriptures,—reposing in its deep-rooted strength, 
towering in majestic growth to heaven, and interlaced with innumer- 
able creeping plants, tendrils, and luxuriant flowers,—into a little bald, 
barren, rationalistic system of some semi-Kantian or semi-Hegelian, 
intersected with a couple of mathematically-clipped yew hedges in the 
French style of gardening, and just kept alive by some nice little 
philosophical streamlet ;—in such life-long attempts, I say, there may 
be, if we will, something exciting; but it will be said indeed, if, when 
the labour is over, some fifty years hence, and the stalwart work- 
man expects to rejoice in his work, he should behold another gene- 
ration springing up, who see the forest still standing,—that ‘ ancient 
sacred wood,’ on which never axe was lifted up; who maintain that 
all that the woodman had done was mere illusion; that he had hewn 
down the wood only in his own imagination, and that the pretty 
little barren yew-clipped garden existed nowhere but in his own 
rationalist brains ! 

‘ The absurdity of trying by any subtlety to extract their reason 
out of the Bible, would perhaps be unintelligible if these gentlemen 
did not attach to such a Bible derivation of their doctrine great prac- 
tical value. The Bible and their reason are irreconcileable ; why 
should they not let them remain asunder? Why try violently to 
harmonize things which are and ever will be discordant? Answer: 
Although they may be convinced of the infallibility of their reason, 
yet a certain instinct tells them that this reason wants a something 
to give it force ; and so they do not disdain to make even the Bible, 
by duly disciplining and interpreting it, depose in their favour,—that 
Bible which they themselves despise, which is so mere a stumbling- 
block in their way, which, in truth, they often hate, but which, by the 
people, is still accounted holy. The Bible is already in undisputed 
possession of authority ; they well know what that authority is worth, 
and hence they seek to establish themselves in that possession. If 
the Bible was not, by its spirit and its letter, of supreme authority in 
the Church, there is not a rationalist who would trouble himself 
about the cumbersome book.’ 
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Art. VIII.—1. A Practical Treatise on the Law of Marriage, 
Divorce, and Legitimacy, as administered in the Divorce Court 
and in the House of Lords. By Joun Fraser MACQuEEN, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London, 1860. 

2. The Conflict of Laws in Cases of Divorce. By Patrick 
Fraser, Advocate. Edinburgh, 1861. 

3. Lesolutions of the Faculty of Advocates on the Conjugal Rights 
(Scotland) Bill. 1860. 


Ir would perhaps be difficult to determine which class of human 
directory laws has been, on the whole, productive of the greatest 
amount of human misery. The rules necessary for our social 
well-being ever bring with them a woful list of exceptional 
cases, in which the public good has involved the private hurt. 
Our criminal code is many a time perverted to the oppression of 
the innocent—the unbending maxims of our civil courts are fre- 
quently the cause of the greatest injustice—the laws of property 
sometimes despoil the rightful owner to enrich the holder of a 
better legal claim—the regulations of our mercantile laws often 
give fraud a secure triumph—while our financial arrangements 
perpetually disturb trade, and carry starvation into a thousand 
homes. Yet, on whatsoever branch of jurisprudence may lie the 
charge of working the heaviest sum of suffering, perhaps we 
shall not err in saying that the sharpest and cruellest pangs are 
those which have been inflicted by our marriage laws. The 
contract which they affect, divine in its origin, mystic in its 
nature, holy in its obligation, becomes, by its subjection to 
human ordinances, infected with human imperfection. Apply- 
ing to the dearest relations of life,—involving all that is most 
precious in our honour, our happiness, and our hopes,—touching 
most closely those whose sensibilities are tenderest, whose affec- 
tions are most devoted, and whose weakness is least defended,— 
the errors and defects of the laws by which it is construed pierce 
to the very heart. This peculiar distinction has been amply, 
if unconsciously, illustrated by those whose office is, for our 
amusement, to tent and probe the wounds of humanity. Fic- 
tion has seldom aimed at exposing the shortcomings of other 
departments of the law ; and when she has, she has most often 
failed to hit her mark. A general system may indeed be at- 
tacked with some artistic success, as the poor laws were by Miss 
Martineau, or the abuses of the Court of Chancery by Mr 
Dickens. The details of a trial for life or death may be, as in 
the ‘ Heart of Midlothian’ or ‘ Adam Bede,’ so presented as to 
engage all our sympathies. But a novel, of which the plot 
should be based upon the difficulties in the Statute of Frauds 
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or the intricacies of fee and liferent, would be felt by the 
majority of readers to be what English lawyers call ‘void for 
remoteness.’ Not such, however, is the interest which belongs 
to an elopement, a wedding by a false priest, or the destruction 
of a marriage certificate. These incidents, a thousand times 
repeated, down to the last novel of the day, the ‘ Adventures of 
Philip,’ never pall upon the reader’s attention. They yield, in- 
deed, in attraction only to the romance of fact. The whole 
kingdom is agitated with sympathy, with compassion, and with 
disgust, when, in the reports of a court of justice, there is un- 
rolled before us some tale of villany that has made the mar- 
riage law its stepping-stone to success. Yet these are but rare 
and chance disclosures of sorrows such as at this day embitter 
many a bosom. Only the doctor, the clergyman, or the lawyer, 
unhappy depositaries of so many secrets of cureless wrong, can 
guess at the multitude of cases in which a momentary neglect of 
caution, an inadvertence to, or ignorance of, statutory require- 
ment and judicial interpretation 


‘ Takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there, makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths.’ 


And only those whom accident enables to follow the history of 
such cases beyond the moment of agony when the knowledge 
first comes that all most dear has been perilled, and has been 
irremediably lost, can tell how far descending is the heritage of 
misery that takes its rise in deception under legal forms, or in 
an honestly conceived misapprehension of what is required by 
law to make the nuptial contract binding. 

It is therefore not strange that the adjustment of doctrines on 
which so much depends should have occupied the frequent atten- 
tion of the greatest lawyers and statesmen of this country. And 
in considering now the result of their efforts, we enjoy the pecu- 
liar advantage of being able to contemplate, side by side, the 
operation of the two radically distinct principles to which in 
different parts of the kingdom they have had recourse. In 
Scotland and in England the consent of the parties is the essence 
of marriage. But in Scotland the existence of this consent has 
been left to be proved by any circumstances from which it could 
fairly be inferred, and has even been presumed by the law from 
the existence of certain independent facts. This consent may be 
given in secret, it may be concealed for years, and it needs no 
sanction of parental authority. Down to the year 1754 a some- 
what similar rule prevailed in England; but in that year the 
great Lord Hardwicke procured the passing of regulations which, 
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with certain important modifications, have ever since formed the 
basis of the English marriage code. They established the prin- 
ciple that consent should neither be inferred, nor even allowed to 
be proved, save when it had been indicated by a certain fixed 
ceremony. Whatever the solemnity of an engagement under- 
taken in any other form, it was declared absolutely null and void. 
This indispensable ceremony was surrounded with provisions 
intended to secure its public notoriety. To the parents or 
guardians of minors was given the right of objecting, and such 
objection was made fatal even where the legal form of contract 
had supervened. No two systems, it is obvious, could be more 
diametrically opposed in lega! principle than the English and 
the Scottish thus are. Each has its strenuous advocates. The 
English is supported by almost all the jurists of that country, 
and by many of those of the sister kingdom, The Scottish is 
defended only by some, though those indeed among the most emi- 
nent, of its native doctors; but it is upheld more powerfully by 
the resolute nolumus leges Scotia mutari of the people. But in 
the conflict they labour under heavy disadvantages. They are 
but one to six of their opponents. They have to maintain that 
the most important of human engagements should be left to be 
established by looser evidence than is required for the transfer 
of an estate, or the guarantee of a trivial debt. They have to 
maintain that a connection, which may involve the most im- 
portant interests of third parties, should be allowed to be con- 
stituted and continued in absolute secrecy. They have to main- 
tain that a bond, which the common sentiment of Christendom 
has dignified as being, if not a sacrament, yet a holy and indis- 
soluble union, should be permitted to be formed without religious 
invocation. They have to maintain that, for the solemn service 
of the Church, the public benediction of her ministers, and the 
security of entries in the imperial records, may be substituted, 
with equal advantage, a couple of lines written on a scrap of 
paper, a mock ceremony in the taproom of a village ale-house, 
or the hearsay report of witnesses dead years before the question 
comes to be tried. 

Yet, weighty as the objections to the Scottish system are, and 
forcibly as they have been urged by men who deservedly receive 
our highest respect, it would be unjust alike to it and to its rival 
to accept them as conclusive. Were our search only after the 
symmetrical beauty and theoretical perfection of law, we might 
indeed rest here content. The English rule, if not simple in its 
details, is at least in principle most simple. It embodies rules of 
conduct to which almost all educated and well-disposed minds will 
desire to conform their practice. The general custom, indeed, 
is, without legal intervention, the same in both countries. Mar- 
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riages in Scotland, we need scarcely inform our southern readers, 
are, in the overwhelming majority of instances, celebrated with 
almost precisely the same decent and reverent ceremonies as in 
England. They are solemnized by aclergyman, in the presence 
of the invited friends, they are preceded by publication of banns, 
and they are certified by entry in a public register. They are 
indeed not celebrated within a church, nor at any fixed hour of 
the day; but a like exemption is a privilege which any man 
of rank in England may purchase by payment of the fees for a 
special license. It is, therefore, not the general operation of the 
Law of Marriage in Scotland which we have to contrast with that 
of England, but its bearing upon certain exceptional and isolated 
cases. And our inquiry here must be, whether, by subjecting 
these rare instances to the operation of a stricter rule, we should 
not necessarily raise a new class of doubts for every one which 
we might set at rest, and whether we should not alter the general 
law for the worse, in the endeavour to make it better suited to 
individual circumstances. For, in regard to marriage, there are 
certain obvious principles which ought to form our guide, and 
which are different from those applicable to any other civil 
obligation. In every other contract legal accuracy is of para- 
mount importance, for it is the embodiment of the general con- 
venience. Nullity of the contract is the just and appropriate 
penalty of disregard of the legal form which has been estab- 
lished for the general guidance. Such nullity is the result of 
deliberate choice or inexcusable negligence, and it only leaves 
the parties where they were before they entered into their bargain. 
But the penalty becomes wholly different where it is exacted for 
errors in which the affections have overborne the intellect, 
where its enforcement may violate morality, aud where restitutio 
in integrum becomes impossible. It is evident that, in the pre- 
sence of such elements, questions of legal analogy, of formal 
propriety, of convenience to courts of justice, become immaterial ; 
and that the true problem to which we must address ourselves 
is, to find that system which, irrespective of the theories of 
lawyers, shall practically, and in the main, best conform to the 
precepts of justice, virtue, and religion. 

In this view, the history of the successive changes which have 
been made by statute in the marriage law of England, since it 
was first taken under statutory direction, is highly instructive. 
There is a higher wisdom than legislative wisdom, and the in- 
fluence of the public opinion of a civilised country formed out 
of the experience of generations, is more powerful than the em- 
phatic declarations of the most exalted legal authorities. Let 
us, then, ere we enter into the comparison between the present 
state of the English and Scottish law, briefly review the enact- 
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ments on which the former is founded, and examine the modifi- 
cations which the mere necessity of circumstances has engrafted 
on a system which the most eminent jurists and statesmen had 
exhausted their skill in framing. 

It has been already observed that the original marriage law 
of England was in many respects similar to that of Scotland. 
It was indeed far more uncertain; and even where it was ascer- 
tained, it was subject to some singular inconsistencies. A strik- 
ing instance of the former peculiarity occurs in the fact that it is 
only seventeen years since it was decided that, by the common 
law, prior to the Marriage Act, solemnization by a clergyman was 
necessary to make matrimony complete. The poets and novelists 
had, indeed, perhaps faithfully reflecting the common opinion, 
settled the point long before. The invalidity of a marriage cele- 
brated by a pretended priest is the foundation of many a plot of 
the romances of the first half of last century. Yet many great 
lawyers, among whom it is enough to cite the names of Coke, 
Blackstone, Holt, Kenyon, Ellenborough, Mansfield, Stow ell, 
and Story, laid it down that the mere consent of the parties, 
without any ceremony, constituted in law true marriage. This 
was, in fact, the general law of Europe anterior to the Council 
of Trent, and the decrees of that Council were never accepted in 
England. At last, however, in 1844, in the Queen v. Millis, the 
point was brought to solemn argument in the House of Lords. 
It was an appeal from a conviction for bigamy in Ireland; and 
as the old English law was in force in that country, the validity 
of the first marriage depended on the question, whether by that 
law the intervention of a parson was requisite. The English 
judges were called in, and, acknowledging that the point was s full 
of difficulty, inclined to the affirmative. With them agreed 
Lor’s Lyndhurst, Cottenham, and Abinger, while Lords ‘Den- 
man, Campbell, and Brougham supported the negative. The 
House being thus equally “divided, the decision was, according 
to the rule in such cases, to affirm the judgment appealed 
against. And thus it is now settled that, prior to the Marriage 
Acts, solemnization by a priest was requisite. Yet it is curious to 
reflect that, had the decision in the Court below been different, 
the equal division in the Appeal Court would, by the same rule 
of practice, have settled the disputed point in a diametrically 
opposite way. But whether or not consensual contracts unsanc- 
tified by religious rites ever amounted to complete marriage, it 
is certain that they created obligations not much inferior in 
force. Neither party could withdraw from them, and either 
might at any time, even after a regular marriage with another 
had supervened, apply to the Ecclesiastical Courts to compel the 
celebration of the c ceremony. So, too, the mere living together 
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as husband and wife, not under a present consent, but following 
on a promise to marry, was either marriage, or a contract to 
marry, which the law would enforce. So, too, there were cases 
in which no evidence of any ceremony could be given, but in 
which evidence that the parties had for years acknowledged each 
other as husband and wife was held sufficient to support the 
fact of legal marriage. 

But there was one material point in which the law at that 
time was more defective than that of Scotland has been for two 
centuries past. The general practice in England then, as it is in 
Scotland now, undoubtedly was to celebrate marriage by the aid 
of a clergyman, and subject to the notices and the ritual pre- 
scribed by the Church, But while in Scotland, by the Act 
1661, c. 34, not merely the parties to a marriage in which these 
formalities were disregarded had been subjected to penalties, 
but the celebrator had been made punishable, no such provi- 
sion had found its way into the English statute book. The 
consequence was a state of things the like of which has never 
existed in Scotland. The sanctions of religious ceremonies, and 
of the blessing implored or bestowed by a clergyman, were pro- 
faned to the most indecent and fraudulent purposes. The class 
of ‘ Fleet parsons’ sprang into active use and rich emolument. 
These were endl and disgraced clergymen, who, neverthe- 
less, according to the theory of the Church, having been once 
clergymen were always clergymen, and who, within the purlieus 
of the Fleet prison, or in whatever other place they might be 
wanted, and could venture to be seen, were ever ready to per- 
form the nuptial rites without inquiry and without scruple. 
Thence arose a perpetual series of violent abductions of heiresses, 
completed by the intervention of a Fleet marriage; of fraud 
upon fraud, as in the case of Beau Fielding, who, intending to 
repair his fortunes by clandestine marriage with a rich widow, 
was imposed upon by the substitution of a woman of the town, 
while the marriage, notwithstanding the error persone, subjected 
him to the penalties of bigamy on his entering into a second 
marriage with the Duchess of Cleveland; of seductions perpe- 
trated under the guise of marriage by a clergyman, where the 
known facility with which a real clergyman could be had made 
it easy fur a villain to deceive his victim by procuring some one 
to personate the clerical functionary. These scandalous abuses 
loudly called for a legislative remedy. A remedy might have 
been found, as it had been in Scotland, in the imposition of 
civil penalties on the guilty; but while this was done with 
ample severity, a further punishment was enacted, which, in 
many instances, fell with crushing weight on the innocent and 
the honest. 
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The Statute 26 Geo. IL. c. 33, drawn and carried through 
Parliament by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, declared, that for 
the future, any marriage had without prior publication of banns 
in the churches of the parishes to which the parties might be- 
long (unless in virtue of a license obtained from the proper 
party), or which should not be celebrated in one of such parish 
churches, should be void. The license here spoken of is not the 
special license, which only the Archbishop of Canterbury can 
grant, and which dispenses with the requirements of law in respect 
of place and time, but the has Gee, in the name of the 
bishop of the diocese, obtainable, at a fee of about L.3, from any 
of the numerous ‘surrogates’ in the diocese, which dispenses 
only with the publication of banns. But before such a license 
could be had, Lord Hardwicke’s Act required, that one of the 
parties should have resided in the parish for four weeks. To 
the validity of the license, and of the marriage following on it, 
the consent of the parents or guardians was made essential, if 
either of the parties was a minor. No provision was made for 
the case of any incapacity or refusal to consent on the part of 
the father, if he were in life; but if he was dead, and the mother 
or guardian was unable to give, or unreasonably refused, per- 
mission to marry, the impatient lovers were offered an appeal to 
the sympathizing bosom of the Chancellor himself. A marriage 
by banns—if that were the course resorted to—did not require 
the express consent of the parents of a minor; but the notice was 
to be read three times, on three successive Sundays, in the 
middie of the morning service, and if the parent or guardian 
then declared his objection, it avoided any marriage which might 
follow. The marriage—supposing these preliminaries were duly 
performed—was to be solemnized only between the hours of 8 
and 12 noon; it was to be in the presence of at least two 
witnesses ; an entry was to be immediately made and signed by 
the parties and the clergyman in the parish registers, and any 
falsification of such entry was declared punishable with death. 

Such were the essential features of the measure. They 
amounted to this, that no marriage of a minor could be valid 
without the consent of his parents or guardians; and that no 
marriage of any one could be valid unless celebrated by a 
clergyman in a church, after due notice given in the parishes in 
which the parties had resided. But these principles, spite of the 
eating cancer of the Fleet scandals, and of the superlative autho- 
rity by which the remedy was suggested, met with no very 
favourable reception in the country or in Parliament. Mr 
Macqueen, in the work the title of which is prefixed to this 
article, and in which the non-legal reader will find a great deal 
of learning, enlivened by a vivacity of style and variety of illus- 
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tration which it may be wished were more common in law- 
books, thus describes the feelings which the bill excited :— 


‘It is the fashion to speak of Lord Hardwicke’s Act as an advance 
in civilisation, and Scotland is charged with barbarism for having re- 
sisted every attempt to introduce it in that kingdom. Yet was this 
measure when it passed most unpopular in England. Not only the 
people at large, but some of the greatest and wisest of our public 
men, were strenuously opposed to it, and afterwards lamented its 
passing as a national calamity. Its practical working is said to have 
made good all that its opponents had predicted. The discontent is 
represented as having been nearly universal. 

¢ About a quarter of a century after Lord Hardwicke’s enactment, 
Mr Fox, in June 1781, brought in a bill to repeal it. On that 
occasion, delivering one of his greatest orations, he described the 
New Marriage Law as “tyrannical, unjustifiable, oppressive, and 
ridiculous.” He was followed by Sir George Yonge, who, painting 
in strong colours the mischief of all restrictions upon matrimony, de- 
nounced the measure of Lord Hardwicke, after the experience had of 
it, as a “very disgraceful and pernicious law, not only impolitic, but 
wicked.” 

‘Mr Fox’s bill was read a second time, by a majority of 90 to 27. 
It was read a third time, passed, and carried in triumph to the 
House of Lords, where, however, it was rejected on the second read- 
ing; since which time the people of England, more obedient than the 
Scotch, have come, under the tuition of the Legislature, to look upon 
clandestine and consensual marriages as things, not only illegal here, 
but of very questionable morality in those countries where they are 
still allowed. So that what Englishmen viewed with abhorrence 
seventy-five years ago—what Mr Fox and Sir George Yonge pro- 
nounced “tyrannical, unjustifiable, oppressive, ridiculous, disgrace- 
ful, pernicious, impolitic, and wicked,”—the Scotch are now held up 
as wilfully blind and obstinate for not adopting, at the recommenda- 
tion of those very neighbours who so recently entertained and so 
furiously expressed such opposite opinions.’ 


So thoroughly well, however, as a legislative draftsman, had 
the great Chancellor done his work, that for seventy years no 
lawyer dared to think that he could amend what was there set 
down. But it must not be supposed that the rules, simple, brief, 
and accurately penned as they were, succeeded in excluding 
difficulty of interpretation in every case. There was more litiga- 
tion on the subject of the validity of marriages than ever, for 
the litigation was now no longer confined to the question of fact, 
whether or not there had been real consent —it further dealt 
with questions of law. There had to be settled, in the innumer- 
able instances in which accident, mistake, or design had led the 
parties to deviate ever so little from the statutory requirements, 
whether or not such deviation was a fatal error. Thus, while it 
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was held that publication of banns in the Christian name of 
William only—whereas there were two Christian names, William 
Peter—invalidated the marriage, it was in another case held, 
that the writing the surname as Ewen, in a license, instead of the 
true name Ewing, did not invalidate the marriage. It is obvious 
what a field for hair-splitting distinctions lay between these two 
examples. So, too, there were questions as to what was cele- 
bration in a church, and what was a church; questions as to 
whether consent of parents might be implied, and what amounted 
to implied consent; whether, when given, it might be recalled, 
and what amounted to recall; whether it was essential if the 
marriage took place out of England, the decision on which 
being, after some fluctuations, in the negative, gave rise to 
Gretna Green marriages. ‘Then there were questions as to who 
might institute suits to declare the nullity of a marriage ; whether 
the party through whose fault or fraud it had occurred ; whether 
the relatives of one or other; whether those interested in the 
property of either ; and so on ad infinitum. 

But by the time that the Act had been cleared, or darkened, 
by abundant judicial interpretation, the forebodings of Fox be- 
came evidently truths; and it was felt by all, that the lawyers 
of the last century had, in this matter, laid a burden on men’s 
shoulders too heavy to be borne. It was acknowledged, that it 
could not be the true principle on which a marriage law should 
rest, that an unwitting blunder in a technical point should have 
the effect of setting the parties loose from their bond, and of 
irremediably bastardizing their issue. So the 3 Geo. IV., c. 75, 
repealed the provision which made consent of parents requisite 
to a marriage by license, in every case in which the parties had 
cohabited, and no proceedings had before the Act been taken to 
set the marriage aside. But the wording of the Act presented 
an unhappy contrast to the elegant precision which distinguished 
Lord Hardwicke’s; and ere a year was out, an ominous crop of 
litigation sprang from its fertile soil. Next year, however, Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act was itself repealed in full; and a new statute, 
4 Geo. IV., c. 76, undertook to regulate the whole law relating 
to marriage, with full appreciation of the experience which had 
at such cost been accumulated. 

The main principle of this statute (which forms, with some 
amending Acts, the existing authority on the matter of mar- 
riages in facie ecclesie), is, while retaining almost unaltered the 
machinery and provisions for order and publicity suggested by 
Lord Hardwicke, to restrict the extreme penalty of nullity of 
the marriage to the cases where wilfully, and with the know- 
ledge of both parties, the marriage was solemnized without 
license or banns, or not in a church or licensed chapel, or by a 
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person not in holy orders. The publication of banns is regu- 
lated as before, and may be made void by an objection stated by 
the parent or guardian of a minor; but a license is now obtain- 
able on a fortnight’s general residence, and on an oath that the 
parent or guardian of a minor consents; though a false oath does 
not affect the validity of the marriage. Nullity is therefore no 
longer the penalty of marriage of minors without express consent 
of parents, nor of a marriage procured irregularly in any way 
by fraud of one of the parties, without the knowledge of the 
other. These breaches of rule are still punished ; but the punish- 
ment is made to consist in fine or imprisonment, or in forfeiture 
of property, which would otherwise have accrued through the 
union. But important and salutary as these alterations were, 
they still left serious defects, for which the Legislature was called 
on to find a remedy. The first was in principle. There are 
many persons who object from religious scruples to be married 
in a church; perhaps there are still more who are somewhat 
indifferent whether their union be in the eye of law a marriage 
or not, and who are even deterred, by the very respectability of 
a church and a clergyman, from proftering themselves to secure 
the benefit of such respectability. To meet these very different 
cases, the Act of 6 and 7 Will. IV.,c. 85, was passed. It abandoned 
altogether, in favour of those who might choose to avail them- 
selves of its provisions, the ecclesiastical and religious element 
of matrimony. It authorized marriages to be celebrated in the 
office of any district registrar of births, marriages, and deaths, 
by mere declaration of consent made by the parties in the pre- 
sence of the registrar. It embodied provisions as to previous 
notice, intended to be equivalent to the provisions of law appli- 
cable to marriages in facie ecclesia. In place of banns in church, 
the notice of marriage was to be read at three successive meet- 
ings of the Board of Guardians for the poor of the parish. In- 
stead of a license from the bishop’s surrogate, a license might, 
on an oath to the like effect, be had from the superintendent 
registrar. The marriage in the registrar’s office must take place 
between 8 and 12 o’clock, with open doors, in the presence of 
two witnesses; and, as a matter of course, it is instantly regis- 
tered. These things so done, the marriage is to all effects and 
purposes valid; and only wilful and fraudulent deception by both 
parties, in reference to the essentials of the form, can avail as a 
ground for setting it aside. This statute has been amended by 
some subsequent Acts, but its leading principles remain un- 
altered. 

But even the restriction of nullity to the single case, where 
both parties consent to misrepresentation on an essential point, 
has not been found under these Acts to render the proof of mar- 
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riage much easier than before. Still questions perplex the 
courts with reference to the interpretation of the words on which 
so much hangs. Still it is often needful to institute suits to 
learn what amount of wrong spelling, of omission of one of 
several Christian names—what use of the name of common re- 
pute, instead of that of baptism or descent, or vice versa,—will be 
sufficient to turn a marriage ceremony into so many idle words. 
Still it becomes frequently necessary to ascertain who is a clergy- 
man, and what is a church or chapel. A remedy to these doubts 
is sought in fresh statutory definition. Since the commence- 
ment of the present reign there have been about twenty such 
statutes passed, some retrospective and special, some prospective 
and general. It may readily be conceived how perplexed the 
code is growing; and it may be imagined what a mass of in- 
certitude must exist, when parliamentary action has been in- 
voked to such an extent, to set at rest the comparatively small 
proportion of the doubtful cases in which the interests at stake, 
and the palpable and immediate difficulty, can have been great 
enough to suggest an appeal to the Legislature. 

In this rapid and necessarily most imperfect outline of the 
history of statutory formalities applied to the marriage contract, 
may be read the condemnation of human interference in restraint 
of a divine institution. Every course has been tried—from the 
stern simplicity of Lord Hardwicke, to the diffuse multiplicity 
of modern days; and every system has been found productive 
of endless embarrassment, and of innumerable instances of cruel 
wrong done for the vindication of legal form, and of almost more 
cruel uncertainty arising out of the conflict between Acts of 
Parliament and the facts of daily life. And it must be observed, 
that the uncertainties which it has been attempted to remove 
by Acts of Parliament, each applying to an indefinite number of 
persons, but themselves exceeding in number the whole tale of 
the individual cases which within the same period have arisen 
for judicial decision in Scotland, are for the most part not, as in 
Scotland, cases where the parties themselves are to blame for 
resorting to surreptitious and barely legal forms, but cases in 
which the desire and intention of the parties was honestly to 
enter into the nuptial bond, and in which their belief was, that 
they had duly complied with every legal formality. If it be the 
fact, as it frequently is asserted to be, that in Scotland a man 
may not know whether he is married or not, unfortunately the 
doubt is of far more frequent occurrence in England ; it arises 
in more painful circumstances, and is of far more difficult solution. 

On the head of the comparative certainty attainable by the 
enactment of indispensable forms of proof, no more, therefore, 
need now be said. The statutes and the reports furnish unim- 
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peachable evidence, that the ‘ barbarous’ rule of ascertaining the 
fact of consent by any available proof, leads in practice to an 
incomparably greater degree of certainty than can be arrived at 
by the enactment of rigid rules, by which the admissibility of 
evidence is restricted to the establishing of certain definite acts. 
And they are an authority equally incontrovertible in establish- 
ing the proposition, that to insist upon a religious rite being 
always interposed as part of the marriage ceremony, is a course 
which cannot, in the present state of thought and feeling in this 
country, be attempted or maintained. It now remains that, 
passing from the purely legal view, we consider the respective 
social and moral advantages suggested in favour of each system. 
And, in this regard, the charges which are brought by the advo- 
cates of statutory forms against the admission of mere proof of 
consent, seem reducible to the following heads: Ist, That it 
permits of marriages being entered into hastily, and without 
notice to the natural advisers of the parties, or to those interested 
in their proceedings ; 2d, That it gives facilities to the design- 
ing for the perpetration of fraud. 

No doubt can exist, that each of these classes of possibilities 
ought, as far as is in our power, to be provided against. But we 
may observe, that they are nevertheless of a materially different 
nature. Fraud ought in all cases to be punished ; but it cannot 
be said that clandestinity ought in all cases to be reprehended. 
The law of France, far more imperatively than that of England, 
makes the marriages of minors, without consent of their parents, 
invalid; and it cannot be said that it thereby tends to promote 
the morality of the young of either sex. We may discourage 
as much as we please alliances formed at an early age without 
parental sanction ; but it is too dangerous to declare that every 
such alliance must inevitably be concubinage. Somehow or 
other, the law must allow a safety-valve for the vehemence of 
youthful yet virtuous passion. Even Lord Hardwicke allowed 
such a safety-valve, in the form of an appeal to himself, when- 
ever any authority less sacred than that of the father presumed 
to offer an impediment. A more effectual one was, however, 
adopted in the Gretna Green recourse. So necessary had been 
found this mode of evading the harshness of Lord Hardwicke’s 
law, that, we are told by Mr Macqueen, it had been resorted to 
by an Archbishop, a Chancellor, and a Lord Privy Seal, all at 
one time in the councils of that pattern of connubial propriety, 
King George III. These runagate marriages are now, indeed, 
nearly abolished by Lord Brougham’s Act, the 19 and 20 Vict., 
c. 85; but it may be doubted whether outward respectability 
did not gain more by the change than morality. Indeed, if 
morality has not actually suffered, it has been simply through 
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the preceding change in the law, by which the penalty of nullity 
affixed by the earlier statute to a minor’s marriage without con- 
sent, had been modified into a pecuniary, or at the most, a per- 
sonal punishment. The fervour of true and honourable affec- 
tion is seldom subdued by such a risk ; and to permit the lawful 
union of such minors as choose to submit to it, is evidently a 
sounder course, than to bar them from any remedy save that of 
an elopement over the Scottish border. But the question of 
a is not to be confined to the case of minority, although 
to such cases the penalties of English law are confined. Secret 
marriages, whatever the age of the parties, are always to be 
deprecated ; but it is beyond doubt, that the alternative often 
lies between a secret marriage, and an arrangement which is not 
marriage. It may indeed he said with tolerable accuracy, that 
wherever a secret marriage takes place, a union of a different 
nature would probably have been consummated, had — 
in secret been impossible. And the matter for us to weigh, 
therefore, seems to be, whether it is least detrimental to morality 
and the interests of society, to allow of alliances innocent in 
themselves, though objectionable, because through their privacy 
they may hereafter become a snare and occasion of falling to 
others; or to brand them at once and for ever as illegal, in order 
that none but the parties concerned may suffer through them. 

There is a semblance of justice in the latter course; but it is 
of that species whose damnation is just. Most obviously, it is a 
doing of evil that good may come. It is a selling of the eternal 
interests of souls, to buy a temporal advantage. It is a delibe- 
rate placing of a stumbling-block in the way to virtue, on the 
pretence of preventing a future, a possible, and a less perilous 
lapse. For it is the presenting, in every case to which it may 
apply, of a temptation to two persons to live in sin, who, had 
there not been this ‘ forbidding to marry,’ would have lived in 
purity. True, had they been privately married, it is within the 
imits of possibility that either might have taken advantage of 
the fact being unknown, to enter into like engagements with 
another. But of this, the sin would have still lain only at the 
door of the guilty party; the innocently deceived would have 
been free from guilt. Miserable in an earthly sense is the fate 
of a woman so deceived; but at least she has not sinned. It is, 
then, beyond dispute, that the worst evils from the permission of 
secret marriages would be temporal, secondary, and distant ; 
while from their prohibition comes, far more frequently, sin, 
deadly and immediate. Can we hesitate in our choice between 
the legal principles, whose operation leads to such opposite con- 
clusions ? 

But, treating the question as one not of principle, but of prac- 
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tice, we shall find enough to absolve us from the necessity of 
pondering such arguments. The fact is, that by no practicable 
system can secret marriages be prevented. For it matters 
nothing to the question of secrecy whether they be constituted 
in absolute solitude, as they may be in Scotland, or whether they 
be contracted in the presence of hundreds, if not one of the 
hundreds knows who the parties contracting are. And this 
may with the greatest ease be effected in England. Leaving 
aside altogether the operation of the license to dispense with 
banns, which may be obtained by any one who can swear, or who 
will swear, that he or she has been resident in the parish for 
fifteen days, and that both are of full age, or if minors, have 
the consent of their parents, let us look at the real operation of 
the publication of banns, in its strictest sense. In the middle 
of the divine service, when all the congregation is present, but 
when, it may be hoped, the minds of some are lifted to higher 
things than the matrimonial intentions of their neighbours, there 
is read out a list of those who, ‘ of this parish,’ have a purpose 
of marriage with certain persons of the same or another parish. 
That name and designation must be odd and striking indeed, 
which, in the long list of a large city parish, catches the atten- 
tion of any in the congregation as having a peculiarly familiar 
sound. But if such risk should exist, the means of obviating it 
are easy. It needs only that the parties should take a lodging 
in some town or rural district, where no chance of recognition 
exists. They have then a right to have their banns published 
in the parish church, and the ceremony performed by the parish 
clergyman. None is wiser for the event ; and they may return, 
without fear of discovery, to the bosom of the families which 
they have united by so close yet unknown a tie. Nor need 
they both resort to the same parish to procure the matrimonial 
conveniences. While the lady visits her aunt at Brighton, the 
gentleman may reside in his shooting-box on the Yorkshire 
moors. While the dairymaid takes service in the next market 
town, the shepherd may engage himself to a farmer ten miles 
off. The rich can afford the means of escaping with greater art 
their more numerous acquaintance; the poor pass beyond recog- 
nition, by an easy and inexpensive change of abode. These, and 
a hundred other simple devices, are all perfectly consistent with 
the law ; but it scarcely needs suggestion, how enormously they 
are capable of increase, by the adaptation of a little of that inge- 
nuity which may be called fraud, but which cannot in practice 
be punished as fraud. 

n a matter so obvious to common sense, we need the less 
regret the impossibility of adducing direct evidence of its occur- 
rence. The earlier law-books of both England and Scotland 
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contain a record of many secret marriages effected irregularly, be- 
cause, in theformer country, secrecy, under certain circumstances, 
avoided the marriage; while, in the latter, the question had not 
yet been determined how far such secrecy was compatible with 
bond jide intention to marry. But, in both, such reported cases 
are now more rare, merely because the law assures the validity of 
the marriage in question when known, and consequently suggests 
no plea on which to bring them before any Court. The relative 
actual number of such marriages can therefore be only vaguely 
surmised, even by those who have some acquaintance with the 
habits of both countries. But, judging from the facts which occa- 
sionally come for an instant to the surface in the gossip of the 
day, the inference may be safely drawn, that the abolition of 
Gretna Green facilities has not diminished in England the 
practical facilities for eluding parental control, and that the 
necessity of the publication of banns, and of solemnization by 
a clergyman, or by a registrar of births, marriages, and deathis, 
seems in no very appreciable degree to impede the ease with 
which marriage may be contracted incognito. There is indeed 
one species of evidence which might be of some weight in de- 
termining the comparative number of secret marriages in the 
two countries. One of tlie principal objections to their being 
permitted at all, is the possibility of their forming no diffi- 
culty in the way of the commission of bigamy. Now, as 
bigamy, by the recent practice of the Scottish Courts (dis- 
regarding the principles laid down by some writers), is held 
to be committed though the first marriage was irregular, we 
might expect, if there was an unusual resort to secret mar- 
riages in that country, to find the crime more prevalent than 
in England. Such, however, is not the case. In 1859, there 
were tried for bigamy in England 107 persons; in Scotland, 
17 persons. The average of the preceding five years was in 
England 90; in Scotland, 12. Of the five years before that, in 
England 80; in Scotland, 10 (Parl. Papers, sess. 1860). The 
crime in both countries keeps pace with the increase of the 
population ; but taking the population of England as about six 
times that of Scotland, it is somewhat less frequent in the latter 
country than in the former. Evidently, therefore, the simplicity 
of the Scottish marriage system does not lend itself to enhance 
the dangers to the peace of families which arise from the con- 
tracting a second marriage, while the fact of a prior obligation 
remains concealed. 

Finding, then, that clandestine nuptials are in no perceptible 
degree encouraged by the principles of the Scottish law, and 
that the law of England shares with it the praise of interposing 
discouragement only, and not insuperable difficulty, in the way 
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of those whose ardour leads them to dare the reproach attendant 
on a private union, it remains for us to consider to what extent 
the northern rules afford convenience to, the perpetration of 
virtual fraud, to the inveigling the unwary into a mésalliance, 
who, were time for reflection allowed, would shrink from 
the suggested union. And on this head it must first be re- 
marked, that the laws of neither country afford any protection 
to those who endeavour to make use of them for the purposes of 
imposition in essential particulars, or who take undue advantage 
of the weakness of persons subjected to their influence. It is 
true, that in neither country is mere error or mistake as to the 
worldly position of the parties a good ground for setting aside 
the contract. There are several cases in the English books, in 
which a marriage, held to be binding, had been procured by 
misrepresentations on the score of rank or estate. The rule is 
laid down by Lord Stowell, that ‘ though a man should represent 
himself of superior condition or expectations, it will not of itself 
invalidate a marriage, as the law asserts that parties should use 
timely and effectual diligence in obtaining correct information 
on such points.’ In cases of such error, the Courts of both 
countries hold, that the choice of the persons is that which the 
law regards, and not the external circumstances of either. But 
the case in both is different, where the facts indicate that true 
personal consent to the engagement was not given. Thus the 
marriage of the Earl of Portsmouth, solemnized in London in 
1814, was in 1828 declared, ab initio, void, though the parties 
had lived together till 1822, had had children, and had been 
recognised as married by the Earl’s relatives. The ground 
taken by the Court was, that the Earl had all his life been, if 
not of unsound, at least of weak mind; that he was timid and 
passive of character; that in such a case he might possibly 
contract a valid marriage ; and (for he was, in fact, a widower) 
that his first marriage might be very capable of being supported, 
but that the second being with the daughter of one of his trus- 
tees, who had entire influence over him, and in whose house he 
was living at the time, could not be permitted to stand. So, in 
a very recent case, a proof was allowed of allegations that a 
marriage had been procured by the persuasions of the parents of 
the man, taking advantage of the tender years and inexperience 
of the woman, and of her being at the time in their house, away 
from the advice of her natural protectors. Many cases similar 
to these are to be found in the English books. And they seem 
to establish two points: Firstly, that the solemn rites of the 
English marriage service, the presence of a clergyman, and the 
sanctity of a church, do not hinder designing persons from using 
undue influence to effect a form of marriage; and secondly, 
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that whatever of uncertainty belongs to the inquiry,—whether the 
parties were capable of, and had exercised, a free and genuine 
purpose in the engagements they have undertaken,—the necessity 
of entering into the inquiry is not barred (as indeed it would be 
monstrous if it were) by the fact that the law prescribes, and the 
parties have adopted, a fixed form, in which consent shall be 
signified. 

It is indeed conceivable—and the possibility of the occurrence 
seems especially distressing to certain of the Peers, who are be- 
yond all others zealous for the honour and jealous of the con- 
tamination of their order—that a lad of rank may, in Scotland, 
rashly utter a declaration, or sign a document, which may 
make him in law the husband of a woman of low birth or de- 
graded character. In Lord Brougham’s Committee of the 
Lords, in 1844, the following question was put to the then Lord 
Advocate, now the Lord Justice General :— 


‘Suppose a young nobleman of 14 is trepanned into a marriage by 
awoman of bad character of 30 or 35, and he says, in such a way 
that it can be proved, “I take you for my wife,” and she says, “I 
take you for my husband ;” at this moment would that be a valid 
marriage, and carry a dukedom and large estates to the issue? Ans. 
It would do so if it were a deliberate interchange of present consent, 
for the purpose of constituting the relation of husband and wife.’ 


Nothing could better illustrate the true nature of the appre- 
hension entertained than the question ; while certainly no words 
could more aptly express the true principles of the law of Scot- 
land than the answer. The dread is, that rank and wealth 
should be degraded by a poor or a dishonouring alliance,—the 
law declares that even uk and wealth must abide by the con- 
sequences of its own deliberate promises. By what consolation 
shall we reassure the law Peers against the terrible imagination 
of a dukedom and large estates involved in such a catastrophe ? 
May we dare to remind them that the only young nobleman 
who, ‘at this moment,’ has fallen under the fascinations they 
contemplate with such terror, is an English Peer, whose nuptials 
were solemnized by an English clergyman? May we dare to 
recall to their minds that English marriages also are legal at 14 
years of age; and that the only recorded cases of such infantile 
marriages in the Peerage have been English cases. King 
Cophetua himself was not a Scotsman; the nut-brown maid 
who was ready to link her fate to ‘a banyished man’ was an 
English baron’s daughter ; Lady Shaftesbury became the origin 
of a ‘leading case’ in Chancery, by instigating the secret mar- 
tage of her son, the Earl, whose age was 14, and whose guar- 
dian was the Lord Chief Justice of England ; but the suggestion 
of the Peers’ Committee still remains, as regards Scotland, a 
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hypothetical danger. Nor shall we waste time in giving other 
answer to their Lordships’ — for more protection to be 
thrown round the descent of dukedoms and large estates. 

For the truth of the matter is this, that whatever the incon- 
veniences, and too often the wretchedness, consequent upon 
hasty and ill-assorted unions, we cannot dare to prevent them by 
the expedient of annulling every marriage in which a certain 
time has not elapsed between the declaration of the intention 
and the solemnization of the ceremony. The most prudent are 
not always masters of the circumstances that determine their lot. 
Many things may occur in a life that will not allow of a fort- 
night’s pause. A regiment may have a sudden order to march, 
a ship to sail, an emigrant may have a sudden opportunity to 
make his voyage, a sudden commercial necessity may despatch a 
mercantile man for years to the antipodes. On such a call of 
duty, Lord Clyde was ready in three days to start for India ; but 
what if he had been engaged to marry, was going on a service 
likely to absorb the best years of his life, and was too poor and 
friendless to have his bride sent out by a following ship? Shall 
we say that, in all such cases, men and women must be con- 
demned to a life of celibacy, or that they must start on their 
journey together, unmarried, awaiting the hour when a legal 
form can sanctify their union, in order that we may preserve in- 
violate a rule contrived for the security of the reckless? Shall 
we say even that with those living at home no urgency may 
oceur which demands, in the highest interests, that no delay 
shall be interposed in ratifying a legal union? We shall at 
least fail to find authority for such a course in the existing pro- 
visions of the law of England. While a fortnight’s notice, and 
the publication of banns on three Sundays, is its rule, it meets 
exceptional cases by the grant of a license which may be ob- 
tained, as matter of right, by any one on the very morning of the 
proposed wedding. Reducing thus, by a most salutary and 
needful privilege, the time for deliberation to a few hours, it 
seems scarce necessary to inquire further into the distinctions 
between the principle here admitted and that enunciated by the 
Lord Justice General, that marriage in Scotland is constituted 
by the deliberate interchange of present consent, for the purpose 
of constituting the relation of husband and wife. For the im- 
perative demands of the public moral sense have broken down 
the hedge of forms by which Lord Hardwicke strove to secure 
the inviolability of his restrictions. The registrar may fill the 
place of the priest; a false priest will do as well as a real one, 
if believed to be a real one by only one of the parties; the 
license is not void though obtained by perjury; the residence 
requisite to obviate perjury may be incognito ; the consent of 
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parents need not be asked when the ceremony can be accom- 
plished without their cognisance. What is there remaining that 
forms a difficulty to the designing, or a safeguard to the im- 
prudent? Absolutely nothing. While yet the forms that do 
survive are of sufficient force, many a time, to convert those 
who have honestly misinterpreted them into paramours merely, 
and to leave them to the late mercy of statutes ‘for declaring 
valid certain marriages heretofore solemnized in the church of 
——;’ but bearing the customary proviso, that no such marriage 
shall be validated, if proceedings at law have already been com- 
menced to set it aside ! 

To the objection so often urged ignorantly in the South, that 
in Scotland a man may frequently not know whether he is 
married or not, we have a very brief answer to make. Nowhere 
can an honest man be so certain how that fact stands as in Scot- 
land ; for it is in no way dependent on the consecration of a 
Church, or the true apostolic succession of a clergyman, on the 
construction of statutes, or the spelling of names. It depends 
solely on the question, whether the parties truly meant to marry 
each other. ‘This is what every man must know who chooses to 
deal honestly with his own conscience. For those who ‘ palter 
in a double sense,’ who use words to conceal thoughts, who have 
a reserved meaning different from that which they express, who 
seek to shelter vice under the outward semblance of virtue, to 
deceive the public or deceive their victims, we have no sym- 
pathy. If they are caught in their own snare, it is well; if 
they have been astute enough to keep clear of furnishing legal 
evidence of what they seemed to intend, we can only regret that 
the law must proceed by fixed rules, and that the only retribu- 
tion that will fall on them will be the scorn of all who count 
virtue in woman and truth in man of higher esteem than large 
estates or ducal descent. And if any, by using such arts, bring 
themselves into the position of being really uncertain how 
far they have bound themselves, we can only congratulate Scot- 
land, that, in her courts at least, there is a chance of justice 
having its course; and that the cry of the betrayed and forsaken 
will not be met with the reply that, ere they trusted and were 
lost, they should have studied the 4 Geo. IV., c. 76, or, at the 
least, the 5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 85. 

It may be observed, however, as forming a curious anomaly in 
the administration of law, that Englishmen are not wholly to 
blame for denouncing the Scottish law of marriage as depending 
on a loose species of evidence, seeing that in k:nglish courts it 
often happens that a Scottish marriage is proved by evidence 
which would be insufficient ina Scottish court. For in Scot- 
land the rule of evidence is, that a single witness is not enough 
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to establish the case alleged by the suitor. But it is a principle 
of international jurisprudence, that courts of justice, though they 
judge of a contract by the law of the country in which it was 
entered into, yet apply to the suit their own forms of procedure 
and rules of evidence; and as a single witness is sufficient in 
England, it frequently occurs that, in the courts at Westminster, 
the consent to marriage, which, in deference to the Scottish law, 
they accept as marriage, is asi by testimony which, in 
the Court at Edinburgh, would be rejected as inadequate. A 
forgetfulness of this rule appeared, in the Yelverton trial in 
Ireland, to lead to an apparent discrepancy between the evi- 
dence of two Scottish advocates as to the law of Scotland. The 
one, called on behalf of Mrs Yelverton, correctly stated the law, 
and properly left the Court to apply it to the case as proved. 
The other, called for Major Yelverton, stated the Scottish prin- 
ciples of law as affected by the Scottish rules of proof, with 
which the Irish Court had no concern, and of which it could not 
take cognisance. But if Mrs Yelverton, or any other lady in the 
like case, succeeds in England or Ireland in proving herself to 
have been lawfully married in Scotland, while, at the same time, 
she fails in Scotland to make out her right, we must remember 
that the result follows, not from the laxity of the Scottish law of 
marriage, but from the greater strictness of the law of evidence 
by which in Scotland the question is judged. 

Having thus dealt with every objection that has been urged 
against the great Scottish principle of consent being the one 
essential in matrimony, we may now touch very briefly upon the 
two cases in which the law does not require a present consent, 
in words, to be directly proved, but infers its existence from cer- 
tain facts. These are, indeed, mere corollaries from the leading 
doctrine ; but they are corollaries signally illustrative of the 
genuine justice, and true spirit of Christianity, by which, in the 
whole subject, the Scottish law is distinguished. 

The first case is that in which a woman has been seduced 
under promise of marriage. Though a mere promise, referring 
only to the future, is not the present consent required to consti- 
tute marriage, yet, where seduction follows upon a written or 
admitted promise, the law holds it as fulfilled, and the marriage, 
consequently, as completed. That this principle should be espe- 
cially repugnant to ee who complain that they are in doubt 
whether they are married or not, is very easy of comprehension ; 
but it will probably commend itself to the approval of those 
whose approval is of value. It is indeed a practical embodi- 
ment of the common sentiment, that if such persons are not 
married, they ought to be; and it is only an adaptation to Scot- 
tish legal forms of the rule which, prior to Lord Hardwicke’s 
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Act, sansa in England, under which a seducer could be com- 


elled to marry the woman whom, by a promise of marriage, he 
fad induced to trust him. A significant indication of its influence 
upon morals is afforded by a comparison of the trials for seduc- 
tion in the two countries. Scotland may not, indeed, so far as 
statistics prove the case, boast of comparative purity of manners ; 
but bad as she may be, it will be granted that the evil would be 
many times increased if, to other temptations to the frail, the 
law permitted a promise of marriage to be added. But though 
there is in that country no technicality which forbids a woman 
to bring an action for her own seduction, it is of the rarest 
possible occurrence to find one brought, in which a promise to 
marry had been used to procure her fall. In England, on the 
other hand, it is notorious that such a promise is proved in the 
majority of instances; and how numerous these are may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that though the law only permits such 
actions to be brought where the woman’s services to her father 
or her master are capable of pecuniary estimation ; and though 
98 per cent. of all actions brought are settled before they come 
to trial, yet, in 1859, there were 16 actions for seduction actually 
tried. That system can surely not be reprobated which takes 
from the fisher for souls the sweetest enticement with which he 
can bait his hook, the temptation to which, if any yield, it is 
those who are most near to virtue, and who would be most strong 
against all less honourable lures. 

The second exceptional case is that of marriage by reputation, 
or, in Scottish language, ‘habit and repute.’ This is, indeed, 
truly a marriage by declaration, for it is founded on the state- 
ments and the acts of the parties which have led their neigh- 
bours for years, and without exception, to believe them husband 
and wife. The peculiarity in this case, then, rests in the fact that, 
when such a result has followed, the parties are not allowed to 
give proof that their statements were from the beginning false, 
and their conduct meant only to deceive. The law holds that 
this is a just and necessary restriction of the rule of consent ; 
and as they have, in fact, been joined together, it forbids, in the 
interest of public morality el decency, that they should put 
each other away, by so simple a bill of divorcement as the as- 
sertion that they never meant to be joined. Here, also, none 
can have a doubt respecting their position in the eye of the law, 
save those who have, by a long dissimulation, drawn the doubt 
upon themselves. And, on this principle, the English law, in 
every case in which the question of a marriage is not directly in 
Issue, permits it, however momentous the consequences, to be 
proved by reputation only. Such is the evidence given in 
tracing descent to the largest properties. It is only in trials 
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for bigamy or divorce that stricter evidence is called for. The 
Scottish law, in like manner, does not, we believe, admit reputa- 
tion as sufficient in a criminal case; but it is unquestionably 
wise in holding, in civil cases, that what the common sense of 
mankind accounts sufficient proof of marriage shall constitute a 
marriage in law, and that such a connection shall not, to the 
scandal of all who have so accepted it, be declared by the parties 
never to have been aught more than a convenient cloak to vice, 

Having thus passed in review, so far as space permitted, the 
theoretical arguments and the experience of facts bearing on 
the policy of the marriage law which subsists in the two ex- 
tremities of our island, we may now be permitted briefly to sum- 
marize the results of our investigation. We have seen that the 
principle of consent, independent of formal ceremony, was the 
original law of both countries, as it was that of all Europe, and 
as it seems to be, from the absence of any specific injunction of 
ceremony, that intended by the Divine Founder of the institu- 
tion of marriage. We have seen, however, that the natural 
and commendable introduction of a religious ratification of so 
solemn an engagement, led, in both England and Scotland, to 
profane abuses ; that these were eradicated in Scotland by rules, 
providing that, where religious sanction was at all invoked, it 
should be done in an orderly and decent manner; but that in 
England they were dealt with by enactments making the mar- 
riage itself void, save where a duly performed religious ceremony 
intervened. We have seen that in England advantage was 
taken of the opportunity to declare the marriages of minors void, 
when without parental consent ; and the marriages of all others 
void when not preceded by due and formal publication of the in- 
tention. We have seen that these impediments, endured for three 
quarters of a century, were at last thrown off by the outraged 
moral sense of the nation; that now religious ceremony may be, 
and is as often dispensed with in England as in Scotland ; that 
minors may evade parental control, and secret marriages may be 
contracted, with equal ease in the one country as the other; 
that on no defect of form does nullity follow, unless it be in an 
essential point, and the error had been known to both parties. But 
we have seen that, though the English system is thus reduced to 
little more than a rule affecting evidence, it is, as such, produc- 
tive of the very evils it professes to remedy ; that the question, 
how far a mistake in law, or deception known to both parties, is 
so essential as to avoid the marriage, is of constant recurrence ; 
and that other questions of law, utterly beyond the foresight of 
the parties, are frequently arising to throw doubt upon the most 
solemn and deliberate unions. We have seen, on the other 
hand, that in Scotland no doubt can exist, save where essential 
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dishonesty has existed; that the inquiry, where it does arise, is 
not into the correctness of forms, but into the reality of facts ; 
and that where the fact is that a marriage, whether regularly or 
irregularly contracted, has been really in the view of the parties 
there is no power left with either to evade the obligation, nor 
any possibility of subsequent doubt emerging as to whether it 
was legally constituted. Finally, we have seen that, while in 
the majority of instances the English rules admit of doubts 
which could have no existence in Scotland, they gain any cer- 
tainty which, in isolated cases, they can boast over those of the 
sister realm, by the process of declaring unquestionably adul- 
terous, an intercourse which in Scotland might very possibly have 
been declared, on a consideration of the real meaning of the 
parties, and with regard to the principle that no one shall be 
allowed to take advantage of his own wrong, to have been truly 
and legally marriage. 

A code so unsatisfactory, so unsettled, so fluctuating, and by 
every alteration coming so palpably nearer to their own system, 
is one which Scotsmen may be pardoned for declining further to 
consider, and which certainly they cannot be expected to recog- 
nise as the model to which their own should be conformed. They 
may be allowed to trust the unforced operation of public opinion 


to pee in the mass of cases, the observance of the simple 


and solemn ceremonial by which the contract in question is 
customarily evidenced; and to refuse to invoke, for the sake of 
exceptional cases, a statutory substitute for the law of nature and 
of Christianity, which brings such multiform evils in its train. 

We now pass to the second branch of the subject under dis- 
cussion,—the consideration of the rules by which the laws of 
‘ngland and Scotland are guided in the unhappy cases in 
which a dissolution of the marriage contract is sought. But on 
this head there is less scope for debate,—for the simple reason 
that in the main principles these rules are now become identical, 
and all that remains is the adjustment of certain details, and the 
ascertainment of the respective limits of jurisdiction of the courts 
of the two countries in granting such relief. But though the 
legal conflict of half a century has thus been set almost at rest, 
and the ingenuity of argument and wealth of learning, which on 
both sides have been piled upon the question, will crumble into 
oblivion, we may, for the better understanding of the points still 
in dispute, cast a rapid glance over the history of the principles 
involved. 

The modern law of divorce in Scotland appears to have 
sprung from the instinctive sense of the nation, when, after the 
Keformation, it turned to the Scriptures to look for the real 
foundation of doctrines which, till then, had rested on the au- 
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thority of the Catholic Church. The principle was then estab- 
lished, that divorce is permissible in two cases: the one the 
express exception to the indissolubility of marriage admitted 
by the Saviour,—the case of adultery ; the other the rational and 
implied exception extended to one of the parties, who has been 
virtually put away by the desertion of the other. The needful 
period of desertion to found the legal remedy was fixed at four 
years; and it was required that it should be ascertained by con- 
tempt of an order of a civil and ecclesiastical court, ordering the 
party in fault to return. In both cases a perfect parity of right 
to the remedy was given to the two sexes. In England, on the 
other hand, the Reformation brought about no change in the 
legal theory of the marriage bond, although the rite itself ceased to 
be a sacrament of the Church. No circumstances were held to 
justify a civil or ecclesiastical court in dissolving wedlock. The 
only remedy was an Act of Parliament; and it was granted 
only for adultery, and, as a rule, only for the wife’s delinquency. 
As if the object were to make the remedy rare by its expense, an 
indispensable preliminary to the introduction of the bill was, that 
the husband should not only have obtained a decree of separa- 
tion, which the ecclesiastical court was entitled to grant, but 
should have sued the paramour civilly for damages. Thus the 
facts of the case were to be proved three times over; for none of 
these preceding judgments was sufficient to relieve the Peers 
from taking proof again. This state of things continued till 
1857, when, after violent opposition, a bill was carried estab- 
lishing a Court for Divorce, under the direction of the judges of 
the Common Law. The right to obtain divorce from this tri- 
bunal was given to every husband whose wife should commit 
adultery; but to wives only when to the like offence their hus- 
bands might add the aggravations of cruelty, of desertion for two 
years, of bigamy, or of some other crimes. Simple desertion, 
however, is not a ground for granting divorce to either spouse. 
Now, though there seems to be a material falling short in 
these rules from the breadth of the Scottish principles, it will 
appear, on a moment’s consideration, that it is greater in state- 
ment than in substance; and that the divergence in the ab- 
stract rights is consistent with a close approximation in the prac- 
tical results. For it may be taken as tolerably certain, that the 
cases in which desertion alone takes place, without any ante- 
cedent or consequent adultery, are a very small per-centage of 
the whole ; and that, therefore, the granting of divorce to either 
party, on proof of desertion with adultery, falls little short of 
— it without proof of the additional fact. So, though in 
cotland a married woman may divorce her husband for a single 
ct of infidelity, it is very certain that few women proceed to 
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such an extremity unless they have suffered under some of the 
aggravations which in England would give them an equal right 
to redress. The fact, then, being, that there is so little real 
difference in the practical operation of the law, the question 
suggests itself, why there should be a necessity for resorting to 
one court rather than the other, and why one part of the king- 
dom should refuse to recognise as effectual what has been done 
in accordance with its own principles in another part. 

This question carries us back again to the traditions of the 
old law. In the days when marriage was indissoluble in Eng- 
land, English judges refused to recognise a divorce obtained in 
Scotland of an English marriage; and in the famous case of 
Lolley, they punished, as guilty of bigamy, an Englishman who, 
after being divorced by his wife in Scotland, had thought him- 
self at liberty to marry again in his native country. Into the 
legal discussions to which this judgment gave rise, we have no 
intention of dragging our readers; they will, if they choose, find 
them commented on, with much sound reasoning and good law, 
by Mr Fraser. It is sufficient here to say, that the courts of 
both countries have gone on in their own way : those of Scotland 
divorcing not only Scotsmen but Englishmen, whenever they 
happened, after a residence of forty days within the northern 
jurisdiction, to give or find cause for divorce; and those of 
England declaring that, south of the Tweed, these sentences 
were mere waste paper. Gradually, however, the latter began 
to have doubts of their own doctrine. They had all along agreed 
that they would recognise a Scottish divorce of Scottish persons 
married in Scotland ; they advanced so far as to admit such a 
divorce, even though the marriage had been solemnized on their 
side of the border ; then they expressed themselves willing that, 
ifan Englishman settled permanently in Scotland, his divorce 
there should stand good in England; and at last they came to 
hesitate whether a tolerably prolonged residence in Scotland 
might not be permitted to be equivalent to a permanent settle- 
ment. But in spite of this tendency to convergence, there still 
remains a large class of cases in which persons divorced in the 
north are to this day held married in the south,—in which 
second marriages, valid in the north, are held bigamy in the 
south,—in which children, legitimate in the north, are branded 
as bastards in the south. 

Such a state of the law in countries so situated, and whose 
inhabitants are at one in the leading principles which they de- 
sire to see established, is an inexcusable disgrace to the lawyers 
by whom the conflict is perpetuated. As the courts would not 
yield, Parliament was last year applied to with a view to com- 
Promise the strife. A bill, with a prodigiously long ‘ Short 
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Title, of which ‘ Husband and Wife’ were the distinguishing 
words, was introduced by the Lord Advocate in the House of 
Commons. It proposed that the Scottish Court should re- 
nounce its pretensions to grant divorce for adultery in all but 
two cases,—Ist, When the husband was by domicile a Scots- 
man; and 2d, When, though of another country, the adultery 
had been committed in Scotland, and the party sued had been 
personally cited in Scotland. Within this restricted jurisdiction, 
the sentences of the Scottish Court were to be held good in 
England. But the bill never came to the stage of discussion in 
the House of Commons; and after long delay, it was, for techni- 
cal reasons, withdrawn from the House of Commons, and intro- 
duced, under the altered title of the ‘ Conjugal Rights Bill, in 
the House of Lords. Here it was under the charge of the late 
Lord Chancellor; and his Lordship made it an indispensable 
condition of his support, that the jurisdiction of the Scottish 
Courts should be cut down to only the first of the two cases 
above mentioned. To this alteration the Faculty of Advocates 
in Scotland vehemently objected ; and the Commons supported 
them, by striking the disputed clauses out of the measure, so as to 
leave the law on the subject unchanged, and open for future 
discussion. But Lord Campbell was so bent on having the 
question settled in his own way, that, rather than pass the bill, 
deficient in his favourite clauses, though it contained many other 
wholly distinct and valuable amendments in the law of Scotland, 
he threw it out altogether. In the beginning of the present 
session, he obtained a Committee of the House of Peers to con- 
sider the question ; but it had sat only twice before his death, 
and there is little probability of its furnishing a groundwork 
for legislation ere the close of another session. 

But though the Chancellor has passed away, the opinions of 
so eminent a lawyer cannot be altogether unfruitful; and they 
deserve at least respectful consideration at our hands. It has 
been seen that, with the love of a law reformer for seeming sim- 
plicity, he desired to confine the jurisdiction of the Scottish (and, 
by inference, of the English) Courts to the case of parties whose 
domicile was subject to them. And here, therefore, it is neces- 
sary that we should try to explain to our readers what domicile 
is. If we do not quite succeed in making it clear, we must beg 
them to remember, that the difficulty of understanding what 
domicile is, has never yet been surmounted by the most eminent 
jurisconsults. 

According to the original and most celebrated definition of a 
man’s domicile, it is the place ‘ ubi quis larem ac fortunarum 
suarum summam constituit, unde rursus non sit discessurus SI 
nihil avocet, unde cum profectus est peregrinari videtur, quod 
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si rediit peregrinari jam destitit.’ The simplest and best trans- 
lation of which is contained in the single word ‘home. But 
home ,is{not quite domicile ; for men in India call this country 
home ; and yet, if they were in the old Company’s service, India 
was their legal domicile, though, if they were in the Queen’s 
service, India was not their domicile. But if a servant of the 
Company returned to England, he acquired an English domicile 
from the moment of landing, though, if he died on the voyage, 
his domicile was not in mid-ocean, but in India, which he had 
left, with no intention of ever returning. For domicile rests 
on two things,—intention and act. The intention must be to 
reside a considerable time—the best part of one’s life, for in- 
stance—in a given place, but not necessarily the whole of one’s 
life; for the intention of some time or other going to a different 
place, would not prevent the first from becoming the present 
domicile. Moreover, there is a presumption in favour of the 
country of one’s birth, which in doubtful cases may incline the 
scale, or may make cases doubtful which otherwise would not be 
so. But intention must be supported by actual residence ; and 
what length of actual residence is required is quite as undeter- 
mined as what fixity of intention is. Altogether, it will be seen 
that ‘domicile’ is as pretty a nut to crack as any lawyer need 
wish for; and the most expensive and interminable suits in our 
courts, are those in which the contention turns upon domicile. 
Evidence may have to be sought in the remotest parts of the 
globe—the minutest circumstances of biography are collected— 
there are precedents to support every possible view ; and it is a 
toss-up which way any judge will decide the case, for the whole 
question is matter of opinion merely. 

Such questions have hitherto been almost confined to suits 
regarding the succession to personal estate, the law declaring 
that this is to be regulated according to the rules of the domicile 
of the deceased. So burdensome, however, has its determina- 
tion become, that two bills have this year been introduced in 
Parliament—one by Lord Kingsdown, the other by the present 
Lord Chancellor—for obviating the necessity of entering into 
such inquiries. But such are the questions which, if Lord 
Campbell’s ideas of law reform in divorce were to be carried 
into effect, would have to be opened up in the Divorce Courts, 
andin very many cases to be decided, ere the real matter of the 
suit came to be considered. 

And this would take place under a double difficulty. For, in 
the first place, the rule of law is, that a married woman cannot, 
under any circumstances, have a different domicile from that of 
her husband. In the second place, the inquiry would be made 
during the lifetime of the party interested, who has it in his 
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power, by a judicious declaration of intention, coupled with 
some temporary corresponding act, to make his domicile where 
he will. There are thousands of Englishmen and Scotsmen, 
who at this moment do not know, and whom no lawyer can in- 
form, where their domicile is. Lord Campbell himself, a few 
months before his death, confessed in the House of Lords that 
such was his own position. But nothing is easier than for a 
man, with a purpose in view, to create a domicile for himself. 
The most honest cases, therefore, would be the most inextri- 
cable; while in every case in which the husband, sued by his wife, 
chose to create a dishonest domicile, for the purpose of defeating 
her claim, she would find herself barred of redress. She might 
follow him from court to court, from country to country; in 
each she would be met by unanswerable evidence, that wherever 
his and her domicile might be, it was at least not there. Such 
a doctrine would be a most effectual repeal of the law which 
gives to an injured wife the right to sue for a dissolution of the 
marriage. 

It is plain that we must refuse to admit a principle so absurd 
and unjust, whatever the weight of authority by which it is 
recommended. But, in truth, Lord Campbell’s theory on this 
head has been overturned, even by the English court. At the 
institution of the Divorce Court, its jurisdiction was understood 
to be, by the principles of the common law of England, confined 
to cases in which the domicile of the husband lay within English 
territory. Its decisions were for some time in accordance with 
the supposed rule. It rejected prayers for relief, where the 
domicile seemed not English. But at length the injustice of the 
rule became so palpable, that the court contrived fictions by 
which to evade it. In order to support the case of an injured 
wife, deserted by her husband, who had settled in America, and 
therefore was domiciled there, it invented the theory, that its 
jurisdiction depended on allegiance due to the British Crown, 
which no Englishman can ever throw off. But it has now 
~~ beyond the stage in which justice is done by fictions, and 

as in several late cases done justice simply because it was 
justice, heedless whether the parties were by domicile amenable 
to its decrees or not. 

We may therefore assume with some confidence, that when 
the matter next comes before the Legislature, the views of the 
late Lord Chancellor (which, indeed, it is understood he had 
before his death seen occasion to modify) will not prevail. But 
while we reject these, it is no easy matter to decide what ought 
to be the true criterion of a title to be relieved by the courts of 
either country. Perhaps we may best succeed if, along with the 
theory of domicile, we throw away some of the other refinements 
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which lawyers have introduced into the system, and regard 
the whole question of jurisdiction as open to be remodelled in 
accordance with the suggestions of common sense and the re- 
quirements of modern civilisation. We shall devote the few 
remaining pages of this article to an endeavour to place some of 
the most obvious of these before our readers. 

In the first place, it is clearly monstrous that, in this matter 
of divorce, persons dwelling within the seas of our island should 
stand in the relation of foreigners to each other. We do not so 
in the matter of marriage: that contract, with whatever maimed 
rites celebrated, is good over the whole empire, if good in one 
place. The case of divorce is stronger; for, conducted before 
courts of justice, it must be free from most of the suspicions of 
fraud or error to which a contract effected by unknown laws may 
be open. There should, therefore, be at least no denial of justice 
to the British suitor in the courts of either country, on the pre- 
tence that, being an inhabitant of the other end of the jsland, 
he is here a foreigner. There should, as to divorce, be but one 
domicile for all our fellow-citizens, born or naturalized British 
subjects; and none of the Queen’s courts should be closed to 
an injured wife on the ground that her husband has abandoned 
her and fixed his residence abroad. 

This principle is perfectly consistent with the rule, that if 
the matter to be inquired into has occurred nearer to the seat of 
another competent court, the case should be transferred to it by 
the court to which resort is first had. This is, in fact, an appli- 
cation to modern circumstances of the doctrine by which the 
Scottish courts may best support their claim to jurisdiction 
ratione delicti; and it is an adaptation of the principle, familiar 
to English lawyers, of laying the venue of a local action in the 
county to which it belongs. There is an evident advantage in a 
cause being tried in the neighbourhood of the event to which it 
relates ; and the advantage is enhanced when, as in divorce, the 
good faith of the parties must be investigated, and any risk of 
collusion or suppression of facts guarded against. 

In the case of actual foreigners, the principle of the jurisdic- 
tion ratione delicti seems the most convenient for our adoption. 
The question of their real domicile must be carefully avoided, 
for the reasons already stated. But it would not do to refuse 
redress to foreigners residing in this country, merely because 
they were not British subjects. Such a course would be unjust 
to those who reside with some degree of permanency among us, 
and it would breed scandals to which society ought not to be 
exposed. The simplest course is to grant them divorce, if they 
shall seek it for a sufficient cause arising in this country—guard- 
ing ourselves duly against collusion, and indifferent whether the 
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nations to which they may belong, shall recognise or not the 
judgments of our courts in the matter. 

In the second place, though we may be unable at ae to 
make the divorce law, in all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions, 

rfectly uniform, there is no good reason why, where it is 
identical, it should not be treated as such. A man may divorce 
his wife in Scotland for adultery, so he can also in England; 
why, then, should not a Scottish decree, proceeding on such 
grounds, be accepted as good in the English court, and vice 
versa? No objection arises to this course from the circum- 
stance, that a wife can in Scotland divorce her husband for 
adultery simply, while she cannot do so in England. In such a 
case, the English court would not accept the decree, and 
matters would stand as they are now. But we may at least 
amend such matters as can be amended; and we should advance 
a long way in the road towards improvement, if we were not to 
suffer surviving discrepancies to prevent an acknowledgment of 
identity where it exists. Nothing would be easier than to drawa 
schedule of forms of decrees, setting forth the essential causes of 
the suit, the matters proved, and the decision given ; and in cases 
in which all these particulars would have been to exactly the same 
effect in a different court, the judgment ought to be at once re- 
gistered in that court as being valid, equally as if made by itself. 

The benefit of this rule would be greatly extended if pro- 
vision were to be made for permitting the proof in the courts of 
Scotland of matters not essential to the decision there, but 
which would be required to warrant the decision in England. 
Thus, an Englishwoman, suing her husband in Scotland for 
divorce, in respect of adultery, might be permitted to add to the 
record an allegation that he had also been guilty of cruelty, of 
desertion, or some other aggravation essential to her success in 
a like suit in England. On this being proved, and so entered 
in the decree, the English court might be required to register 
it as one of its own judgments. If such an allegation were not 
so proved and certified, of course the decree would be valid in 
Scotland only, as it is under the existing rule. The adoption of 
this suggestion is much facilitated by the fact, that the law of 
England and Scotland, in regard to these aggravations, is 
almost identical. 

No doubt there are, in certain matters by which such decrees 
would be influenced, some still remaining discrepancies. There 
are variations in the rules of evidence, to one of which we have 
already adverted. In some respects the one law is a little 
stricter, in others a little Jaxer, than the other. The witnesses 
are excluded from the court, except when under actual examina- 
tion, in Scotland; they may generally be present the whole 
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time in England. Hearsay evidence of deceased persons is ad- 
mitted in Scotland ; it is rigorously forbidden in England. So, 
too, the course in England is to refer all questions of fact to the 
decision of a jury, while in Scotland they are more commonly 
ascertained by the judge alone. Yet no one can doubt that 
these differences of procedure do not, on the whole, sensibly 
affect the administration of substantial justice in both countries 
alike. Each might with advantage borrow something from the 
other; but in each, even now, truth prevails, despite any 
slight obstacles of form. No Englishman is deterred from 
bringing a civil suit in Scotland by fear that a good case will 
be lost through the peculiarities of procedure of the Courts of 
Session. No Scotsman is driven from resorting to the Queen’s 
Bench in his need, by apprehension of the result of the English 
rules of evidence being applied to his claim, It is, then, for the 
public to say, whether it will allow differences of form to be 
made of real importance, by being made a hindrance to the 
reciprocal recognition of judgments which, in essentials, rest 
on identical principles. It lies with the public whether law- 
yers shall still wrangle over precedence of technicalities, while 
maintaining the scandalous injustice of marriage in one district 
being adultery in another; or, taking the matter out of their 
hands, whether it shall be declared that, pending the adjust- 
ment of the rival pretensions in every point, those matters in 
which we are substantially at one shall be treated on the footing 
that we are one people, subject to one law. 

Of these technicalities as applicable to the question of the 
jurisdiction of courts in divorce, Scotland has at present the 
largest number to surrender. But in this sacrifice she need 
feel no shame. Her nice distinctions were introduced for the 
purpose of justifying the administration of the laws in the face of 
a narrow and bitterly hostile criticism. That criticism has now 
been withdrawn, and the English Court of Divorce has taken a 
sudden leap in advance, in the assertion of the true principles on 
which jurisdiction should rest. Scotland may gladly embrace 
the occasion to work herself free of the trammels of her own in- 
genuity. Her general law has enjoyed the inestimable advan- 
tage of having been, for a hundred years, regulated in the last 
resort by a court which, unbiassed by her precedents, fictions, and 
theories, has had to fall back on the principles of common sense 
and palpable equity for a guide to its decisions. Schooled by 
such tuition, she may readily and gracefully recognise the 
advent of a similar spirit in an English court, and join Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell in his efforts to open the halls of justice to all 
the Queen’s subjects, regardless of the puerile distinctions which 
would still keep our brethren as strangers and foreigners to us. 
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The principles which we have thus ventured to advocate as 
leading in the case of divorce to a judicious improvement in 
the law, and in the case of marriage to a maintenance of the 
Scottish freedom from statutory interference, are, in fact, those 
by which the most beneficial of our recent legislation has been 
inspired. The last century was the epoch which saw the 
triumph of the most pernicious of legislative theories,—the idea 
that a word should be made to meet every case. It was, indeed, 
a natural, and at the time almost an excusable notion. The 
simplicity of early statutes, of which such admirable examples 
are to be found in the books of both England and Scotland, 
seemed to throw a dangerous power into the hands of judges not 
yet fully subject,to the power of public opinion. Sensible of the 
jealousy with which they were regarded, the judges interpreted 
the law with timidity, and failed to extend it to the new circum- 
stances which national progress was every day bringing into 
operation. Hence arose in the Legislature a tendency to at- 
tempt to provide for every conceivable case ; and by consequence, 
a rule, that what was not provided for by Act of Parliament could 
not be touched by a court of justice. But in more recent 
times a better system has been gaining ground. Parliament 
has discovered that its wisdom is not omniscient, and that it is 
better to lay down general principles than to enact precise rules. 
It has in more than one case directed judges to enlarge their 
minds to the recognition of truth and justice, rather than mere 
form. In this the judges, aided by the enlightenment of the 
public and the counsels of the press, have responded to the re- 
quirements of the time. There is room, indeed, for further 
advance. Justice is not yet freed from the shackles of superflu- 
ous technicality ; but we have entered on the right path, and our 
steps are sure, though slow. And in nothing is the importance 
of such principles greater than in the subjects we have been dis- 
cussing. In the matter of marriage, to arrive at the true meaning 
of the parties ; in the matter of divorce, to grant the miserable 
remedy in accordance with substantial justice, are more im- 
portant objects than they are in any other questions that can 
come before our courts. For they concern the soul yet more 
than the body ; they involve family peace and domestic honour, 
rather than pecuniary results; they mould the character, and 
are inscribed in the history of the nation. Here, if anywhere, 
we are bound to throw aside prejudice, and to search humbly 
and candidly for the right course. And here, above all, we are 
bound to renounce the pride of human theories, and to submit 
ourselves to the law of God, whether we find it written in His 
Word, or taught by the consequences of our own human errors. 
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Art. [X.—Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa; 
with Accounts of the Manners and Customs of the People, 
and of the Chace of the Gorilla, Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, 
Hippopotamus, and other Animals. By Pau. B. pu CHAILLv. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Pp. 490. London: Murray. 
1861. 


WHEN the earth was started in its cosmical path, and subjected 
to the tremendous forces which it imprisoned, it must have been 
the design of its Architect to perfect it as the residence of life, as 
a creation displaying, in all its regions, His power, and wisdom, 
and beneficence. When, as a terraqueous globe, it was placed 
under the dominion of man, with the tools of civilisation within 
his reach—the coal, the iron, and the gold—it became his duty 
and his privilege to occupy it in all its extent, to diffuse the les- 
sons of conscience and revelation, and to people its continents 
and islands with a race cognisant of its origin, and alive to its 
obligations. 

If we look at our planet with an intelligent eye, how grand 
and beautiful is the physical aspect of nature,—how appalling 
in its moral and political phase! On the outskirts of the Arctic 
and Antarctic zones are seen some stable governments, where 
law and justice hold their courts, and tranquillity and content- 
ment reign. Everywhere else is tyranny and misrule, idolatry 
and superstition, wars of conquest and extermination; and 
even in the more prominent regions of civilisation, where human 
sympathies are felt and religious truth accepted, ambitious po- 
tentates are forging the weapons of destruction, and girding 
themselves for unholy wars. 

Among these benighted regions Africa stands on the fore- 
ground in prominent relief,—a mighty continent, from whose 
lengthened seaboard the conqueror, the trader, and the missionary 
have made but slight advances, and from whose interior the tra- 
veller brings tidings only of cruelty and crime. Cannibals and 
slave-dealers occupy the oases of her deserts and the pastures 
of her valleys; and mushroom kings barter their living captives 
for gold, and feast on the human carcases which they cannot 
sell. 

Into various portions of this unhappy land the colonists of 
civilised nations—English, French, Flemish, Portuguese, and 
Spanish—have introduced the arts of peace; and races subjugated 
by the sword have made some advances from barbarism, and ob- 
tained some knowledge of religious truth. ‘Travellers in our 
own day have added, and are at this moment adding, greatly to 
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our knowledge of Africa. Denham and Clapperton, in 1822, 
crossed the great desert of Sahara to its southern limit; while 
Daumas and Carette have recently explored it under more favour- 
able circumstances, and throughout a wider range. The great 
discoveries of Livingstone, in his journey across the continent, 
from Loando to Quillemane, have made us acquainted with the 
interesting regions watered by the Zambesi and its numerous 
tributaries; while the travels and discoveries of Dr Barth, under 
the auspices of the British Government, have extended over a 
large portion of Northern and Central Africa. The explorations 
of the missionaries Krapf* and Rebmann, and of Captain Speke 
and Captain Burton from Zanzebar, on the eastern coast, have 
made known to us the interior ranges of lofty mountains, and 
lakes of enormous extent, which have been regarded as the 
feeders of the Nile; while Mr Petherick, the British consul for 
the Soudan, has penetrated along two distant meridians to the 
very equator itself. 

Notwithstanding these extensive explorations, which cover a 
considerable portion of the most recent maps of Africa, it has 
been computed, that of this continent, equal to one-fifth of the 
whole land of the globe, nearly one-third is wholly unknown ; and 
another third so imperfectly explored, that it is marked only by 
the narrow line of the traveller or the caravan. The largest un- 
explored parts of this wilderness of sand is the great Equatorial 
Belt, forming a parallelogram contained between the meridians 
of 10° and 30° of east long., and circles of latitude 10° on each 
side of the equator; and it was with no slight interest that the 
public learnt that a traveller had arrived in London, who, un- 
supported by Government patronage, and without the assistance 
of any geographical association, had advanced into unexplored 
regions along the equator, and brought home new species of 
birds and beasts, and startling intelligence of cannibal races and 
gigantic gorillas. 

M. du Chaillu, the adventurous traveller to whom we refer, is 
a Frenchman by birth, who seems to have visited in 1852 that 
part of the African coast where the Gaboon river, taking its rise 
among the Sierra del Crystal Mountains, throws its sluggish 
waters into the Atlantic a few miles north of the equator. In 
1842, the French formed a settlement and built a fort on the 
right bank of a bay formed by the mouth of the river; and it 
was under the protection of this fort that M. du Chaillu’s father 
carried on for several years, through agents, a trade with the 
natives. Although, during the first four years of his residence, 
M. du Chaillu was principally occupied with commercial pur- 


? An account of Krapf’s discoveries in Eastern Africa will be found in this 
Journal, vol. xxxiii., p. 268. 
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suits, conjointly with his father, yet he made some excursions 
into the interior; and one of these in the company of the 
Rev. James Mackey, an American missionary, during which 
he laid the foundation of his collections of natural history, which 
have been dispersed through various museums in America and 
Europe. During this long residence in a most insalubrious 
locality, he was acclimating himself for more extensive explora- 
tions, and obtaining such a knowledge of the language and 
habits of the sea-shore tribes as might qualify him for holding 
converse with the tribes of the interior, ‘if not by word of mouth, 
at ‘least by a native interpreter, with whose language he was 
familiar,’ 

Having left America in October 1853, he reached Africa in 
December; and we find him in January 1856 residing with an 
American missionary at Baraka,’ eight miles from the mouth of 
the river, in order to acclimate himself more thoroughly for his 
future explorations. From this station he makes short trips 
about the Gaboon, the scene of his former excursions, re-studying 
the language, habits, and customs of the Mpongwe tribe, who 
inhabit chiefly the right bank of the Gaboon. For about 30 
miles up the river, the Mpongwe are a branch of one of the 
great families of the negro race. Their villages generally consist 
of a main street, 60 feet wide and 600 long. Their bamboo quad- 
rangular houses are ‘ from 20 to 100 feet in length or breadth, 
and they are often ‘adorned with looking-glasses, chairs, tables, 
sofas, and very frequently a Yankee clock. The people are 
very good-looking, and have a passion for trade, which is carried 
on in slaves, ebony, ivory, and barwood which yields a dark 
red dye. They practise polygamy and believe in witchcraft ; 
and after they have chosen a king they collect round him in a 
mob, heap upon him the coarsest abuse, spit in his face, beat 
him with their fists, kick him, throw at him disgusting objects, 
and load with curses, his father, mother, and all his relatives 
and ancestors. They then crown him with a silk hat, dress him 
in a red gown, and show him every mark of respect. 

After remaining two months at the Gaboon, M. Du Chaillu 
started for Cape Lopez, where he was anxious to see the barra- 
coon of the slave-drivers, and hunt the buffalo in the interior. 
Here there are two slave factories. The Portuguese barracoon, 
or slave-pens, is an immense enclosure, with pointed pallisades 12 
feet high. The male slaves were fastened six together by a little 
stout chain, which passed through a collar round the neck of 
each. They repose under sheds built about the yard, with 
buckets of water near them. In another yard are the women 


' The head station of the American Board of Foreign Missions in the Gaboon 
established in 1842. 
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and children, who are allowed to go about without manacles. 
Many of the slaves were quite merry and content; but others, 
of a less cheerful disposition, looked with horror to the future, 
believing that the whites buy them for food. This appears to them 
to be the only use to which they can be put; and in the interior, 
wherever the slave-trade is known, it is Pelieved ‘that the white 
men beyond the sea are great cannibals, who have to import 
blacks for the market. When M. Du Chaillu paid his first visit 
to a chief in the interior, he ordered a slave to be killed for his 
dinner; and it was difficult to convince him that in the traveller’s 
own country they did not live on human flesh. At the other 
slave factory a boy of 14 was brought in for sale, and was pur- 
chased for a 20 gallon cask of rum, a few fathoms of cloth, and a 
quantity of beads. Two young women were each sold for a gun, 
a neptune (a flat disc of copper), 2 cutlasses, 2 looking glasses, 30 
fathoms of cloth, 2 iron bars, 2 files, 2 plates, 2 bolts, a keg of 
powder, some beads, and a small lot of tobacco. A slave schooner 
now appeared in the offing, and 600 slaves, chained in gangs of 
14, issued from the factories, and were hurried on board in 
canoes through a rough sea, anticipating with horror the canni- 
balism of the white man, with which their imaginations had been 
alarmed. 

If any account of the treatment of the living slave is sufficient 
to convey an idea of the horrors of the nefarious traffic, the de- 
scription of the treatment of the slave when dead, and no longer 
useful to his master, is still more appalling. While at the village 
of Sangatanga, our traveller saw a procession of two gangs of 
six slaves each, chained about the neck, carrying between them 
the corpse of another slave, which they threw down on the bar- 
racoon burying-ground, a prey to the vultures, who were seen 
darkening the air above, and were soon after heard fighting over 
the human remains. As M. du Chaillu walked towards the 
corpse he stepped into a skeleton, which had been picked clean 
by the vultures and ants, and bleached by the rains. A thou- 
sand such skeletons were lying within his sight in this otherwise 
beautiful grove of dark foliaged trees. Advancing a little fur- 
ther, he found that the dead slaves had been thrown above one 
another, ‘till even the mouldering bones remained in high piles 
as monuments of the nefarious traffic. 

After visiting the barracoons, our author set out for the in- 
terior on the 23d May 1856, with the view of meeting the 
Nazareth River, about 100 miles to the east. King Bango gave 
him twenty-five men, some of them skilful hunters, to carry his 
baggage and assist him in the chace. At the village of Ngola, 
50 miles east of Sangatanga, their approach was heralded by 
screaming women and terrified children, who believed that the 
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sight of a white. man would kill them.’ The king of the 
Shekiana tribe, Njambai, however, a vassal of king Bango, re- 
ceived him courteously, gave him a neat house to live in, fed 
him with boiled chickens and roast monkey, and placed all the 
women of the village at his command,—a privilege which he of 
course respectfully declined. During this journey of a month’s 
duration, our traveller penetrated, on different occasions, as far 
as 20 miles to the east of Ngola. He obtained a new and 
beautiful species of the Guinea fowl, the Numida plumifera, a 
curious black monkey, the Colobus Satanus, and a black wild-fowl, 
the Phasidus Niger ; and he was present at the hunt of a solitary 
bull elephant, with whose vast bulk, as the ‘ giant of the forests,’ 
he was so much struck, that he ‘felt a sense of pity at destroying 
so great a life.’ He was spared, however, the agony which he 
anticipated ; for the huge beast became the prize of one of his 
companions. On the 16th and 17th, our huntsmen met with a 
herd of 25 buffalos (Bos Brachicheros), of which they shot two 
fine specimens, a bull and a cow. This animal, which he con- 
siders to be a new and undescribed species, is a fierce and strong 
beast, which, ‘if only wounded, attacks the hunter with head- 
long fury. Its proportions are fine and graceful, and gives the 
idea of a ‘ mixture between the antelope and the common cow.’ 
The ears of the animal are long and pointed, and fringed with 
silky hair several inches long; and the horns, which are 10 or 
12 inches in length, are thrown backward in a graceful curve. 

Returning to Sangatanga on the 22d, he reached king 
Bango’s palace on the following day; and having arranged 
matters with his negro companions, and pacified the king, who 
had charged him with having bewitched him, he went with a 
party of 40 men to visit Fetich Point, the Fetich River, and the 
énd of Cape Lopez, where their principal amusement was to 
catch quantities of fish, turn turtles, and shoot a leopard, the 
skin of which, beautifully shaded and spotted, was carefully 
preserved. 

Near Fetich Point, to the east of Cape Lopez Bay, our author 
visited the Oroungou burying-ground, occupying on the sea- 
shore a grove of noble trees, many of which were magnificent in 
size and shape. The Oroungou dead are not laid below the 

' M. Du Chaillu here adds, that ‘the men did not seem to be afraid, as my can- 
nibal friends were.’ At this time he had seen no cannibals,—an inconsistency 
arising from his introducing the account of his visit to Cape Lopez after his 
visit to the Fan cannibals, whereas it was performed before. ‘The want of 
dates in these journeys is very perplexing to the reader who desires to follow 
him chronologically. On the 7th of June 1856, when describing an elephant 
hunt, he says he had seen the elephant in the wild hunt among his friends the 
Fans, although at this time (the 6th June 1856) he had never been among the 


Fans. An explanation of these anachronisms will be found at the close of our 
article, 
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surface. They lie about beneath the trees in huge wooden 
coffins, some of which were falling to pieces, and disclosing a 
grinning skeleton within. Others contained skeletons already 
without covers, which were lying in dust beside them. Every- 
where were bleached bones and mouldering remains; and it was 
‘curious to observe the brass anklets and bracelets,’ in which 
some Oroungou maiden had been buried, still surrounding her 
whitened bones, and to see the remains of goods which had been 
laid in the same coffin with some wealthy fellow, now moulder- 
ing to dust at his side” Farther on he came to the grave of old 
king Passal, whose coffin lay on the ground, surrounded with 
great chests filled with his property, on the top of which were 
— huge earthenware jugs, glasses, plates, iron pots and bars, 

rass and copper rings, and other precious articles, which he had 
determined to carry to the grave with him. Around these royal 
chaplets lay the skeletons of the hundred poor slaves who were 
killed when the king died, in order that his majesty might be 
suitably attended on his entrance into the other world. 

The only other object of interest met with here, was the 
turning of turtles, as practised by the negroes. Early in the 
morning, these animals come upon the beach to lay their eggs 
in the sand, to be hatched by the sun. The negroes, in parties, 
lie in wait for them, and often turn twenty in a morning. Two 
or three men rush upon an unwieldy turtle, and roll it over on 
its back with a single jerk, and it lies there vainly struggling 
to recover its legs, until the turning is finished, when all hands 
begin to kill and clean them. 

Having finished this trip to Cape Lopez, our traveller re- 
turned to the Gaboon, ‘to rest and regain health and strength, 
and ‘to lay in such supplies of goods as he needed,’ for an ex- 
ploration of the River Muni, or Danger, which falls into the sea 
in 1° of north latitude. Leaving the Gaboon, he set sail for 
Corisco, an island situated in a bay of the same name, where 
he was to get canoes to ascend the Muni. This island, about 
12 miles from the mainland of Cape John, is 12 miles in cir- 
cumference. It has hills, and valleys, and forests, and prairies, 
with shores sometimes rocky and steep, and flat sandy ‘ beaches 
backed by lovely palms, among which the little native villages 
are clustered, with their plantations of plantain, manioc, pea-nuts, 
and corn showing through the palm groves.’ Great quantities of 
fish are caught by the natives, and at certain seasons turtles are 
‘turned’ in considerable numbers, ‘Corisco,’ says Du Chaillu, 
‘is a little world, and a very lovely little world.’ It contains 
about 1000 souls, scattered all over the island. They are 
a peaceable, hospitable people, and are fond of white men, par- 
ticularly of the missionaries who have settled’ among them. 





Ascent of the Muni—Dayoko’s Village. 


About ten years ago, the American Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions sent out some missionaries ; and it is delightful to learn that 
they have almost entirely changed the character of the natives, 
‘who are no longer so quarrelsome, and have lost that reputation 
for ferocity on which they formerly prided themselves.’ The 
missionary stations on the island are three in number, with a 
school at each station. There are 100 weekly scholars, 125 
Sunday scholars, and 75 church members, some of the scholars 
being from tribes on the mainland. ‘Many of the children are 
growing up in Christian habits of life; and it is not too much 
to hope, that the next generation will live a different life from 
the poor heathen and ignorant existence of their fathers.’ 

After witnessing ‘a singular funeral ceremony, akin to the 
“waking” of the body,’ in which the corpse is seated in full dress in 
achair, and the loss bewailed by the relatives, our traveller em- 
barked in a canoe, accompanied by its owner Mbango, a Corisco 
chief, with twelve black fellows, each carrying a gun, to explore 
the Muni to its head waters, to cross the Sierra del Crystal, visit 
its cannibal tribes, and Jook after the River Congo. They had 

assed in rapid succession the islets in Corisco Bay,—the Leval, 
Rates and Big and Little Alobi,—and were in high spirits, when 
a commercial incident occurred, which our author denominates 
anew way of paying old debts. Mbango was a trader, and had 
debts due to him. A large boat, belonging to one of his debtors, 
is approaching the canoe. The parties recognise each other. 
The debtor puts about, and paddles off in haste. Mbango 
hotly pursues his debtor, and, upon overtaking him, a desperate 
hand to hand fight takes place, in which the debtor escapes, 
Mbango again comes up to him, and, in the mélée which ensues, 
the debtor with his crew plunge into the water, and all escape, 
except two men and a woman, who are taken prisoners. 

After a voyage of 17 miles from the mouth of the Muni, the 
explorers reached a beautiful little island, formed by the junction 
of the Ntongo with the Muni, the former of which has a course 
of about 40 miies, rising in one of the spurs of the Sierra del 
Crystal. Some miles above the mouth of the Ntongo, the 
Ndina, a swampy creek, empties itself into the Muni; and it was 
up this creek that our party went in search of the residence of 
Dayoko, an influential chief of the Mbousha tribe. Upwards of 
12 miles from its junction, they reached, in the evening, the village 
of huts which acknowledged Dayoko. The news of their ap- 
proach awakened the village. The men came down with their 
muskets, fearing a visit of their enemies. ‘These people are 
constantly quarrelling, and scarce ever sleep without fearing a 
hostile incursion. The treacherous enemy comes down upon a 
sleeping village, and shoots the unsuspecting inhabitants through 
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the chinks in their bamboo houses, then escapes under cover of 
the darkness. This is the style of warfare over all this part of 
Central Africa, except among some of the coast tribes, who have 
gained, in manliness at least, by contact with the whites.’ 

Having propitiated Dayoko with an old dress coat, it was 
arranged that he and two of his sons, with several men to carry 
Du Chaillu’s chests and guns, should conduct him to Mbene, the 
Mbondemo chief, who was to take him into the heart of the 
Sierra del Crystal. Returning to the Muni, they ascended the 
Ntambounay, which was E.S.E. for 20 miles, and its width every- 
where 200 yards. Escaping, by the help of some presents, from 
the cupidity of a Shekiani village, they turned into the small 
River Noonday, abounding in fish, and obstructed to such a degree 
by the aloe jungle and fallen trees, that they were obliged to 
carry their canoe. After encountering many difficulties, they 
reached Mbene’s encampment, and were received with the most 
vociferous welcome by the chief and his people, who had seen 
Du Chaillu some years before, when he explored this region in 
company with the Rev. Mr Mackey. 

Our traveller had now reached within 10 or 15 miles of the 
hills, and saw two ranges of the Sierra,—the lower 500 or 600 feet 
high, and the more remote and higher one from 2000 to 3000 
feet ; and beyond these were the cannibal Fans and the country 
of the dreaded gorilla, to which Mbene and his brother Ncomo 
had arranged to accompany him. The Mbondemo tribe, whose 
hospitality was now extended to our author, seems to be in the 
lowest state of barbarism. Women are regarded merely as a 
piece of merchandise. They are here the providers of food and 
the beasts of burden. The African on the coast barters the virtue 
of his nearest female relatives, and yet adultery with a black 
man is punished by fine among all the tribes,—a law which has 


singular results. 


‘Husband and wife combine to rob some fellow, with whom the 
woman pretends to carry on an intrigue, making sure of being dis- 
covered by the husband, who thereupon obtains a recompense sufli- 
cient to heal his wounded honour, and upon which he and his wife 
and accomplice are able to live for some time.’ 


One of the modes of gaining power and securing friends is 
founded upon their system of intermarriages; but they have 
another more singular method of securing allies. When two 
tribes are anxious to go to war, : 


‘The weakest sends one of its men secretly to kill a man or woman 
of some village living near, but having no share in the quarrel. The 
consequence is not, as would seem most reasonable, that this last. vil- 
lage takes its revenge on the murderer; but, strangely enough, that 
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the murderous people give them to understand that this is done 
because another tribe has insulted them; whereupon, according to 
African custom, the two villages join, and together march upon the 
enemy.’ 


On the 24th of August, Du Chaillu set out for the Sierra, 
accompanied by Mbene, his two sons, a young man, and half a 
dozen stout women, to carry the heavy chests and other luggage. 
They ascended the first range of granite hills, 600 feet high, with 
a table-land three miles long, strewed with huge quartz and 
granite boulders. Beyond this table-land they came to a steeper 
and higher range of the Sierra, and passing through a densely 
wooded country, without the sound of bird or beast, they reached 
the head waters of the Ntambounay, an immense mountain 
torrent dashing down a steep declivity for nearly a mile before 
them, ‘like a vast seething billowy sea.’ A little farther on, 
from an elevation of about 5000 feet, they commanded a most 
interesting view, including the blue tops of the farthest range of 
the Sierra, ‘the goal of M. du Chaillu’s desires.’ Here they 
found fresh tracks of a party of gorillas, ‘an animal scarcely 
known to the civilised world, and which no white man before 
had hunted. The male gorilla is literally the king of the African 
forest, he and the crested lion of Mount Atlas being the two 
fiercest and strongest beasts of this continent.’ Following their 
tracks, our huntsmen approached their prey. The watchful 
animals no sooner descried them, than Du Chaillu ‘was startled 
by a strange, discordant, half human, devilish ery. I beheld 
four young gorillas escaping after a few shots into the forests.’ 


‘I protest,’ says he, ‘I felt almost like a murderer when I saw the 
gorillas this first time. As they rear on their hind legs, they looked 
fearfully like hairy men; their heads down, their bodies inclined for- 
ward, their whole appearance like men running for their lives. Take 
with this their awful ery, which, fierce and animal as it is, has yet 
something human in its discordance, and you will cease to wonder 
that the natives have the wildest superstitions about these wild men 
of the woods.’ 


A belief prevails among the natives, that women have been 
carried off and ill-treated by the gorillas; and they believe that 
there is a species of gigantic gorilla which is inhabited by the 
spirits of certain departed negroes, and that these gorillas can 
neither be caught nor killed. 

At the distance of about 150 miles from the coast, our party 
found themselves surrounded on three sides by Fan villages, 
and soon became acquainted with this singular tribe. Though 
at first terrified at the sight of the white man, crowds of Fans 
soon came to see him. The men were almost naked. Over 
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their middle was the soft inside bark of a tree, ‘ suspending thie 
skin of a wild cat or tiger.’ Their teeth were filed, and sometimes 
blackened, their hair drawn out into long thin plaits, with beads 
or rings at the end of each. A large country knife was hung 
over their shoulders, and they carried spears, and a huge shield 
of the tough hide of an old elephant. The women, who were even 
less dressed than the men, were extremely ugly, with their teeth 
filed, and their bodies painted with the dye of the barwood. 
They carried their infants on their backs, in a sling of tree bark 
fastened to the neck of the mother. 

A gorilla hunt was the next adventure of our party. After 
many disappointments, the noise of breaking down branchies of 
trees broke upon their ear. It was the gorilla forcing his way 
through the forest. In a moment of profound silence the woods 
were at once filled with the tremendous barking roar of the 
gorilla. The underbrush swayed rapidly just ahead, and pre- 
sently before them stood an immense male gorilla. 


‘He had gone through the jungle on his all fours; but when he 
saw our party, he erected himself, and looked us boldly in the face. 
He stood about a dozen yards from us, and was a sight I shall never 
forget. Nearly six feet high, with immense body, huge chest, and 
great muscular arms, with fiercely glaring large deep grey eyes, 
and a hellish expression of face, which seemed to me like some night- 
mare vision: thus stood before us the king of the African forest. He 
was not afraid of us. He stood there, and beat his breast with his 
huge fists, till it resounded like an immense bass drum, which is their 
mode of offering defiance, meantime giving vent to roar after roar, 
which is the most singular and awful noise in these African woods. 
It begins with a sharp bark like an angry dog, then glides into a deep 
bass roll, which resembles that of distant thunder. So deep is it, that 
it seems to proceed less from the mouth and throat than from the deep 
chest and vast paunch. 

‘His eyes began to flash fiercer fire as we stood motionless on the 
defensive; and the crest of short hair on his forehead began to 
twitch rapidly, while through his powerful lungs he sent forth a 
thunderous roar. .... . . He advanced a few steps, re-uttered his 
hideous roar, advanced again, and stopped six yards from us; and 
just when he began another roar, beating his breast with rage, we 
fired and killed him. With a groan which had something terribly 
human in it, and yet that of a brute, he fell forward on his face.’ 


The men feasted on the gorilla, but carefully saved the brain, 
of which they made two charms, one of which gave the wearer 
‘a strong hand for the hunt,’ and the other success with women. 

After this exploit, the party set off for the Fan village, and 
Du Chaillu had soon occasion to see the cannibal practices of 
the tribe. On entering the town, he perceived some bloody 
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remains which appeared human; but he soon met a woman 
carrying a piece of the thigh of a human body. He saw also 
human bones lying on the street; and when he arrived at the 
palaver house, he learned that they had been dividing the body 
of a dead man, the head of whom was saved as a royalty for the 
king. His majesty was a ferocious-looking fellow, covered with 
charms, and fully accoutred, with his face, chest, stomach, and 
back rudely tattooed. ‘ His teeth were filed sharp and coloured 
black, so that the mouth of this old cannibal, when he opened it, 
put one uncommonly in mind of a tomb.’ The queen, who was 
old and ugly, was nearly naked, her only article of dress being a 
strip of Fan cloth, dyed red, and about four inches wide. She 
was tattooed all over, and her skin was ‘rough and knotty.’ She 
wore two enormous iron anklets, and copper earrings so heavy 
as to weigh down the lobes of her ears. 

After our author had been provided with a house in the vil- 
lage, which consisted of a single street 800 yards long, he was 
taken through the place, and ‘ saw more dreadful signs of canni- 
balism in piles of human bones mixed up with other offal thrown 
at the sides of several houses.’ On quitting his house next morn- 
ing, he saw, piled up at the back of it, a heap of human skulls, 
ribs, and leg and arm bones; and wherever he went, * symptoms 
of cannibalism stared him in the face.” After a little further 
acquaintance, the men ceased to be afraid of the white man ; but 
the women, especially the king’s four wives, ‘ showed uncommon 
dislike to his presence,’ although we find one of the queens 
bringing him a basketful of bananas, in return for beads and gun 
flints given to her husband. 

According to our traveller, the Fans are an unusually warlike 
tribe, having a great diversity of arms, cross-bows with poisoned 
arrows, spears six or seven feet long, tomahawks of a singular 
shape, war axes, and curiously formed knives. In using the bow 
they sit on their haunches, apply both feet to the middle of the 
bow, and pull with all their strength at the string in bending it 
back. The arrows, used for hunting wild beasts, are two feet 
long, ‘ but the more deadly weapon is the little insignificant stick 
of bamboo, twelve inches long, and merely sharpened. This is 
the famed poison arrow, a missile which bears death wherever 
it touches. The poison is the sap of a plant, which makes the 
point red.’ 

Several hundred Fans from the surrounding villages came to 
see the white ‘ spirit ;’ and, after a grand dance had been given 
in his honour, a great elephant hunt was arranged for his amuse- 
ment. Above 500 men having assembled on the morning of the 
4th September for this battue, they set out next morning, and con- 
structed a huge fence or obstruction by means of rough strong 
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climbing plants torn down from the trees. The object of this is 
to entangle the elephant, or check him in his flight till he is 
surrounded by his enemies. A hunting horn announced the 
commencement of the chace, and parties stationed themselves at 
different points of the extensive barrier or tangle. When the 
elephant is found, the huntsmen crawl like snakes along the 
ground, in order to scare him towards the tangle. When there, 
and checked by the tangled plants, he tears everything with his 
trunk and feet, and sometimes rushes against his assailants. On 
the present occasion, one of the Fans lost his presence of mind; 
and when the elephant made a furious charge upon those around 
him, he was caught and instantly trampled to death. The sight 
of their dead companion made the huntsmen furious in return. 
They charged the elephant in its attempt to escape, beset it with 
spears, so numerously planted in its body that it looked like a 
dead porcupine. After hacking it to pieces in revenge, the whole 
party danced round the carcase, cut off a part of the hind legs 
as an offering to the idol, and then addressed him in songs im- 
ploring another good hunt. Four elephants were killed on this 
occasion ; and the body of the unfortunate huntsman was sent 
to another village to be sold and eaten. 

Another very remarkable way of killing elephants was prac- 
tised on this occasion. Having discovered a walk through which 
one or more elephants are likely to pass, they ‘trice up’ into a 
high tree a piece of hard wood, which the Bakalai tribe call 
hanou. Its lower end is a sharp iron point, and it is suspended 
by a rope, so that the moment the elephant touches it, which he 
must do, the hanou is loosened, falls with tremendous force on 
his back, and generally breaks his spine. 

As the existence of cannibalism among the Fans had been 
very generally discredited, and even by himself, M. du Chaillu 
was anxious to obtain satisfactory evidence of it. When he 
was one day walking with the king, a dead body was brought 
in from a neighbouring village; and though the man had died 
of disease, the people proceeded to divide it, and quarreled over 
the spoil. The Fans confessed that ‘they constantly buy the 
dead of the Osheba tribe, who, in return, buy theirs. “They 
also buy the dead of other families of their own tribe,’ and also 
purchase the bodies of slaves from the Mbichos and Mbon- 
demos, at the rate of an ivory tusk per head. 

In support of his own evidence, our author adduces that of 
the Rev. Mr Walker, of the Gaboon mission, who testifies that a 
party of Fans once came to the sea-shore, stole a freshly buried 

ody from the cemetery, and cooked and ate it; and that at 
another time a party carried a body into the woods, cut it 
up, and carried off the flesh after it had been smoked. On a 
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visit to the Osheba tribe, he learned that a large part of their 
intercourse with the Fan villages consisted in the interchange of 
dead bodies, and he saw as many human bones piled up in the 
one village as he had seen in the other. The bodies of their 
kings, chiefs, and great men, are not sold for food, but receive 
regular burial. 

Iron ore, gathered from the surface, is here converted into cast 
iron under a huge pile of burning wood ; and it is made malleable 
by a tedious series of beatings and hammerings, by which ‘ they 
turn out a very superior article of iron and steel, much better 
than that which is brought to them from Europe!’ Their 
bellows consists of wooden cylinders surrounded by skins accu- 
rately fitted on, and having a proper valve and a wooden handle, 
which is moved up and down. In the principal village of each 
family of the Fans, is placed a huge idol, which is occasionally 
worshipped by rude dances and songs. The idol-houses are 
surrounded with the skulls of wild animals, among which was 
one of the gorilla. To steal or to disturb these skulls is sacrilege, 
punished with death. 

Having learned that, two or three days’ journey beyond the 
Osheba village, there lived other tribes of cannibals, whom the 
companions of our author refused to visit, he resolved to retrace 
his steps. Setting out, at a date not mentioned, with twenty 
men, thirteen women, and two boys, we find our traveller, on 
the 19th September 1856, living in the rain shelters, under the 
thunder, lightning, and heavy showers of the rainy season ; but 
he gives us no account of his proceedings till the 29th, when 
they must have been at the foot of the first range of the Sierra. 
On the 30th he crossed the Noonday River, and got quarters in 
Mbeae’s house, where he could not sleep for ‘ the crying of the 
king’s babies,’ and where there was hardly sufficient food for the 
royal household. He therefore set out, under the patronage of 
Mbene, towards the Noya, a noble stream flowing from the 
S.S.E. into the Muni, and, by means of two fishing canoes hired 
for some tobacco leaves, he descended the river. At the village 
of Wango (not in the map), a chief who was one of Mbene’s 
friends, he was received with acclamation, and, on the royal 
invitation, he spent several days in the neighbouring villages, 
admired by the natives, and answering curious questions about 
the manners and customs of the whites. With guides provided 
by Wango, he descended the Noya a few miles, and, taking 
an easterly course, he reached Ezongo (not in the map), where 
a rascally chief extorted from him a coat and an old shirt, 
the last articles which he possessed. Having paid his Wango 
guides, he set off for Yoongoo!apay (not in the map), the 
village of his old friend king Alapay, where he spent some 
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days in ashiga hunting, a sport common among the Bakalai 
tribes. 

A net, about seventy feet long and five high, made of the fibres 
of the pine-apple tree, is carried to the hunting scene, where the 
forest is cleared by each individual of several villages. The nets 
are tied up by vines to the lower branches of trees, and, when 
joined, make a semicircle about half a mile long. The bush is 
then beaten by a wide-spread party. The animals, thus sur- 
rounded, are driven towards the nets, and slain either by guns 
or heavy cutlasses. A small gazelle, two antelopes, and some 
little quadrupeds, were the produce of this hunt. On removing 
to another part of the forest, they caught a number of deer and 
antelopes, one of which, set aside for the white man, was a new 
species, which unfortunately was eaten up by an army of ‘ liter- 
ally millions and billions of the bashikouay ants, who during night 
attacked every house in the village. 

A curious superstition respecting the moon, of which our 
author could not get an explanation, exists in this village. 
When the new moon is first seen, silence prevails; people speak 
in an undertone. The king, with his face and body painted 
black, red, and white, and covered with spots the size of a peach, 
dances in the dim moonlight along the street. Among other 
tribes the moon is variously welcomed, but in all of them thie 
men mark their bodies with charmed chalk or ochre. After a 
week’s stay, Du Chaillu left Alapay’s village, shaking hands 
with the people, some of whom were in tears. On the highest 
plateau he had seen between the Moondah and the Muni, he 
encountered granite blocks 100 feet long and 30 or 40 high, 
near the foot of one of which was a fine large cavern inhabited 
by ‘millions on millions of huge vampire bats, who ‘launched 
out on the party,’ and drove them panic-struck from the cavern. 

After an hour’s passage across a mangrove swamp of mud, in 
which an enormous black snake alarmed the party, they reached 
the village (not in the map) of king Apouron, an old friend of 
the white man, who was welcomed with shouts and dances, and 
was delighted to see again the ocean and Corisco Bay. He 
sends his specimens to Corisco, hires a canoe, and having fitted 
it up and engaged men—a work of ten days—he set off on the 
30th October to ascend the Moondah, and then to cross the 
country which lies between it and the Gabocn. About forty 
miles up the Moondah he was kindly received by the mission- 
aries, who have laboured for some years among the Bakalai around 
the Ikoi creek (not in themap). Here he hunted the wild bull, 
the buffalo, and the wild boar, blackening his face with char- 
coal to hide his white face from the wild beasts, and obtained 
some new and beautiful birds. He saw the mode of gathering 
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the barwood, a red dye from what the natives call the ego-tree, 
a large, tall, and graceful tree abounding in the forest ; and also 
the process of collecting the caoutchouc, from the vine called 
dambo, a plant of immense length, and sometimes five inches in 
diameter at the base. 

The most interesting incident of this trip was the attack of a 
leopard upon a wild bull. When asleep, our traveller was 
startled ‘by an unearthly roar—a yell as of some animal in 
extreme terror and agony.’ Making towards the sounds, and 
emerging from the woods, ‘he saw, scudding across the plain at 
a little distance, a wild bull, on whose neck was crouched a 
leopard. Vainly the poor beast reared, tossed, ran, stopped, 
roared, and yelled. In its blind terror it at last even rushed 
against a tree, and nearly tumbled over with the recoil. But 
once more anguish lent it strength, and it set out on another 
race’ Du Chaillu fired at the leopard in vain. The roars 
of the bull ceased, and ‘the leopard had probably sucked away 
his life, and was now feasting on the carcase.’? 

From the Ikoi creek M. du Chaillu returned in November 
1856, ‘ without incident or adventure, to the Gaboon,’ where he 
says he stayed ‘only long enough to prepare himself for a trip to 
Cape Lopez.’ In composing this chapter, he had forgotten that 
he had already visited Cape Lopez between April and August 
1856, as we have seen, having deemed it necessary to give it its 
true chronological place, and therefore given an account of it as 
contained in the 11th and 12th chapters of his book. This ap- 
parent mistake having been the subject of severe comment by 
his reviewers, our author, in the preface to his second edition, 
informs us that the deviation from chronological order was made 
intentionally. ‘In order,’ he says, ‘not to take his readers back- 
wards and forwards, he completed his description of the northern 
region, including his expedition to the Fans, before beginning 
(the description) his southern journey to Cape Lopez, which in 
reality was the first exploration he made in 1856. I preserved 
the dates of the months as they appeared in my journal’ We 
regret that this explanation has been given, instead of a simple 
confession that he had made a mistake. If the account of his 
trip to Cape Lopez was purposely misplaced, why does he say, at 
the end of Chap. XI. and the beginning of Chap. XIL, that he 
went from the Ikoi creek to the Gaboon, and then immediately 
to Cape Lopez, which he did not do? And why does he say, at 
the end of Chap. XIL., that he returned from Fetich Point to Cape 
Lopez, and on his return sailed back to the Gaboon, where he 


‘The engraving representing this event reminds us of the celebrated zine 
statue, by Professor Kiss of Berlin, of a tiger attacking an Amazon on horse- 
back, which received one of the Council Medals at the Great Exhibition. 
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remained several months, at the end of 1856 and the beginning of 
1857, preparing for his ‘ longest and most adventurous journey.’ 

On the 5th of February 1857, our traveller set off for the 
Camma country, a region unknown to white men, extending 
from the south of Cape Lopez, in §S. lat. 0° 40', to the River 
Camma, in S. lat. 1° 50’, and reaching as far as 50 miles to the 
east. He set sail in the ‘ Caroline,’ a schooner of 45 tons, with 
a Portuguese negro, Cornillo, for his captain, and a crew of seven, 
with the wives of two of them as interpreters. A violent storm 
carried the schooner to Cape St Catherine, about 45 miles 
south of the mouth of the River Fernand Vaz, where they wished 
to land, and which they reached on the 14th February. At 
Elinde, two miles farther up the river, he remained squabbling 
with rival chiefs till the 13th of April, when he took possession 
of his new place, Biagano, which, being quite a village, he called 
Washington. Ina short trip up the river to Anicambia, and 
back again to Washington, nothing very interesting occurred, 
till the 19th of April, when a wounded and infuriated wild 
bull rushed upon one of the hunters, and ‘tossed him high 
into the air, once, twice, thrice,’ till the white man ‘ drew its 
fury to himself, and instantly shot it. 

On the 4th May, while at Washington, when a live male 
gorilla, three years old, was brought in by his hunter, he felt 
that all his African hardships were rewarded. After its mother 
was shot, it ran to the top of a small tree, from which it roared 
savagely at its assailants. The tree was cut down; and when the 
gorilla fell, it was secured by throwing a cloth over its head, 
which, however, did not prevent him from biting severely the 
hand of one man, and taking a piece out of the leg of another. 
This creature, called Joe, is described as the most savage and 
untameable brute that our author ever saw. He darted at 
every person that came near him, bit the bamboos of his house, 
‘ and showed a temper thoroughly wicked and malicious.’ Poor 
Joe, after escaping from his prison, and being surrounded and 
taken by 150 men, died suddenly in chains. 

In order to enjoy the hunting of the hippopotamus, our 
traveller went five miles up the river, and shot three of these 
animals. In a night hunt he was equally successful. Painting 
his face with a mixture of oil and soot, he and his hunter, Igala, 
went to a place in moonlight, where they heard the hippopotamus 
snorting and plashing in the distance. A sudden groan showed 
them the place of a huge animal feeding upon grass, which 
soon became their prey. These animals consort in flocks from 
three to thirty. Though timid, they sometimes turn savagely 
upon their assailants. The male, which is much larger than 
the female, sometimes attains the bulk of the elephant; and ‘in 
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the larger specimens the belly almost sweeps the ground as they 
walk.” The following account is given by our author of a fight 
between two hippopotami :— 


‘Tt occurred in broad daylight. I was concealed on the bank of 
the stream, and had been for some time watching the sports of a herd, 
when suddenly two huge beasts rose to the surface of the water, and 
rushed together. Their vast and hideous mouths were opened to their 
widest possible extent ; their eyes were flaming with rage, and every 
power was put forth by each to annihilate the other. They seized 
each other with their jaws ; they stabbed and punched with their strong 
tusks ; they advanced and retreated ; were now at the top of the water, 
and again sank down to the bottom. Their blood discoloured the 
river, and their groans of rage were hideous to listen to. They 
showed little powers of strategy, but rather a piggish obstinacy in 
maintaining their ground, and a frightful savageness of manner. The 
combat lasted an hour.’ 


On the 27th May 1857, Du Chaillu set out in a canoe with 
twelve stout paddlers, to ascend the Npoulounay, a branch of 
the Ogobay, to a country which no white man had ever seen. 
He now reached ‘the long-looked-for Lake of Anengue, vt least 
ten miles wide, and with many towns in sight on the summits 
of hills’ At the village of king Damagondai he remained from 
the Ist to the 10th June, shooting porcupines; but having 
broken the barrels of both his guns, he was obliged to return 
to Washington, and abandon his projected exploration. This 
accident was a fortunate one, as ‘a high and mighty visitor, 
king Quengueza, came to him ‘from far up (90 miles) the 
River Rembo. He invited him to ‘plenty of gorilla and 
nshiego hunting at the fall of the rainy season; and till 
that period arrived, Du Chaillu spent the whole of July in ex- 
ploring the sea-coast, shooting ‘ugly marabouts, from whose 
tails our ladies get the splendid feathers for their bonnets,’ 
pelicans, which wade in swarms, cranes, ducks, and sea and 
land birds in abundance. Two new species of the Meropicus 
bicolor were among his more valuable acquisitions. Tired of 
this sport, he sets off again on the Ist of August for Lake 
Anengue. On the Sth, after his arrival, king Damagondai 
took him across the lake to the village of king Shimbouvenegani, 
a gentleman about sixty-five, with a swallow-tailed coat, and a 
silk or beaver hat half his own age. Here he enjoyed ‘one of 
those hunts which are marked with the brightest red ink in his 
calendar” Observing upon a high tree ‘a singular-looking 
shelter built in its branches, he thought it was the sleeping 
place of a hunter, but found to his surprise that this very in- 
genious nest was built by the nshiego mbouvé, a new ape, which, 
from its baldness, he called Troglodytes Calvus. 
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These nests or bowers, of which he saw many, are generally 
built in a solitary tree, 15 or 20, but sometimes 50 feet from 
the ground. The male and female gather the leafy branches to 
make the umbrella roof, and vines to tie the branches to the 
trees. The male and female occupy nests on separate trees, and 
they quit them every 10 or 15 days, when they have consumed 
the wild berries in their vicinity. The ape climbs up by ‘a 
hand-over movement,’ creeps under the shelter, and seats itself 
on a projecting branch, putting one arm around the trunk of 
the tree. The largest nshiego he shot was 4 feet 4 inches high, 
and its spread of arms upwards of 7 feet. 

A great crocodile hunt on the 9th was our. author’s next 
sport. The negroes hunt this animal both with guns and a 
harpoon. The crocodiles were seen swimming about in all direc- 
tions, and sunning themselves on mud banks. If killed in 
water they sink, and are lost. Our sportsmen, therefore, attacked 
an ‘immense fellow, stretched among reeds, and shot him; and 
soon after another, the one measuring 20 and the other 18 feet. 
The crocodiles swim like a dog, in great silence, scarcely rippling 
the water, upon which they can stand quite still. They sleep 
in the reeds, and lay their eggs in the sand. On the 11th he 
killed a nkago, a beautiful little monkey, crowned with a fillet of 


bright red hair, and an ogata, a species of alligator, 7 feet long, 
with great strength of jaw and formidable teeth. When stand- 
ing up to shoot a beautiful gazelle looking into the water, a 
crocodile pen him by leaping out of the stream, seizing 


the gazelle, and drawing back with the struggling animal in his 
jaws. Sometimes the crocodile catches even the leopard. 

An American vessel being on the coast, our author returned 
to Washington to send home some of his specimens. On his 
return he visited Guaibuiri, at the junction of the Anengue and 
Ogobay Rivers, the residence of Oshoria, who, even with 150 
armed fellows, was prevented from exacting tribute from the 
white man, by the bravado of going up to them with a revolver 
in one hand, and a double-barrelled gun in the other. 

From the 18th to the 21st of August, our traveller was laid up 
with dysentery and malignant fever; but having taken, in three 
days, 150 grs. of quinine, he was able to witness the cere- 
mony of bola ivoga, or ‘the breaking of the mourning time. 
When an important person dies, mourning for him lasts from 
a year to two years. The tribe or town doff their best clothes, 
and go unusually dirty. The elder brother, who inherits the 
property of the deceased, gives a grand feast. His wives cease 
to be widows, and in their best attire ‘join in the jollification as 
brides” After the firing of 100 guns, the orgies begin. Drink- 
ing, singing, dancing, firing of guns, shouting and making noises 
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of every kind, is the order of the day. The women, ‘ furiously 
tipsy,’ and at all times indecent, strive for pre-eminence in inde- 
cency. The ‘mourning goes out,’ by tearing down and burning 
the deceased’s house, breaking it to pieces with axes and cutlasses. 

The illness of the man who kept Du Chaillu’s house at 
Washington brought to light several singular customs. The 
devil in the sick man being the canse of disease, a fetich doctor 
drives him out with the ‘ infernal din’ of drum, and kettles, and 
guns. The man died under the cure, and was buried without a 
coffin in so shallow a grave, that Du Chaillu saw ‘that the wild 
beasts had eaten the corpse.’ The sudden death was ascribed 
to witchcraft, and a great doctor was brought to discover the 
witch. One of Damogondai’s sons, ‘a great rascal,’ was the 
doctor. Du Chaillu naively tells us that ‘he looked literally 
like the devil” and was the most ghostly object he ever saw. A 
photograph alone could depict him. The engraving must be 
imperfect. All his incantations were fruitless. The ‘ witch 
man’ could not be found; and the sorcerer announced that it 
would be death to remain in the village where an evil spirit had 
his residence. 

Washington was therefore deserted, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that our author induced some of his acquaintance to build 
houses. When completed, on the 8th October, he was offered the 
sovereignty ; but, recollecting the process of king-making, he de- 
clined the honour, and became ‘ chief next to Rampano’ the king. 

Visiting Irende, a town 40 miles up the Fernand Vaz, he 
learned that the gorilla lives only near the left bank of that 
river, and the chimpanzee only near the right bank, until one 
reaches the Rembo. At the town of his old friend Makaji, a 
great gorilla country, he met with ‘a female gorilla, with a tiny 
baby gorilla hanging to her breast and sucking. The mother 
was stroking the little one, and looking fondly down at it; and the 
scene was so pretty and touching, that I held my fire, and con- 
sidered, like a soft-hearted fellow, whether I had not better leave 
them in peace. Before I could make wp my mind, however, 
my hunter fired and killed the mother, the baby clinging to her 
with pitiful cries. The baby was caught, but, either from grief 
or want of milk, or both, it died on the third day. 

At this time, the 5th of December, the white man was poisoned 
by his cook, who put two table-spoonfuls of arsenic into his soup, 
‘an overdose which, he says, saved his life’ The cook was sen- 
tenced to death, from which Du Chaillu saved him. The two 
brothers, to whom, at their request, he was given up, compensated 
our author with four slaves. 

To explore the interior and pick up gorillas, Du Chaillu set 
out on the 26th February 1858, with 15 men in his own boat, 
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followed by another canoe equally manned; and on the 29th 
reached Goumbi, the residence of Quengueza, 95 miles from the 
mouth of the river, and the last town of the Camma. There 
our traveller was received in the most triumphant manner by 
the whole population, and remained three weeks, witnessing the 
process of exorcising a witch who had bewitched a street in 
the village,—killing a female gorilla 4 feet 7 inches high, and 
observing the poison ordeal, in which an old doctor drank the 
intoxicating poison, mboundou, from the leaf of a plant of the 
nux vomica species, in order to acquire the power of divination. 
The poisoned cup having been prepared by others, the doctor 
emptied it at adraught. He staggered; his eyes became blood- 
shot; his limbs twitched convulsively ; his speech grew thick. 
He was asked who bewitched the king, but being ‘ hopelessly 
tipsy,’ he could not tell. A hundred people around him beat 
the ground with sticks, singing in a monotone— 


‘Tf he is a witch, let the mboundow kill him. 
If he is not, let the mboundou go out.’ 


Gorilla stories of the most absurd kind were told and believed 
by the negroes over their evening meals. It is a common super- 
stition, that if a woman with child, or her husband, sees a 
living or a dead gorilla, she is said to give birth to a gorilla. It 


is believed that men are turned into gorillas, and that the gorilla 
is appeased when his assailant drops his spear. 

On the 22d March, Du Chaillu set out from Goombi for the 
interior. He was accompanied by Quenqueza in a large canoe 
with 20 paddlers, by Ashira and Balakai chiefs in other canoes, 
and by several canoes from Goombi. After passing a holy place 
on the river, where, ‘for luck,’ they sang a song of praise to the 
god of the place, they reached Akaka, the first of the Bakalai 
towns, near which was an extraordinary tree, the olowmi, raising 
its umbrella top over a straight and majestic branchless trunk. At 
the distance of 140 miles from the mouth of the river they reached 
the village of Obindji, where they were received with the usual 
honours by the Bakalai chief. During a hunt up the river they 
shot a new ape, the koolo-kamba, so called from its cry of hoola- 
kooloo, koola-kooloo. It was a full-grown male, 4 feet 3 inches high. 
It was less powerfully built than the male gorilla, but as powerful 
as the chimpanzee or the nshiego mbouvé. Of all the apes now 
known, it most nearly approaches to man in the structure of its 
head. Among the superstitions here is the ordeal of the ring 
heated in boiling oil, which, if lifted out by the fingers, a sus- 
pected person establishes his innocence. Before the division of the 
flesh obtained in hunting, a thankoffering or grace is said to two 
spirits, Mondo and Olombo, who are supposed to influence the hunt. 
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After killing another gorilla 5 feet 6 inches high, and a new 
and curious bird, the Alethe castanea, supposed to have a devil in 
it, our traveller, with his royal attendant, went to N’calai- Boumba, 
the residence of a chief named Anguilai, and the hottest place he 
had found in Africa. At a little “village, Npopo, where all the 
people had gone to the bush, every article was exposed to thieves, 
but placed ‘under the protection of a god, Mbuiri, with copper 
eyes which frowned upon thieves from the centre of the village. 
This timber policeman was made of ebony, about 2 feet high, 
covered with grass, and with a man’s face and nose. 

Driven to the ebony ground by an attack of fever, which it 
took 150 grains of quinine and 2 heavy doses of calomel to cure, 
our traveller was tended with the most affectionate care by the 
women who came to nurse him. The ebony tree, one of the 
finest and most graceful in Africa, is often 50 or 60 feet high, 
with a diameter of 5 feet at the base. The young trees are white 
to the centre, and even when 2 feet in diameter the black part 
is streaked with white. The mature tree and its branches 
are always hollow. Du Chaillu saw a magnificent specimen 
above 4 feet in diameter, which furnished il splendid billets 
weighing 1500 Ibs. 

The superstitions here are exceedingly barbarous. A boy who 
had confessed that he had ‘made a witch,’ was cut to pieces by 
the frantic villagers with spears and knives. On the following 
day one of the ‘king’ s wives, in order to cure sterility, ‘stood up 
in the open street, and had herself cut on the back of her hands 
with knives.’ 

In the ebony woods our sportsman and his people were 
nearly starved to death for want of food. He at last shot two 
new birds, the Camaroptera caniceps, and the Geocichla comp- 
sonota, and a remarkable animal of the squirrel kind, called by 
the natives the mboco, which eats ivory. Our naturalist calls it 
Sciurus eboniferus, from its seeking the carcases of elephants, and 
gnawing and destroying the finest tusks with very sharp and 
laree cutters. He ‘was fortunate, also, in shooting a female 
nshiego mbouvé, with a soot-black face, and capturing her baby 
with’a face as white as a child. In three days he was perfectly 
tame, and, under the name of Tommy, afforded much amusement 
by his intelligence and exploits during his short life. When 
hunting on the 18th, he heard a male gorilla roaring to his fe- 
male, The forest fairly shook with the tremendous ‘sound, and 
the echoes swelled and died aw ay from hill to hill until the whole 
forest was full of the din. I am sure that I must have heard 
this gorilla’s voice three miles off, and the drum-like noise of his 
beating his breast at least a mile.” Our author had noticed the 
singular abrasion of the canine teeth of this animal, which he 
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now learns arose from their gnawing into the heart of hard trees 
4 or 6 inches in diameter and eating out the pith. 

Obinji’s town being nearly without food, Du Chaillu started 
with 100 men up the Ofoubou, a tributary of the Rembo, for 
Njali-coudié. King Mbango, the chief of six ‘towns within 30 
miles round,’ received him hospitably, and with the usual noise ; 
but he was scarcely settled in his house before his idle curiosity 
exposed him to imminent danger. On the 2d June the females 
from all the villages worship, without any men, the good spirit 
Njambai. It is done in a house carefully closed, and without a 
door, its entrance being through another house. Du Chaillu 
was warned not to go near the place, nor pry into the mystery; 
but his curiosity Jed him to peep through a crevice, and ‘ to see 
three perfectly naked old hags sitting on the clay floor with an 
immense bundle of grec-grees before them, which they seemed 
to be silently worshipping’ The moment they saw the intrud- 
ing eye they howled with rage, pursued him to his house, and it 
was only by brandishing his revolver that he saved himself from 
the threats and curses of above 300 infuriated women. The 
men, when appealed to, insisted on compensation for the wrong; 
but such was their respect for the white man, or their fear of his 
revolver, that the compensation, in the form of cloth, knives, 
beads, mats, and mugs, was collected from the king and his lieges, 
and paid over to the worshippers of Njambai. 

While hunting on the 7th, the forest ‘ resounded with the most 
terrific roars’ from the darkest part of it. Du Chaillu and his 
companion ‘hurried on with a dreadful and sickening alarm, 
and had not gone far before they saw a hunter ‘lying on the 
ground in a pool of his own blood, with his bowels protruding 
through the lacerated abdomen.’ Beside him lay his gun, with 
its stock broken and its barrel bent and flattened, bearing the 
marks of the gorilla’s teeth. He had met a huge male gorilla face 
to face; but having only wounded it in the side when about eight 
yards off, it beat its breasts and furiously advanced upon him. 

‘He stood his ground, and quickly reloaded his gun, but just as 
he raised it to fire, the gorilla dashed it out of his hands, the gun 
going off in the fall; and then in an instant, and with a terrible roar, 
the animal gave him a tremendous blow with his immense open paw, 
frightfully lacerating the abdomen, and with this single blow laying 
bare part of the intestines. As he sank bleeding to the ground the 
monster seized the gun, and the poor hunter thought that he would 
have had his brains dashed out with it. But the gorilla seemed to 
have looked upon the gun also as an enemy, and in his rage almost 
flattened the barrel between his strong jaws.’ 


The wounds of the poor huntsman were dressed, and himself 
brought to the village, but he survived only two days. 
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In the dry season, which had now set in, migratory birds have 
returned; and ‘the forests are ringing with their chatter and 
song. The Peliperdrie Lathami and the splendid Numida 
Plumifera abound. Gray parrots fly in flocks of hundreds, and 
make the woods alive with their screams. Insects abound, and 
annoy the traveller. The Jgoogouai, small blood-suckers, irritate 
even the thick skins of the negroes. The Jbolai, twice the size 
of the house-fly, pierces the thickest clothes, and excites sudden 
pain ; while the Nehouna sucks the blood without pain, but leaves 
an itchiness for hours, with the sudden stab of the scorpion. 
The /boco bites more severely than the rest, making the blood 
run down as if from the bite of a leech. The most dreadful of 
all insects, however, is the H/oway, a nest-building fly, like a bee, 
but less in size. Its clay hives, as hard as stone, are supported 
from the branches of trees, and have separate apartments with 
little roofs. The natives fly from these ferocious monsters; and 
when acanoe strikes a tree with a nest, the insects fall ferociously 
upon the men, who instantly dive into the water to escape their 
venom, but those that had settled upon their skin cling to it 
even in the water, and require to be picked off. 

After describing the snakes of the district, of which the ‘ most 
feared’ is the Echidna Nasicornis, and giving an account of the 
way in which a black snake, 4 feet long, charmed a squirrel into 
its embrace, he relates the capture of the largest male gorilla he 
had met with, which roared and drummed as already described. 
It was 5 feet 9 inches long,’ the spread of its arms 9 feet, the 
round of its chest 62 inches, and the great toe 6 inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Among the interesting objects of natural history in this dis- 
trict are the Bongo antelope, Trogelaphus albo-virgatus, a rare 
and exceedingly graceful animal over 5 feet long, and a new 
bird called Nehalitoguay by the natives. It is one of the most 
graceful and lovely birds. It has been called the Muscipeta du 
Chaillui, and has a very singular appearance, from the white 
feathers of the back seeming to form a fine mantle. 

Among the strange superstitions noticed by our author, is one 
called Roondah. King acme gave as a reason for refusing 
to eat part of a wild bull, that a woman of his family had given 
birth to a calf. For the same reason some will starve rather 
than eat crocodile, others hippopotamus, some monkey, some boa, 
and some wild pig. 

On the 13th August, our traveller made a triumphant return 
to Washington, where he remained two months, preparing for 
his great journey into the interior. Here his narrative stops for 

‘A gorilla fully 6 feet 6 inches long was exhibited at the meeting of naturalists 
ot Vienna in 1856. 
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a while, and in siz successive and interesting chapters he gives 
an account of the ants of Equatorial Africa ;—of its seasons and 
fevers, —its politics, superstitions, and slave system,—its four great 
2, the Gorilla, the Kooloo-Kamba, the Chimpanzee, and the 

shiego-Mbouvé; and the laws, manners, and customs of the 
Bakalai tribe. 

The account of the ants will be read with much interest. 
The Bashikouay ant, already mentioned, is half an inch long, 
and is the most remarkable of the ten different species in these 
regions. They march through forests in a regular line, about 2 
inches broad and often several inches long. Officers placed along 
the line keep this singular army in order. When they come to 
a place without trees to shelter them from the sun, they build 
tunnels 4 or 5 feet under ground, through which the army passes 
to the next forest. In order to cross a narrow stream, they 
throw themselves over it, and form a living tunnel, or ‘a high 
safe tubular bridge, through which the army marches.’ To do 
this, each ant clings with its fore claws to its next neighbour's 
body or hind claws. The insect world, and all from the smallest 
to the greatest, fly before them; and it is stated by the negroes, 
that criminals were in former times put to death by exposing 
them in the path of these executioners. 

The Nehellelay, or white ants, attack only vegetable matter, 
cotton cloth, paper, and old wood. In one night they will spoil 
a box of clothing or of books. They live in clay nests, and have 
a great aversion to daylight. 

On the West Coast of Africa there are but two seasons, the 
dry and the rainy, the former lasting from May to September, 
and the latter from the middle or end of September to the middle 
of May. The hottest season is during the rains. ‘ Whenever 
the sun is in the zenith of any place, that place has its rainy 
season. Fever is the prevailing disease, arising generally from 
the exhalation of decaying vegetable matter. Quinine to the 
amount of 60 grains a day, and sometimes 150, is the best remedy. 

The form of government here is patriarchal. The chieftain- 
ship is hereditary, passing to the brother of the chief. There is 
no property in land; and as there are no cattle, wealth is 
measured by the number of slaves and wives. The villages have 
seldom a population of a thousand, generally only a few hundreds. 

The system of slavery is singular. One class of slaves con- 
sists of domestic servants, who are not sold. The slaves of another 
class are purchased from tribes in the interior, in order to supply 
the foreign market. A slave is a unit of value. An offender is 
fined, or a wife is purchased for, so many slaves. 

Polygamy is universal, and wives are worse treated than slaves. 
Chastity is unknown. A number of children give importance to 
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the mother, and with such a claim ‘her many sins are easily for- 
given her.’ 

The Africans here believe neither in a God nor in a future 
state. They believe in two great evil spirits, which have houses 
built for their occupation, and are provided with food. A be- 
lief in sorcery and witchcraft is universal, and superstitions of 
the rankest kind everywhere prevailed. 

Our author’s two chapters on the Great Anthropoid, or Man- 
like Apes of Africa, on their structures, habits, and mode of 
life, contain much new and valuable information, and, if they do 
not satisfy the severe demands of the naturalist, will be perused 
with interest by the general reader. In our abstract of the 
author’s adventures, we have already given a brief notice of the 
more prominent habits of these animals. The Troglodytes Gorilla, 
and the Yroglodytes Niger, or Chimpanzee, or Orang-Outang, 
have been long known, the first as the Wild Man of the Wood, 
and the second as the Pongo of Buffon. The Troglodytes 
Koolo-kamba, and the Troglodytes calvus, nshiego mbouvé, are 
given as new species by our author. The young of the gorilla 
is coal black, that of the chimpanzee yellow, that of the ushiego 
mbouvé a very pale white. 

Notwithstanding the points of resemblance between man and 
the anthropoid apes pointed out by Du Chaillu, he informs us 
that he ‘searched in vain if an intermediate race, or rather 
several intermediate races or links between the natives and the 
gorilla, could be found; and I may say here, that I made these 
inquiries conscientiously, with the sole view of bringing before 
science the facts which I might collect. But I have searched in 
vain: I found not a single being, young or old, who could show 
an intermediate link between man and the gorilla, which would 
certainly be found, if man had come from the ape. I suppose, 
from these facts, we must come to the conclusion, that man be- 
longs to a distinct family from that of the ape, the first belong- 
ing to the order Bimana, and the latter to the other quadru- 
manous series.’ 

From Biagano, or Washington, where our traveller had been 
recruiting his strength since the 13th August 1858, he again set 
out for the interior on the 10th October, with 16 men from 
Rampano, the chief of a village on the coast, to carry him to 
Goumbi, from which ‘ Quengueza’s brother was to forward him. 
He had no sooner reached this village, than the death of his 
friend Mpomo gave rise to a scene of barbarous bloodshed, 
almost unexampled in the history of the most savage people. 
Some person must have witched Mpomo, and a great doctor was 
brought ‘from up the river’ to discover the witch.. The whole 
village became furious, and thirsted for the blood of the criminal. 
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The doctor having waved with his hand the infuriated mob into 
silence, proclaimed that a black woman in a particular house had 
bewitched Mpomo. The crowd rushed to the spot, seized a poor 
girl, Okandago, and bore her away to the river side. Silence 
again, and an old woman was similarly denounced and carried 
off. Silence a third time, when a much respected woman with 
six children, one of Quengueza’s slave-women, was hurried to 
the river. The doctor and the crowd encircled the victims, and 
proceeded to prove their guilt. Mpomo had refused some salt 
to Okandago, who was his relative, and she had used unpleasant 
words to him. Quengueza’s niece, who was barren, had envied 
Mpomo, who had children, and Mpomo had refused a looking- 
glass to Quengueza’s slave. For such crimes death was the 
punishment. The mob ratified the decision. Even the relatives 
of the criminals were obliged to join in cursing the sorcerers. 

The victims having been put into a large canoe with the doc- 
tor, the executioners, and a number of armed men, the poison 
cup, or mboundou, was then presented to each ; and as they drank 
the mob cried, ‘If they are witches, let the mboundou kill them ; 
if they are innocent, let the mboundou go out.’ 


‘It was the most exciting scene,’ says Du Chaillu, ‘in my life. 
Though horror almost froze my blood, my eyes were riveted upon the 
spectacle. A dead silence now occurred. Suddenly the slave fell 
down. She had not touched the boat’s bottom, ere her head was 


hacked off by a dozen rude swords. 

‘Next came Quengueza’s niece. In an instant her head was off, and 
the blood was dyeing the waters of the river. 

‘Meantime poor Okandago staggered and struggled, and cried, 
vainly resisting the working of the poison in her system. Last of all 
she fell too, and in an instant her head was hewed off. 

‘Then all became confused. An almost random hacking ensued, 
and in an incredibly short space of time the bodies were cut in small 
pieces, which were cast into the river.’ 


After witnessing another strange rite, in which a woman 
appeals to Ilogo, the spirit of the moon, in order to discover who 
had bewitched Quengueza, our author set off on the 22d 
October, in several canoes, to Obinjii’s town and the far interior, 
with 35 Goumbi men, and his headman Adouma, the brother of 
the murdered Okandago. After reaching Acaca, they went into 
the Niembai, a sort of grassy branch of the Rembo, to hunt the 
Mango, a new species of Manatee which lives among reeds. The 
doctor spread a powder upon the water, and he had no sooner 
returned to the reeds, than a great beast came to the surface, 
sucked in the powder, and was harpooned. It made for the bot- 
tom, but in a few minutes rose again and died. It was 10 feet 
long, and weighed 1500 lbs. The meat was finer grained and 
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of a sweeter flavour than pork, and was carefully smoked for 
future use. Starting on the 24th, he reached Obinjii’s town on 
the 26th, where he was hospitably received, and got two Ashira 
men and two Bakalai, which increased his troops to 32 men, 
with whom he set off on the 27th; and passing through Akoonga 
(not in the map), 240 miles from Cape Lopez, he reached, on 
the 2d November, the town of Olenda, the king of the Ashiras, 
where he was welcomed as a spirit, and admired by the thou- 
sands from 150 villages that thronged to see him. ‘The ticking 
of his clock made them think it a guardian angel. His musical 
box was thought ‘a very powerful devil in his employ,’ and his 
Colt revolver was quite incomprehensible. 

The Ashira plain is the finest country Du Chaillu had ever 
seen. The rolling prairie, as it is called in the map, is a table- 
land surrounded on all sides by mountains covered with dense 
masses of forest reaching to the foot of the hill. There are be- 
tween 150 and 200 villages in Ashira. They are the neatest, 
free from weeds and offal, and the people are the finest he has 
seen in Africa. ‘ By a singular fashion, which he never saw else- 
where, the young women, till they are married, are not allowed 
to wear any clothing about the middle but the narrow grass 
cloth girdle; and they wander about as freely as a total absence 
of the sentiment of modesty can let them,’ 

After visiting the Ofoudou, Andele, and Orere mountains, 
one of the highest peaks of which is Mount Nchondo, he made 
a hunting excursion to Obinji’s village, where he shot a new 
species of the wild hog, which he calls the Potamocherus albifrons, 
a singular-looking large animal, with a red-coloured body, a 
white face, and several large warty protuberances on each side, 
half-way between the nose and eyes. He was fortunate in also 
killing a remarkable new animal, which he calls Cynogale velox, 
resembling a small otter, and darting with extreme rapidity 
through the water after its prey. In this trip he studied the nests 
of the nshiego mbouvé, which we have already described, shot a 
male gorilla, and failed in attempting to ascend the high peak of 
Nkoomoonabonali, marked on the map as 12,000 feet in height. 

On the 6th December our adventurers set out from Olendo 
for the Apingi country, crossing the rapid River Ovigui, 30 yards 
wide, by means of a rope tied round trees on each bank, the trees 
performing the part of piers. There were three spans, 8, 14, 
and 8 yards wide. The small spans were crossed by ropes ; but 
the centre one, 14 yards wide, was crossed ‘by a long slender 
bending limb of a tree, which sagged down in the middle, until, 
when it bore a man’s weight, its centre was three feet below 
the surface of the rushing tide. To help the passenger, a couple 
of strong vines were strung across for balustrade ; but they gave 
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very little assistance, as Du Chaillu experienced, when he felt 
the current beating against his legs, and threatening to tear him 
from the wooden cable. 

Plunging again into the primeval forests, and climbing the 
almost perpendicular sides of Mount Ocoucou, they encountered 
and killed a huge male gorilla, 5 feet 8 inches high, and a young 
female measuring 3 feet 8 inches. On the evening of the 9th 
December, the party were roused from sleep by ‘tremendous 
roaring,’ and were delighted with the sight of a wild buffalo, 
‘rushing with roar after roar into and across the plain, vainly 
plunging and striving to loose the claws of a leopard which sat 
upon his hump, and was sucking the blood from his neck.’ On 
the following day they unexpectedly met Remandji, the king of 
the Apingi tribe, who was on a fishing excursion with his wives. 
The sight of the white spirit appalled his majesty, who began in 
a sudden to dance about in a most unroyal and crazy manner, 
shouting again and again, ‘The Spirit has come to see me, the 
Spirit has come to see my country.’ Rescued from a tumble into 
an elephant hole 20 feet deep, and crossing in canoes and 
rafts the Rembo Apingi, about 300 yards wide, and from 3 to 4 
fathoms deep, Du Chaillu reached the Apingi village, where 
he was received with shouts and cheers, comfortably lodved, and 
furnished with provisions, among which was ‘a fat and tender 
slave’ ready bound, which he was ‘to kill for his evening meal. 
Having expressed his abhorrence of eating human flesh, the king 
replied, ‘ We always heard that you white men eat men. Why 
do you buy our people? Why do you come from, nobody knows 
where, and carry off our men, and women, and children? Do 
you not fatten them in your far country, and eat them? There- 
fore I gave you this slave, that you might kill him, and make 
glad your heart.’ 

While examining Du Chaillu’s straight hair and white skin, the 
natives asked for a sight of his toes, to ascertain if he was ‘like 
a people far away in the interior, whom they call the Sapadi, and 
who have cloven feet like a bush-deer.’ This strange belief 
exists at Cape Lopez, among the Camma and all other tribes, 
and the Sapadi are always located in Central Equatorial Africa. 

Our traveller’s musical box and clock, and no doubt his Colt’s 
revolver, obtained for him such high distinction, that thirty 
Apingi chiefs insisted on making him their king, and requested 
him ‘to perform the miracle of making a pile of beads equal to 
the highest tree of the village, for the use of their women and 
children.’ Even an Ashango chief, having heard of his fame, 
came from 100 miles eastward, to get a share of his miraculously 
created goods. On the 18th he was formally invested with the 
kendo, the insignia of chieftain, an article of iron made by the 
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Shembo, a tribe still farther east. Thus elevated, the Apingi 
women fancied the white man; and the old ugly cook, who had 
only served him a few days, actually claimed him as a husband, 
and came with her relatives to ask for the customary presents. 
‘For once’ the white man ‘lost his temper, and with a stick 
drove them out of the village.’ This tribe manufacture, in a loom 
of a complicated construction, very fine grass cloth from the 
fibrous parts of the leaf of a palm, and, what is peculiar to them, 
‘they cultivate and acknowledge private property in trees,’ 

A remarkable ceremony, called bongo, exists here, and more or 
less among all the African tribes, and is a curious as well as a 
merciful phase of slavery. An ill-used slave is entitled to go to 
any other village and choose a new master, who is bound to re- 
ceive and protect him. He is thus able to choose a good master, 
and to prevent himself from being separated from his family. 

In sailing up the Rembo, Du Chaillu was well received at the 
village of Agobi, and was fortunate in shooting a new species of 
the anomalurus, which he names the Anomalnurus Peldent. Itisa 
beautiful little animal, with a flying membrane, which permits it 
to fly downward. After sailing about 40 miles up the river, and 
witnessing the funeral of a putrid corpse carried naked to the 
grave upon the shoulders of one man, our traveller was obliged, 
for want of a proper canoe, to return to Remandji’s town. Thus 
baffled in his ascent of the Rembo, he procured a suitable canoe 
for the purpose of descending the river and visiting the great fall 
and rapids of Samba Nagoshi, ‘the great wonder of this region,’ 
He failed, however, in the attempt. He heard ¢ the mighty roar 
of the fall, but the natives refused to go to it, though the distance 
was only four or five miles. Notwithstanding this, he has placed 
it in his map with the name of the Empress Eugenie. 

Upon returning to Remandji’s village, our author advanced to 
the east, where the Isogo tribe inhabit the higher plains and have 
many villages, and he hoped to reach the Ashango country, 
distant three days’ journey ; but after displaying the American 
flag on the top of the highest tree, and shouting round it with 
the natives, he retraced his steps on the 2d January 1859. A 
severe illness, however, of three days increased his desire for 
home; and when he reached Remandji’s village he packed up his 
‘goods and journals, and ‘finally set out on the 16th of January. 
Visiting on his way his friends Olenda and Obinji, he reached his 
home on the coast on the 20th of February 1859.’ After waiting 
four months, he spied a ship on the Ist of June; and, having 
put on board his cargo of beasts and birds and other things, ‘he 
welcomed the cool breeze which bore him back to civilisation, to 
friends, and to renewed health.’ 

In our analysis of this popular and interesting work, we have had 
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occasion to notice the more important results of this adventurous 
journey, in their geographical and natural history aspects. In the 
preface to his work, written in London in April 1861, he gives 
It as his opinion ‘that an important mountain range divides the 
continent of Africa nearly along the line of the equator, starting 
on the west from the range which runs along the coast north and 
south, and ending in the east, probably in the country south of 
the mountains of Abyssinia, or perhaps terminating abruptly to 
the north of the Lake Tanganyika of Capts. Burton and Speke.’ 

The labours of our author in natural history, the principal 
object of his journey, are more remarkable. Unaccompanied by 
white men, he travelled 8000 miles on foot, ‘shot, stuffed, and 
brought home over 2000 birds, of which more than 60 are new 
species ; and he killed upwards of 1000 quadrupeds, of which 
200 were stuffed and brought home, with more than 80 skeletons, 
not less than 20 of these quadrupeds being species hitherto un- 
known to science.’ 

Having been originally sent out to Africa by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, M. du Chaillu returned to the 
United States with his valuable cargo, in the hope, no doubt, 
that his labours would be appreciated, and his discoveries re- 
ceive their due reward. From causes, however, with which we 
are not acquainted, he seems to have had a difference with his 
patrons in Philadelphia, and to have carried his collection of 
quadrupeds and birds to New York, where, we presume, he did 
not receive the encouragement which he had reason to antici- 
pate. He had spent, as he tells us, while in America, ‘ twenty 
months in writing out his journals’ for publication ; but finding 
it difficult to bring his work advantageously before the public, 
he came to England in the beginning of the present year, and 
submitted an account of his explorations and discoveries to the 
Royal Geographical Society, one of the most distinguished of 
our metropolitan institutions. The Society listened with delight 
to his adventures with the gorilla, and his account of the African 
cannibals; and appreciating, as they ought, his geographical 
discoveries, they assigned to him a room in their apartments for 
the exhibition of his natural history colleetion. The Royal In- 
stitution and the Ethnological Society were equally gratified 
with the communications which he made to them; and the ad- 
venturous explorer of unvisited regions, who had singly braved 
the dangers of savage and cannibal life, beeame a favourite with 
the public. The fashionable and scientific world flocked to 
his museum. Du Chaillu became the lion of the day; and his 
work, ushered into the world by one of the most distinguished 
of our publishers, was read with avidity and circulated in 
thousands. 
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The critical world had now the means of estimating the merits 
of our author as a traveller and a naturalist; and, accordingly, 
the map of his route, the details of his adventures, and his dis- 
coveries in natural history, were subjected, as might have been 
anticipated, to the severest ordeal. ‘The hero who has escaped 
from the forlorn hope, and the author of brilliant discoveries in 
art or science, have all been exposed to the same jealous inquisi- 
tion. The less fortunate soldier, or the discoverer of truths too 
profound for public appreciation, may justly inquire into the 
merits of those whose showy achievements have had a temporary 
triumph; but there are others who look with envy upon all 
reputations, who seek to reduce them to the level of their own, 
and who will grudge even to Newton his fame, and to Bacon 
his glory. 

The triumphant reception of Du Chaillu in London, not ex- 
ceeding, however, his apotheosis among the tribes of Africa, has 
given rise to grave discussions respecting the accuracy of his 
statements and the value of his discoveries. In this painful con- 
troversy, two great questions have been discussed, — the one 
affecting the authenticity of his narrative, and the other the 
novelty of his natural history discoveries. In reference to the 
first of these questions, it is supposed that he had not advanced 
far into the interior, and that he had purchased from traders the 
quadrupeds and birds which form the staple of his collection. 

Having stated in his preface that his work was written from 
faithfully kept journals, and that he spent twenty months in the 
long and tedious labour of preparing it, his critics looked for 
some evidence of this in the work itself. They allege that he 
has given no diaries of his route, and that the chronology of his 
different expeditions is inexplicable. The chronological defect 
thus referred to is no doubt a very awkward one. Instead of 
placing his journey to Cape Lopez between April and July 
1856, when it was really performed, he introduces it between 
two other journeys, both of which it preceded, and has connected 
it with them without any explanation ; thus giving rise to the 
contradictions which we have already had occasion to notice. 
(See p. 233.) 

The following explanation of the anachronism is given in the 
preface to the second edition of his work :— 


‘Since the publication of the first edition of this work, some appa- 
rent discrepancies, and one misprint which had escaped my notice in 
the dates, have been pointed out to me. I ought to have mentioned 
in my original preface, that, in order not to take my readers hack- 
wards and forwards, I completed my description of the northern 
region, including my expedition to the Fans, before beginning my 
southern journey to Cape Lopez, which in reality was the first explo- 
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ration I made in 1856. I preserved the dates of the months, however, 
as they appear in my journal.’ 

This explanation is not satisfactory, for it is inconsistent with 
the narrative; and the author should have admitted that, when 
he wrote that part of his work, he had misplaced his materials, 
or that the person who is said to have written the book from the 
original diaries had made the mistake in question. But, whether 
this is the case or not, we would urge the author not to issue 
another edition of his work without giving its proper place to 
his journey to Cape Lopez. 

In addition to this grave anachronism, with which we were 
greatly perplexed before it had excited public criticism, there are 
several points in the narrative which have startled readers not 
disposed to be hypercritical. 

The extravagantly royal reception of our author among the 
numerous tribes which he visited, and his sustained influence over 
them as the white man, and as a spirit endowed with miraculous 
power, have scarcely a parallel in the adventures of other African 
travellers; while the account of the disgusting cannibalism of 
the Fans has been regarded as approaching to the fabulous. 
But, notwithstanding these and other peculiarities in our author's 
narrative, we cannot concur in the opinion that it is not a real 
and genuine account of his adventures and explorations. 

The question of the value of his natural history discoveries is 
one of a different order. M. du Chaillu is not a scientific 
naturalist, but even in the humble character of a collector he is 
entitled to our gratitude for whatever additions he may make to 
the fauna of unvisited regions; and that gratitude need not be 
abated should he claim to be the discoverer of well-known 
species, or give startling descriptions of the animals which he 
has shot or collected. 

But while we cheerfully grant this indulgence to our enter- 
prising traveller, and sympathize with him in the sufferings and 
hardships to which he was exposed, we must be equally indul- 
gent to the man of science, who is bound by his professional 
position to give righteous judgment in every question which it 
is his duty to decide. 

When M. du Chaillu claimed the honour of having dis- 
covered 20 new species of quadrupeds, and 60 new species of 
birds, and actually brought several of them to London as an 
evidence of his success, Dr Gray, the most distinguished of our 
zoologists, and holding the high position of Zoologist to the Bri- 
tish Museum, was called upon to give his opinion of a collection 
that had excited so much public interest. In the discharge of 
this duty he has made the following statement :— 

1, That the large figure of the gorilla, in the frontispiece of 
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the work, is taken, with slight alterations, from Geoffroy’s 
figure’ of the specimen in the Paris Museum, and there called 
Gorilla Gina. 

2. That the figure of the young gorilla, in p. 200, is also from 
a specimen in the same museum, and figured by Geoffroy.’ 

3. That the skeleton of man and the gorilla, at p. 370, is incor- 
rectly taken from a copy of Fenton’s photographs of the skeleton 
in the British Museum. 

In reply to these criticisms, our author admits ‘ that four out 
of the 74 plates in his work have been copied, with some slight 
alteration, from other works, and he expresses his regret that the 
original sources were not stated on the plates themselves ;’ but he 
asserts, what we believe is correct, that his figure of the skeleton 
is not a copy from the photograph, but is taken from a drawing 
of his own large specimen. 

Dr Gray has also questioned the correctness of his description 
of the ferocity and untameable character of the adult gorilla; and 
he founds this opinion on accounts of more than one specimen 
that had been kept alive for several months in the Gaboon, and 
with the fact that a gorilla had lived so long in confinement as 
to have been shipped for the Zoological Society,—all these spe- 
cimens having been described ‘ as anything but specially malig- 
nant and ferocious.’ 

Dr Gray has criticised in the same manner the drawings and 
the descriptions of several of the other mammals. Te states that 
the figure of the young Troglodytes Calvus, in p. 359, is a copy 
of Geoffroy’s figure, from the photograph of the common chim- 
panzee, Troglodytes Niger ; and that the other figure of the same 
animal is a fae simile of the figure given by Geoffroy as a repre- 
sentation from life of the young chimpanzee in the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris. 

After a careful examination of the quadrupeds, supposed to be 
new, Dr Gray has shown that many of them had been previously 
described by himself and other naturalists, and that there is only 
one new animal out of the sixteen.° 

Dr Gray has not made any observations on the 60 new species 
of birds in Du Chaillu’s list, and he assigns as a reason ‘ that 
only a very few authentically named species have come under 
his hand, the typical species being in the Museum of the Aca- 
demy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, and that M. du Chaillu 
appears to have brought only a very small proportion of the 
birds mentioned in his list to England.’ 


1 Archives de Museum, vol. x., p. 1. Paris, 1858. 

® Id. id., Plate vii., fig. 2. 

* See two valuable and interesting papers by Dr Gray in The Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History for June and July 1861. 
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We regret that Dr Gray has not had an opportunity of re- 
porting upon the collection of birds, for we have no doubt that 
« would have found among them several new and interesting 
species; and a favourable opinion from such high authority might 
have reconciled Du Chaillu to the decision pronounced upon his 
mammals. So long ago as 1856, Mr Cassin, Curator of the 
Museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
had described the birds collected by our author at Cape Lopez, 
and had found among them several fine new species; and it is 
not likely that any difference would exist between the opinions of 
the British and the American zoologist. 

Admitting, therefore, as we must do, the correctness of Dr 
Gray’s zoological results, and of other adverse criticisms on the 
anachronisms and apparent exaggerations in Du Chaillu’s nar- 
rative, we must still claim for him the merit of an enterprising 
and intelligent traveller, who has sacrificed his health and risked 
his life in the cause of science, and who has extended our know- 
ledge of the geography of Equatorial Africa, and made impor- 
tant contributions to its natural history. 

We anxiously hope, therefore, that in the next edition of his 
work he will correct the mistakes which he may have committed, 
and to which every traveller is more or less liable,—that his mis- 
sionary friends to whom he has appealed may remove any of 
those doubts, however slightly founded, which have been ex- 
pressed regarding the fidelity of his narrative,—and that future 
travellers may confirm such of his descriptions as may have ap- 
peared improbable or extravagant. 

1 Proceedings of the Academy, December 1856. 
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Art. X.—History of Civilisation in England. By Henry 
Tuomas Buckie. Vol. II. London, 1861. 


A mAN of letters could hardly address himself to a nobler task 
than that of writing the history of civilisation in England. Our 
verdict is not likely to be questioned, when we say that the 
social state of Britain presents the highest type of that civilisation 
which belongs pre-eminently to modern times and European 
nations. In some special departments of thought and action, 
she is no doubt excelled by others. German learning is more 
rofound and exhaustive. In the lighter graces of art, France 
leads the way. In the wider diffusion of intelligence among the 
people, America has shot ahead of the mother country. But 
take them for all in all, no nation can take rank before the great 
English people. There, solving the great problem of govern- 
ment, the authority of law secures, in place of subverting, the 
liberty of the subject. Religion fulfils her high mission, the 
guide, not the tyrant, of conscience. A noble literature, un- 
matched for its union of splendour and solidity, pays, with few 
exceptions, the willing tribute of genius to morality and truth. 
The industrial and mechanical arts, under the guidance of en- 
lightened science, minister daily to our wealth and comfort. 
More than in any other land, truth-speaking and truth-seeking 
—the very pulse and measure of Christian civilisation—are 
esteemed and practised. Greece, no doubt, will retain her pre- 
eminence in speculative intellect and purity of taste; and Rome 
will be honoured for having laid the foundations of modern law 
and vigorous government; but we shall search history in vain 
for such a combination of high intelligence and practical ability, 
of personal freedom and public order, such a variety of active 
forces, all moving freely, yet conspiring surely to the general 
good, as may now happily be witnessed in England. 

Here, then, is a great theme for the philosophic historian. To 
show how a people, whom the Romans found oe 
savages, have grown to such eminence ; to estimate the influences 
of situation and climate, of race, of war, foreign and domestic, of 
letters and religion, of social life in its various forms,—feudal, mo- 
nastic, and municipal,—and of all the other forces by which great 
nations are moulded ; to trace the blunders of rulers, warring with 
the interests and feelings of their people ;_ to show how, while tack- 
ing and veering with every changeful wind of influence, the nation 
was unconsciously advancing, till her place was finally adjusted 
among the currents that are now bearing her on to a glorious 
destiny,—is surely a task worthy of the noblest powers. Besides 
the more obvious qualifications, such as knowledge of languages, 
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familiarity with all kinds of historical records, acquaintance 
with science and philosophy, and with that whole mass of litera- 
ture in which a nation’s life and condition are reflected, the 
task, to be thoroughly done, would demand piercing sagacity 
and unfaltering patience; a faculty of construction, to impart 
unity and organic form to vast masses of shapeless santediel a 
power of logic to trace the bearings of events, and a breadth of 
sympathy to give insight into their heart and meaning, where mere 
logic would utterly fail; the eye of genius to seize the facts that 
are vital and important, amid clouds of attractive but irrelevant 
incident ; and, to crown all, a gift of narration, to set forth in a 
clear, simple, attractive style, the main results of all this Hercu- 
lean process. It is a task, in all its breadth, which none of our 
great historians, except Mr Buckle, has even attempted ; and, ifhe 
had done no more than given the plan and proportions of this great 
scheme, he would have laid us under a debt of obligation. The 
intelligent prospectus of such a work is no slight boon. It is some- 
thing to know what the historian should do. We do not share 
in the needless and groundless contempt for history, as hitherto 
written, which Mr Buckle expresses. And, as will by-and-by 
appear, we utterly dissent from the leading idea and philosophy 
of his book. We believe, too, that in matters of detail he has 
often committed great blunders; but we willingly bear our testi- 
mony to the noble idea he has formed of his vocation, and the 
extraordinary labour he has devoted to the attempt to realize it. 
In a passage of great pathos and beauty, in the present volume, 
he informs us that he has dedicated the best of his days to this 
work, and has been made to feel, as Hume tells us he felt, the 
loneliness and weariness, and want of human sympathy, which 
usually fall to the lot of those who form great schemes, and travel 
out of the beaten paths of inquiry. What he has attempted indeed 
is a task far beyond the powers of any single individual, as he now 
begins to find. Moreover his work, even if completed, will 
never be accepted as the solution of the great problem of English 
civilisation. At best, it will be but a temple to an ‘ Unknown 
God.’ But it will be a marvellous trophy of labour and genius, 
and it will go far to prepare the way for the more perfect accom- 
plishment, by other hands, of the great undertaking. 

Like all the English followers of M. Comte and the positive 
philosophy, Mr Buckle combines very marked abilities with 
strange mental defects. He unites great power with great pre- 
sumption, and, while scornful of all that has been done by others, 
accomplishes himself nothing so superior as to justify his scorn. 
Like the rest of his school, he is sadly one-sided, ignoring one 
half of human nature, and exaggerating the other. He is a 
bookish man, who lives in a library, not in the world. He is a 
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vigorous reasoner, but he does not know men. Fe has certain 
rough dogmas of general conduct and abstract principle, par- 
tially true, which he applies with a merciless indiscrimination, 
that revolts the thoughtful observer of human character. Hence 
the tone of exaggeration which characterizes his work, and which 
will gofar to deprive it of authoritative value. [He is not so prone 
to present fulse views, as to exaggerate what is true. Even his 
most extreme opinions have in them an element of truth. But 
in a work that professes to enumerate and estimate the forces of 
civilisation, we look for not merely the elements, but the propor- 
tions of truth. In this respect, Mr Buckle’s work can never carry 
weight. Candid readers, as they examine his judgments on men 
and opinions, will acknowledge the ‘element of truth,’ but in 
so distorted a form as to make them doubt whether, practically, 
its presence does not do as much harm as good. 

The present volume is devoted mainly to an examination of 
the history of Spain and of Scotland, ‘ with the object of eluci- 
dating principles on which the history of England supplies in- 
adequate information.’ The first volume is devoted to tlie esta- 
blishment of the principles which the author regards as the basis 
of the history of civilisation. The remainder of the ‘ Introduc- 
tion’ will contain an examination of the history of Germany 
and of the United States of America. When he has thus com- 
pleted the porch, he will proceed to construct the temple,—the 
History of Civilisation in England. Mr Buckle holds that, by a 
process of induction, he has, in his first volume, established cer- 
tain principles or laws of progress. It will be necessary for us 
therfore to glance briefly at some of these, because they colour 
the present essay, or rather, this essay is a pleading from history 
in support of them. Mr Buckle, in this way, as it seems to us, 
places himself in a false position. He appears as counsel for a 
theory, for which it is his business to find support. With every 
intention, doubtless, to be impartial, he is drawn inevitably, by his 
very position, into gross partiality. The unconscious bias of a 
preconceived theory is probably the cause why a writer of such 
research and learning, such grasp and power of generalization, 
should arrive at conclusions so utterly unsatisfactory. 

We do not stop to examine his assumption that the primitive 
state of man was that of the rude barbarian. We will only say, 
in reference to the offensively dogmatic and contemptuous way 
in which he rejects ‘the fiction of a golden age,’ and the idea of 
a lapse from a higher to a lower state, and in which he treats 
theological opinions generally, that his book would lose nothing by 
a little courtesy, not to say charity. For it does not become a 
man of learning to denounce doctrines, that have been the support 
of the purest moral life of the world, as ‘the draff and offal of a by- 
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gone age.’ His great doctrine then is, that civilisation depends 
on the success with which physical laws are investigated, and on 
the extent to which a knowledge of these laws is diffused. The 
ancient civilisations—those of Eeypt, India, Mexico—were abor- 
tive and temporary, simply because the people were ignorant of 
the laws of nature. That there was any civilisation in these 
countries at all, was owing solely to the neighbourhood of rivers, 
bays, and fertile fields. It was ‘wey the result of their physi- 
cal circumstances: but as they had not intelligence enough to 
control and triumph over the laws of nature, their civilisation 
was abortive,— truncated. Where, however, intellect has 
achieved this triumph, the result has been a continuous and 
successful progress. It is this that not only differentiates the 
civilisation of Europe from that of the East, but that forms its 
very root and essence. This is the leading idea of the book. For 
the first time, as far as we remember, mere Intellect is enthroned 
as the sovereign arbiter of human affairs. Let us sift this posi- 
tion a little more closely. 

As we follow the closing chapters of Greek and Roman story, 
certainly it is not the want of intellect that suggests itself as the 
cause of decline. The highest minds, indeed, had already done 
their work and departed; but the results remained in a body of 
healthy literature, and in a philosophy of splendid achievement 
and almost boundless speculation. Nor had these fallen into 
oblivion. They were not only embodied in books and institu- 
tions; the knowledge of them was more widely diffused than it 
had been in better days. Socrates and Plato found no such 
general ‘ philosophic curiosity’ as greeted St Paul when he ap- 
peared on Mars Hill. Yet Athens and Rome were then hover- 
ing on the verge of the returning tide of barbarism, half-con- 
scious of their fate, but unable to avert it. They had abundance 
of science, inductive and deductive. They had an amount of 
culture and of luxurious appliance, which formed, according to 
one school of philosophy, their chief danger. But there was no 
domestic life; and the State, which had been put in place of the 
family, had now become weak. There was no morality, and no 
faith to revive it. Scepticism laughed at the gods, but could not 
supply the want which longed for a shrine and an altar. Mean- 
while, side by side with these phenomena, there sprang up on 
all hands a new and fresh civilisation. It was not at first by any 
means intellectual. It did not worship philosophy. It had few 
books. It did not pretend to ‘understand the laws that regu- 
late phenomena.’ Yet somehow it made progress, and the cul- 
ture of Greece and Rome was feeble beside it. Let any of our 
readers trace from its beginnings the well-known history of Ger- 
man, Norse, or English civilisation. He will find a missionary 
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coming among a barbarous people, teaching as he may, and suf- 
fering without fail. He will find a fierce, honest struggle for 
their gods, and priests, and customs. He will find Thor and Odin 
slowly giving way before God and His Christ, though in the 
struggle there is often great confusion, and the white robes of 
the saints are stained, as it were, with the blood of the dying 
superstitions. Withal, however, a change takes place speedily 
in the spirit of the country which has received even such imper- 
fect Christianity. There may be many foolish miracles, but 
there are also many mercies. ‘There are monks with mistaken 
notions, who nevertheless take to books, and do some work of 
teaching among their neighbours. There are priests who per- 
haps love power, but who also preach justice, pity, and chivalry, 
to a barbarous nobility. Woman, whom all savages crush, is 
held up to honour. Slavery is mollified, resisted, largely abo- 
lished. All this is done long before science begins ‘to discover 
the laws that regulate phenomena. A common reader of his- 
tory, who had no preconceived theory, would be apt to say tliat 
the main factor in modern civilisation is this Christian religion, 
with its new examples, and stimulus, and sanctions. But he 
would not read history as Mr Buckle reads it. Religion, mo- 
rality, literature, government, are all eliminated from his theory 
of progress. Not that he considers them of no moment in 
themselves; but he regards them as merely the effects of civili- 
sation, —its product, not its cause. 

In order to reach this point, he finds it necessary, at the out- 
set, to get rid of the whole testimony of consciousness. One 
might say, after toiling through his reasonings, ‘ All this is very 
well; and I have neither time nor learning to reply to it. But 
I know from my own experience that morality and religion have 
done more to civilise me than all the “ successive generalizations 
of science.” Iam conscious of this; and I make no doubt it is 
the same with others.’ It was necessary, therefore, to invalidate 
this so-called metaphysical method of argument, and to show 
that, in a wide view, man may be regarded, not as a person, but 
simply as a thing whose individual consciousness is of no moment. 
Hitherto history has been regarded as essentially biography on a 
large scale; and individual motives and feelings have been used 
to explain it. Now, it seems, all progress is to be accounted for 
by the operation of laws, quite independent of human character, 
Which turn man from an agent into a simple result. How Mr 
Buckle reconciles this with the moral judgments which he still 
Ventures to pronounce, we do not know. But, at any rate, let 
No one suppose that his consciousness is of any value, or that 
his will is worth considering in such a question. Metaphy- 
sicians differ on many points, but statistics never err. Some 
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indeed think that statistics may prove anything or nothing. Mr 
Buckle, however, considers their testimony sufficient to show that 
it is pretty much an equal chance, whether you shall die of typhus, 
or commit suicide or murder; at least, if the chances are not 
uite equal, they are alike within the calculations of the actuary. 
Taking a large enough view of society, the one is as much a 
matter of statistics as the other. It is idle to say, ‘Is thy ser- 
vant a dog, that he should do this thing? and equally idle to 
hint that a hungry tramp may lie down in his straw at your door, 
and infect you with fever, but that murder and suicide were 
never known to be catching without some effort of will. Your 
will has nothing to do with the matter. It is a provable thing, 
that out of so many thousands of a population, a fixed proportion 
die of typhus, a fixed proportion drown themselves, a fixed pro- 
ortion poison their neighbours; your chances can be calculated 
a the actuary by mere arithmetic. It is in such ways that the 
whole testimony of consciousness is overthrown, human actions 
placed under the exclusive laws of arithmetic, and social human- 
ity viewed merely as a thing! We shall not argue the matter. 
When a statement contains its own refutation, it is superfluous 
to prove its absurdity. In the present case, argument would be 
wasted, just because it is implied that men may be treated, not 
as — but as things. 
et this is not one whit more glaring than the error in rea- 
soning, by which Mr Buckle gets rid of the civilising influ- 
ence of morality and religion. ‘ If we look,’ he says, ‘ at men 
in the aggregate, their moral and intellectual conduct is regulated 
by the moral and intellectual notions prevalent in their time.’ 
‘But this standard is constantly changing,’ though ‘there is 
nothing to be found in the world which has undergone so little 
change as those dogmas of which moral systems are composed.’ 
‘ Since, therefore, civilisation is the product of moral and intel- 
lectual agencies, and since that product is constantly changing, 
it evidently cannot be fale by the stationary agent; be- 
cause, when surrounding circumstances are unchanged, a sta- 
tionary agent can only produce a stationary effect.’ All progress, 
therefore, is due not to moral, but to intellectual agencies. 
Now, here, we begin by objecting to Mr Buckle’s premises. 
We do not admit that the perception of moral truth is so 
uniform as he assumes. When nations have already made 
sufficient progress to have a written Ethical system, their dif- 
ferent codes, no doubt, substantially agree. Even then, how- 
ever, we shall find important differences. For example, there 
are various moral ideas, of the utmost social importance, bound 
up with monogamy and its domestic relations, which were surely 
unknown either in Greece or Rome. The comparison, however, 
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ought to be made not between the ethical systems of nations, 
already to some extent civilised, but between the moral code of 
the savage and that of the European; in which case, we venture 
to say, the moral element will be something very different from 
the fixed quantity which Mr Buckle’s argument assumes. But, 
even if it were otherwise, it is one thing to know the unchanging 
law of duty, and quite another thing to obey it. The one may 
be stationary, and the other steadily progressive. Ethical science 
may teach nothing new, yet moral example may produce a new 
habit of life. The savage is a liar, and only laughs when he is 
found out. The savage is a thief, as long as he can steal with 
safety. The savage is a drunkard, when he can find the means 
to get tipsy. ‘The savage is ready to shed blood, and regardless 
of fair-play in his quarrels. Will Mr Buckle say that there has 
been no progress in morality, because there are no novelties in 
ethics? Or will he explain the admitted growth of moral influ- 
ence by ‘the knowledge of the laws that regulate phenomena?’ 
For our own part, we see that a good man’s teaching and ex- 
ample, enforced by the sanctions of religion, produce, more or less, 
a humanizing effect. In the character | work of the ‘ meek 
and lowly One,’ the world, believing and unbelieving, has 
hitherto recognised a power equally mighty and beneficent ;— 
the main factor, we apprehend, of modern European civilisation. 
Mr Buckle thinks otherwise, and therein stands, and surely will 
stand, alone. Certainly he has not helped his case by the histo- 
rical examples which he adduces in its support. He tells us that 
men, with good intentions but deficient intellects, are often more 
injurious than men with bad morals and sceptical opinions. 
Marcus Aurelius and Julian were emperors of a kindly and 
lofty character, and yet they were persecutors. Commodus 
and Elagabalus were tolerant, however base. This is true 
enough, and it might have made for his purpose, had these last 
been intellectually superior, which Mr Buckle would hardly 
assert; or if it could be shown that the influence of Commodus 
and Elagabalus, taking their whole life and character into view, 
was more favourable to civilisation than that of the noble Stoic, 
or the restorer of Zeus and Aphrodite. We presume, however, 
he would shrink from this position as much as from the other ; 
and we would suggest that, if he desires a comparison really to 
the point, he should contrast St Paul, rearing, amid the falling 
ruins of Greek and Roman culture, a new moral world, and 
Laplace, amid the wreck of French institutions, ‘ discovering 
the laws that regulate phenomena, and show in the one case 
the zero of stationary ethics, and in the other the plus of intel- 
lectual progress. 

Nor can we give up religion to Mr Buckle’s remorseless 
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logic. He considers it to be uniformly a result of civilisation, 
not acause. Ifa nation is barbarous, its religion is superstition ; 
if it is humanized, its religion, as a consequence, is pure and mild. 
On the authority of Mr Southey—an authority he would pro- 
bably repudiate on any other matter—he asserts that the Gospel 
is never received by any people unless it has been preceded, 
or, at least, accompanied by other appliances of civilisation,—to 
which last the real progress of the country is ascribed. Owing 
to this, Christianity was early corrupted by contact with sur- 
rounding idolatries; and for the same reason it uniformly sinks 
to the level of the people who receive it. No doubt there is a 
certain element of truth in this. We grant that Christianity 
was early corrupted. Middleton’s letters are a conclusive proof 
of the shameful alliance it contracted with the idolatry of Rome. 
We are even ready to go a step further, and admit that probably 
no barbarous people ever did, or could, at once receive it in all 
its breadth and purity. Such a people require time to grow up 
to its greatness. No missionary, however aided from above, will 
bring Feejees at once to the level of the religious ideas now 
prevailing in Britain. 

But, admitting that religion may be affected hy other agencies, 
for better and for worse, how does this prove that it is a mere 
result of civilisation, and not also a cause? Why should a 
doctrine of physics take root in the mind and be fruitful, while a 
doctrine of theology is necessarily perverted and impotent? A 
religious truth may not for a time be generally received; but 
the same thing may be said of the profoundest truths of science. 
Neither Newton nor Galileo was at once believed. Principles 
of divine faith may be allied with superstition ; but dogmas of 
inductive science may form a like foolish marriage with spirit- 
rapping and table-turning. The perfect conception of Chiris- 
tianity may be the product only of long ages; but we have no 
instance of men ‘ discovering the laws that regulate phenomena’ 
until a considerable measure of civilisation had been already 
achieved. Might we not then, with better reason, reverse Mr 
Buckle’s process, and say that his main agent in human progress 
only comes into play when men have been already prepared for 
it by a moral and religious discipline, without which intellect 
never reaches its full powers? Certain we are, that, however 
imperfectly understood, it will be found easier to instil into the 
mind of cannibal Fans and Feejees some germinating seeds of 
Christian doctrine that shall gradually humanize their life, than 
to get them to understand the law of gravitation and the pheno- 
mena of the solar system. Moreover, without denying the 
benefit of science, and the important place it holds in modern 
civilisation, we affirm that it wants diffusive power, and that it 
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must always be the possession and strength of the few. It has 
few martyrs, for it lacks the stuff to make them. It has no 
missionaries in barbarous countries. If civilisation depends on 
‘the knowledge of the laws that regulate phenomena,’ alas! for 
the nations, be-lectured here and there at a school of arts, with 
a Royal Society for their Synod of High Priests! Happily, 
however, other powers are at work to humanize the world ; and 
long before the deep mysteries of science can become the pro- 

erty of the multitude, the myriads of human homes will have 
a comforted and purified by a still grander discovery which 
reveals to them the brotherhood and suffering of God, and leads 
them to the practice of righteousness, and mercy, and truth, 
which are, after all, the great elements of civilisation. 

While we thus hint, rather than state fully, our objections to 
Mr Buckle’s theory, we must add that these objections do not 
apply to the fundamental idea of progress by means of law. In 
this, as in every province of creation, there is no anarchy: law 
is sovereign; and its principles may to some extent be dis- 
covered, and its action computed for our advantage. The whole 
current of thought is at present turned in this direction. The 
higher class of minds are everywhere reaching after some scien- 
tific law, round which all kinds of phenomena shall, as it were, 
crystallize. And, for our part, we look most hopefully to the 
ultimate results of a similar mode of investigation in the field of 
history. What we dread is the precipitancy of the scientific 
enthusiast when his way appears quite clear, because only half 
the problem is taken into view. This, we apprehend, is the case 
with Mr Buckle. Surveying a large field, he can trace, in 
general averages, the operation of a law; and he would, there- 
fore, treat it as if it were applicable, not to men, but things. He 
forgets that psychology is a true science, and that the testimony 
of consciousness, in its own place, is as valid as that of arith- 
metic. Tlie migration of nations, for example, is no doubt as 
much the result of a law as the swarming of bees; but it is also 
the effect of a distinct volition on the part of each member of 
the community. The one does not destroy the other. Each 
may be established on its own ground of competent evidence ; 
and Mr Buckle is greatly mistaken if he thinks that men will 
ever give up the conscious freedom of self-direction, on which 
depends the sense of a noble and ennobling responsibility, to be- 
come the mere pawns of an actuary’s chess- board. 

Nor can we stop short here, without adding a word on an- 
other but kindred theme. While we hold that the existence of 
a general Jaw nowise invalidates the testimony of consciousness, 
Wwe are equally persnaded that the divinely-appointed law is also 
consistent with the divinely-originating cause. Mr Buckle is 
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aware of the distinction between the Law and the Cause; but 
he repeatedly argues as if it had no existence. There may be 
moral causes for certain phenomena; but it is enough for him 
if he can trace their physical law. Thus, going even further 
than Adam Smith, he tells us that because the monks of old 
were paid in kind, and had no ready market for their fowls, 
and meal, and kine, therefore they were notable for their 
charities and hospitality. It never seems to strike him that 
other persons have more money, or money’s worth, than they 
can use for themselves, who yet manage to get rid of it with- 
out being driven to such benevolent shifts. In the same way 
he writes about God, as if it were exactly the same thing to 
find the law by which His designs are brought about, and 
to discover the reason for those designs. In reality, these are 
uite different and entirely independent subjects of inquiry. 
God works by laws, and for reasons. The former belong to 
science, and the latter to the moralist and theologian. Would 
that each of them did but follow his own path, and let the other 
alone! There is no contradiction between them, and there need 
be no collision. Creation may have been accomplished accord- 
ing to certain discoverable laws; if that should be proved, it 
ought not to interfere with my belief in the Divine Creator. 
The work of Providence also may be carried on by the same 
grave and stately procession of causes and effects; yet that need 
not weaken faith in the moral government of God. But alas! 
Ephraim will not cease to vex Judah, nor Judah to envy 
Ephraim. The savant is ever ready to think that, because God 
is not necessary for his problem, He is not necessary for the uni- 
verse; and the priest, when he sees philosophers scrutinizing his 
temple, keeps fluttering in pale alarm, or screaming about his 
altars, lest they should rob him of his gods. Happily, the 
Christian’s God cannot be stolen. You must tear the heart 
from humanity ere you can rob it of its Christ. 


We come now to the second volume, in which the history of 
Spain and Scotland is employed to illustrate Mr Buckle’s princi- 
ples. At the very outset, we are compelled to enter our protest 
against the use to which he turns Scottish history. Adversity, 
certainly, makes us acquainted with strange bed-fellows; but 
surely it is the unkindest cut that Englishmen have ever in- 
flicted on our country, to make her the bed-fellow of Spain. It 
seems that these two nations furnish the most striking proofs 
of the principle, that the great enemy of civilisation ‘is the pro- 
tective spirit; meaning by that, the notion that society cannot 
prosper, unless the affairs of life are watched over and protected, 
at nearly every turn, by the State and the Church; the State 
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teaching men what they are to do, and the Church teaching 
them what they are to believe.’ For our part, we are very will- 
ing to allow that the meddling of legislators and the persecution 
of churchmen have caused not a little mischief and misery to 
society, though we cannot quite get rid of a lingering regard for 
an antiquated theory that ascribed these evils in the main to the 
corrupt passions and appetites of men. But what real affinity is 
there between Spain and Scotland? In Spain there was a 
strong government, with a people loyal to fanaticism; in Scot- 
land, a weak government strove with a people resolved at all 
hazards to be free. In the one, the Church repressed knowledge 
and inquiry; in the other, the presbyters were the patrons of 
education and independence. Is there not a chasm, which no 
generalization shall bridge across, between the history of a 
nation’s decay, under the combined influence of tyranny and 
superstition, and the record of a glorious progress, through 
many a noble struggle, towards freedom alike in Church and in 
State? Where are our Scottish St Bartholomews, our Presby- 
terian autos-da-fe, with solemn procession of priests and hon- 
ourable men, to burn half-a-dozen heretics weekly? Who can 
read our Scottish story and fail to see that its martyrs were 
churchmen, and its persecutors the secular authorities; and 
that the one strove to maintain, and the other to crush, the 
liberties of the land ? 

But, indeed, Mr Buckle’s whole ideas of Scotland have a 
marked exaggeration, reaching to absurdity. According to him, 
it should seem that superstition is still rampant among us. He 
has some ‘able and enlightened’ friends who are afraid to say 
this, but will, no doubt, be glad that he has said it for them. It 
should seem that ‘the finger of scorn is pointed at every man 
who, in the exercise of his sacred and inalienable right of free 
judgment, refuses to acquiesce’ in our religious notions. It 
appears ‘that there runs through the entire country a sour and 
fanatical spirit, an aversion to innocent gaiety, a disposition to 
limit the enjoyment of others, and a love of inquiring into the 
opinions of others and of interfering with them, such as is hardly 
anywhere else to be found ; while, in the midst of all this, there 
flourishes a national creed gloomy and austere to the last de- 
gree, a creed which is full of forebodings and threats and horrors 
of every sort, and which rejoices in proclaiming to mankind how 
wretched and miserable they are, how small a portion of them 
can be saved, and what an overwhelming majority is necessarily 
reserved for unspeakable, excruciating, and eternal agony.’ And 
then we have our dirt and poverty, and our terrible fast-days, 
when nobody dares to eat for four and twenty hours, but all 
must sit in church, to have their nerves shattered with horrible 
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sermons, and their bodies infected with possible choleras and 
typhuses, and then ‘to retire to their beds, weeping and starved,’ 
but hoping that the Deity has at any rate been duly propitiated ! 
This is Scotland as it now is; and that, he admits, is much better 
than it was! It is almost a pity to breathe on the mirror, and 
cloud with the faintest suspicion so piquant a reflection of Scotch 
life and character. The mixture of horror and amusement oddly 
tickles our fancy. It was not necessary for Mr Buckle to know 
what a Scottish ‘fast’ is; but neither was it necessary to write 
on a subject of which he might innocently be ignorant. And 
some of his ‘ able and enlightened friends’ might have informed 
him that during said ‘ fasts’ every man takes his usual allowance of 
creature comforts, having no idea of propitiating the Deity either 
by an empty stomach, or by going to bed weeping. ‘This may be 
very wrong, but it is their way. As to the terrible infliction of 
sermons, gloating over the multitude and misery of the con- 
demned, we can only say that Mr Buckle’s imagination is about 
as remarkable as his learning. We have heard complaints that 
sermons in Scotland are sometimes very long, rather metaphysi- 
cal, and obscurely technical. But our Cairds and Cairnses, 
our Guthries and M‘Leods and Candlishes, who have stamped 
their impress on the preaching of the day, will be somewhat 
astonished to learn that they rejoice to proclaim what an over- 
whelming majority of men is necessarily reserved for unspeak- 
able, excruciating, and eternal agony ! 

We pass, however, from this, not accusing Mr Buckle of any 
ill-will to Scotland or to Scotchmen, notwithstanding the absurd 
and exaggerated strain in which he writes of them. In now 
proceeding to consider his sketch of our history, we note with 
pleasure his rare power of grouping a long series of events, 
spreading over centuries, but penetrated by the same spirit, and 
working toward the same result. This may prove a dangerous 
gift, but it is the gift of genius; and it gives order, clearness, 
unity, to what the common historian too often leaves, as he 
found it, a confused entanglement of aimless struggle. That 
Mr Buckle has not escaped the danger is too clear, for he has 
approached the subject with a ready-made theory. But certainly 
the sum of Scottish history, and of its contribution to the cause 
of civilisation, will be found by tracing with him— 

1, The decay of feudalism from its culmination in the six- 
teenth century. 

2. The ecclesiastical struggle of the seventeenth; and 

3. The growth and fruits of the sceptical philosophy developed 
in the eighteenth. 

On the first of these divisions we shall not dwell long. Feu- 
dalism is, happily, dead and gone, and has left scarce a trace of 
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its existence, except in some obsolete forms of law, and the 
maunderings of a certain school of romantic litterateurs. Mr 
Buckle does not think it necessary to sing a dirge at its burial, 
nor do we. Even Scott, whose imagination delighted in its 
knights, and tournaments, and baronial halls, and fair ladies, and 
wandering minstrels, never dreamed of its revival, except in the 
realm of poetry. Yet a complete theory of civilisation ought to 
embrace alike the feudal and monastic ideas of life, as at the 
time, and for a limited purpose, elements of progress and 
humanizing influences. The feudal seignor was doubtless a ne- 
cessary stage in a process of training, by which loyal obedience 
grew up into the great principle of social compromise. Nor was 
the monastic law of exaggerated self-denial without its value, at a 
time when the prevailing rule of life was the gratification of 
every appetite. And if we may venture to regard the idea of 
chivalry as a fact, and not a mere poetic dream, we cannot doubt 
that a feudalism thus consecrated, however partially, must have 
played a part in the history of progress. Mr Buckle, how- 
ever, treats it as altogether obstructive. He regards its rise 
as a mere barbarism, whose only serviceable purpose was to 
restrain ecclesiastical ambition. He records its fall with the cold, 
unmoved spirit of one to whom human vicissitude possesses 
neither interest nor pathos. Granting, as we do, that the 
power of the feudal lords was broken through the inevitable 
operation of a beneficent law, we cannot read without regret 
how, as the chronicler tells us, in Cromwell’s time, the grand 
old barons, the Hamiltons, Huntlys, Argyles, Douglases, Mari- 
schals, and others, ‘ were sequestrat, or forfault, or drowned in 
debt,’ and ‘could not keep the causey.’ It was necessary, in- 
deed, that the old forms should disappear; and progress is often 
pitiless to individuals and to classes. But history, while record- 
ing the change, may also record her sympathy, and may admit 
that, while the result as a whole was for the good of society, yet, 
probably, some kingly virtues were lost to the nation when, in 
1745, the feudal seiguor sunk into a laird, a farmer, a respect- 
able country gentleman. 

On the whole, however, this part of the sketch is excellently 
done. It contains charges against the Scottish people of ¢dis- 
loyalty,” democracy, ‘selling their king, and such like, which 
disfigure an able narrative with groundless prejudice. These we 
cannot at present discuss ; nor is it necessary, as they are quite 
incidental, and will be as impotent as they are cfiensive. We 
hasten to deal with the more important matter in the second 
part, which presents to us the ecclesiastical struggle of the 
seventeenth century. 

During this period, we find over all Europe an effort to exalt 
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the kingly power, aided more or less by a reaction in favour of 
the old religion. In France, Richelieu and Mazarin consolidated 
the royal authority, and prepared for Louis XIV. In Austria, 
the Duke of Bavaria and Tilly attempted the same thing for the 
Emperor. In Britain, Charles and Laud followed a like course, 
till the axe of the executioner cut short their career. It is 
nowise necessary to suppose that there was any concert among 
them. True, they all sought much the same object, and by 
much the same means. True, the crafty Jesuit had insinuated 
himself into every court in Europe, and had the keeping of nearly 
every royal conscience. Not unnaturally, therefore, the Pro- 
testant world ascribed the whole movement to a vast ‘ conspiracy 
of hypocrites,’ banded for the overthrow of religion and liberty. 
But the tide of thought which then swept over the nations can 
be accounted for by more simple and natural causes. Every 
great movement is speedily followed by its reaction, without 
which its results can neither be thoroughly sifted, nor finally 
conserved as the heritage of the future. This reaction appeared 
early in Scotland; but there it was met by a church whose 
popular form of government fitted it to detect and to resist such 
encroachments. There, too, it had to deal with a people firm in 
their love of freedom and of the new evangel, differing in this 
from their southern neighbours, who, in the matter of a creed, 
had turned from Henry to Somerset, from Somerset back to 
Mary, and from Mary again to Elizabeth, gathering with equal 
enthusiasm around the bonfires they severally kindled. 
Essentially, then, the conflict which now began, was the same 
in Scotland as in England and Europe. It was a struggle 
for liberty against royal centralization and supremacy. But the 
question had two poles—a political and an ecclesiastical. In 
England the political prevailed, while the ecclesiastical was the 
more prominent in Scotland. This was natural; for, in the 
proper sense of the term, Scotland had no Parliament, nor, as 
yet, any large middle class by whom a Parliament could be con- 
stituted, The only representative body that took an interest in 
the condition of the people, or that asserted for itself any freedom 
in discussing their concerns, was the General Assembly of the 
Church. The first step, then, towards a tyranny was to crush this 
power ; and to the reactionary party in the Church it appeared 
that the best way of crushing it, was to appoint prelates as its 
governors, who would prove more subservient than its sturdy 
presbyters. Thus the struggle began; and as the conflict deep- 
ened, the polemics on both sides naturally grew more rigid. 
This is the uniform result of controversy. The disputants dig 
new trenches, fence themselves in new positions, retire into 
securer fastnesses of opinion, and there shed ink or blood, as the 
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case may be. As the struggle proceeded, the feeling of Scot- 
land became more intensely in favour of its ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, because it was against these the attack was directed. In 
England, the sovereign assumed the power of taxation, which 
belonged exclusively to the Lower House, and the people rose 
to resist him. In Scotland, he tried to regulate ecclesiastical 
matters, which belonged to the General Assembly, and the 
country, as one man, resolved to arrest his course. In both 
nations, doubtless, there entered into the quarrel, besides, a pro- 
found religious conviction which consecrated their efforts and 
sufferings. But while the question struck its roots deep into 
religious principle, yet, as it presents itself to the historian, it is 
essentially political and ecclesiastical. The encroachments of 
the sovereign on the powers of the popular representative bodies, 
were the substantial cause of the quarrel. In these encroach- 
ments, the far-seeing statesmen of England, and the equally 
perspicacious clergy of the north, detected an assumption of au- 
thority which would speedily subvert religion and liberty alike. 
And so, sadly but resolutely, they girt them for the strife, and 
rose up, and sware by the living God that this must not be. 

Of course, this is not Mr Buckle’s view. His theory, which 
has at least the merit of simplicity, will approve itself, no doubt, 
to those who care not how the choicest benefactors of their 
country may have their characters tortured into conformity with 
a theory ; therein, alas! twice martyred,—dying for our liberties 
in the flesh, and now again tormented in their reputation for the 
mere ease of our minds. Mr Buckle has drawn a portrait of 
those men who, amid intense privation and high-minded sacri- 
fice, guided our country through the perils of the seventeenth 
century, which would be very sad if it were true; and he has 
supported it by a vast array of authorities, which would be over- 
whelming if they were valid. Let us examine his account of 
them, and of their doings. 

Commencing always at the beginning, he tells us that super- 
stition is the fruit of ignorance and danger. The Scotch were 
of course ignorant. ‘They had, it is true, the only tolerably 
complete system of national education then existing in Europe. 
They had also universities which maintained the scholarly charac- 
ter of the country of Buchanan and Melville in many a French 
and German college. Selden himself acknowledged that Gil- 
lespie, though a mere youth, was no mean antagonist. Baillie, 
good man, had more learning than he was well able to manage. 
The scholarship of Sir George Mackenzie wins a tribute even 
from Dryden. And Stair, who lectured in Glasgow, was, per- 
haps, the greatest jurist this island has ever produced ; while the 
ablest platonic divine, not even excepting Cudworth, bears the 
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honoured name of Leighton. It was necessary, however, for Mr 
Buckle’s argument, to assume exceeding ignorance, and there- 
fore such trifling facts as these are overlooked. ‘The Scotch, 
moreover, lived in a country notable ‘for storms and mists, 
darkened skies, flashed by frequent lightning, peals of thunder 
reverberating from mountain to mountain, and echoing on every 
side, and dangerous hurricanes and gusts sweeping the innumer- 
able lakes with which it is studded.’ Thus we have the two 
factors, ignorance and danger; and, of course, the result was 
superstition of a much darker and more persistent type than 
ever afflicted England. Hence the Church had always propor- 
tionally greater power in Scotland than in any prosaic country 
peopled by intelligent chaw-bacons. ‘That power, however, was 
overthrown for a time, but only for a time, by the alliance of the 
reformers with the feudal aristocracy. The ruling passion of 
every corporation is to increase its own influence. Hence ‘super- 
stition being so engrained into the Scotch character, the spiritual 
classes quickly rallied, and under their new name of Protestants 
they quickly became as formidable as under their old name of 
Catholics” ‘The Church changed its form without altering its 
spirit, and ‘became one of the most detestable tyrannies ever 
seen on the face of the earth.” Indeed, ‘when it was at the 
height of its power,’ Mr Buckle ‘has searched history in vain 
for any institution that can compete with it, except the Spanish 
Inquisition.’ He admits, at the same time, that, owing to the 
debasing superstition of the country, the Church was exceed- 
ingly popular, even among a people shrewd in worldly matters, 
and, in politics, fired by a restless passion for freedum. In sup- 
port of this theory, he adduces a vast array of authorities, im- 
peaching the clergy of the most absurd vainglory and self- 
importance ; of gross superstition and shameful intolerance ; of 
assuming a superhuman power to foretell and control the destinies 
of men; of a systematic attempt, for their own ends, to intimi- 
date their hearers by ‘ doctrines of devils’ and horrible eternal 
punishments, and of grossly perverting the whole character of 
God, with the same selfish object of increasing ecclesiastical 
power. Almost every natural action and every natural feeling 
they represented as sinful. It was sinful to desire children, sin- 
ful to be anxious about them, sinful to enjoy any innocent 
pleasure. They objected to music—they disliked poetry—they 
mourned over lilies and roses—they denounced all pipers and 
dancers. Trade and profit they looked on as iniquities bringing 
down God’s judgment on the land. They hated knowledge, 
erushed inquiry, warred against the upper classes and against 
all maxims of obedience, and gave themselves up to horrible 
musings about hell, wild as the dreams of Dante, to which they 
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consigned all who differed from their opinions. As to the elders, 
they were tools of the ministers, spies, meddlers, tyrants, every 
way as bad as familiars of the Inquisition. In short, the whole 
ecclesiastical institution was a withering curse on ‘a great and 
noble nation, though the nation was so besotted as to shed its 
best blood to maintain it in all its integrity—ministers, elders, 
sermons, and all. Such is Mr Buckle’s portrait of the cove- 
nanted kirk, at some features of which his flesh very properly 
creeps, while certain of its more blasphemous assumptions he 
almost shrinks from recording. 

No doubt this sketch, dark as it is, contains some elements 
of truth. A candid and fearless nature, like Mr Buckle’s, could 
hardly, whatever his bias, have drawn a picture so revolting 
without some facts to give it a colour of plausibility. It is an 
extravagant caricature; but, like other caricatures, there are 
some features in whose absurdest exaggerations a certain likeness 
may be traced. For our part, we honour those men, and, we 
believe, with good reason; but we shall prove ourselves most 
truly the heirs of their better spirit by honouring truth still 
more. As regards their views of toleration, then, and their 
superstitious credulity, and even an occasional tone of preach- 
ing and a severity of morals which showed more zeal than 
wisdom, we presume no one, competently read in the litera- 
ture of the age, will undertake their defence. It could, indeed, 
be proved that Laud was quite as superstitious, and Baxter 
abotit as intolerant, and that Bunyan preached as direful dis- 
courses; and to that we may refer by and by. The tu quoque 
argument, indeed, is at no time worth much, and in this case it 
is less so than usual ; for we are assured that Mr Buckle’s philo- 
sophical indifference would be just as ready to sacrifice the one 
church as the other. But this sort of proof might be useful, as 
showing that Rutherford, and Dickson, and Guthrie, and Baillie 
were simply men of their age—not above it, but full of its spirit ; 
for, while we rejoice to acknowledge a man who is beyond his 
age, we have no right to expect that a party shall be more than 
the most advanced and liberal body of their time. 

We grant, then, that the law of toleration was not at that 
time understood in Scotland,—probably was not fully received 
by any man in Britain, except Cromwell, his Latin secretary, 
and Selden. Intolerant dogmas were, no doubt, maintained, but 
they were not fully carried ont ; for even Mr Buckle can find no 
instance of persecution to death by the Reformers of Scotland. 
Still, their views were often applied in a way to fret and irritate 
their opponents. No one can read the proceedings of kirk- 
sessions and presbyteries without feeling that government, in 
their hands, was often turned into a system of prying and med- 
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dlesome regulation. When we find a presbytery boarding a 
minister on a noble household for six months, in order to bring 
them to a sense of their errors; or pestering the papist lady of 
Frendraught to attend her parish kirk; or compelling the ser- 
vants of Irvine of Drum to reveal what was done in their master’s 
house; or robbing the Quaker Scott of Harden of his children, 
lest he should train them in his own faith ; or appointing spies— 
Baillie calls them ‘ private censors’—to report on all who failed to 
keep the Sabbath ;—it is obvious that church government had 

assed the bounds of legitimate discipline. Even Rule acknow- 
bien, with sorrow, that there ‘was more purging work than 

lanting’ in those days. But then over-government was the 
fault of the age, not in Scotland only, but over all Europe. 
Nor is it to be forgotten that, with regard at least to Jesuits and 
Quakers, there were reasons to justify a measure of vigilance, 
and even severity. The restless, plotting, ubiquitous Jesuit 
was, in those days, the grand conspirator of Europe—its Joseph 
Mazzini, its Red Republican, recklessly stirring up tumult, 
bloodshed, revolution, in order to advance his idea; and Britain 
was not then, as now, so settled in her government as to be in- 
different to those schemers. ‘The Quakers at that time were 
notable for rather more than their broad brims and drab cloth. 
When fanaticism had reached such a pitch that a crowd of them, 
men and women, marched through Borroughstownness stark 
naked, dancing and shouting, ‘ This is the way, walk ye in it, 
the guardians of public decency might be excused for stretéfiing 
their authority a little to restrain their madness. Even as it 
was, the ecclesiastical discipline would hardly have been a griev- 
ance worth noting, if, according to the Church’s own theory, her 
censures had been purely spiritual, and the consent of the people 
to them voluntary. Unhappily, however, this was not the case. 
It was so while Cromwell ruled. It is so now. But during a 
great part of the 17th century, every citizen was subject to the 
Church’s power, and the penalty of excommunication implied 
forfeiture of all his birthright. Under these circumstances, we 
cannot defend the meddlesome intolerance of the clergy, and we 
believe it was well for the world that they did not prevail upon 
England to accept their form of government; for, beyond all 
doubt, it is to England chiefly that we owe the true idea of social 
and domestic freedom. 

While, however, we grant this much, we deny Mr Buckle’s 
accusation, that the intolerance of the Scotch clergy was carried 
on deliberately for their own agerandizement. Mr Robert 
Chambers, a competent witness as to fact, and certainly nowise 
prejudiced in their favour, again and again acknowledges that 
this severe discipline was carried out with a rigid impartiality 
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among themselves, as well as in the general community. They 
were mistakenly, but honestly, intolerant of all human infirmi- 
ties, and of their own as much as any. 

With regard to the charge of entertaining certain superstitious 
notions, we must occupy pretty much the same ground. That su- 
perstitions there were, we allow; but we deny that the clergy en- 
couraged them, or that theysought by means of them tostrengthen 
their influence. It is necessary here, however, to remind our 
readers that Mr Buckle makes no distinction between religion 
and superstition. On his own personal belief we pronounce no 
opinion. We agree with him in repudiating the tod*common 

ractice of creating a ——s against an independent thinker 
« raising an outcry of Heretic, Infidel, Atheist! No little cruelty 
and injustice have been committed by the fell shout of Mad dog! 
But it is undeniable that, throughout his whole book, our author 
speaks of every known religion as a superstition ; and of every 
dogma of theology, and the most sacred acts of piety, in precisely 
the same strain. <A large share, therefore, of what he puts to 
the charge of superstition, we honour as sober scriptural belief. 
Still there were some real superstitions. Like all the British 
public, and all the European public too, the Covenanters believed 
in witchcraft, and prosecuted crazed old women with sad cruelties. 
In like manner, ‘ able and enlightened men’ of the present age 
sometimes believe that dining-room tables take to dancing round 
the room, and pirouetting about the ceiling, and also that the 
ghosts of Shakspear, Milton, Keats, and Shelley make noises, 
like a death-watch, and compose, upon tick, exceedingly bad 
verses. Weare sorry to find either clergymen or savans indulg- 
ing in absurd superstitions ; yet we can believe that they may be 
in other respects excellent, sensible men, and that there may be 
truth in the religion of the one as in the science of the other, 
spite of these unfortunate accompaniments. Again, we are 
ready to admit that there was too great a tendency in those days 
to dwell on ‘remarkable particular providences ; and that not 
merely ‘for the use of godly edification, but with more or less 
of a mistaken idea, as if there was something miraculous in such 
coincidences. Nor is it to be denied that some of these men, 
driven mad by oppression and long solitary brooding among the 
misty hills, fancied that they had more intercourse with the in- 
visible world than people out of bedlam now dream of. But on 
both these points there is a good deal of exaggeration, no doubt, 
as to their real views, arising from the fact that they were ex- 
tremely unfortunate in their biographers. Shields, who wrote 
the ‘ Hind let Loose,’ never had much wit; and what little he 
had was sadly jumbled during the troubles of those stormy days. 
Walker, the pedlar, was still more unfit to sift the fact from the 
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fiction of popular tradition. Wodrow, with some curious scien- 
tific tendencies, was as little of a philosopher as need be. And, 
altogether, those biographies do not exhibit the men to us as they 
really were, but only as they loomed through the mist of popular 
affection and credulity. At the same time, we have no doubt 
that some of them, like Peden, deemed themselves encompassed 
with miraculous temptations and deliverances ; and that all of 
them had a tendency, quite common also in England, to inter- 
pret singular coincidences of Providence, without the caution 
we have now learned to exercise in speaking of God and His 
inscrutable ways. 

But, granting all that, there still remains an important part 
of Mr Buckle’s impeachment to which we cannot consent to 
give the name of superstition ; nor will we for one minute allow 
that these men fostered superstition for their own ends. Their 
belief in Satan’s personal appearance, deserves to be called super- 
stition, but not their belief in his personal existence. Our 
author does not repudiate the name of Christian, and therefore 
we cleem it necessary only to remind him that Christians, of all 
times and all creeds, have admitted the existence of an evil 
spirit, whose temptations are supernatural, without being mira- 
culous. On the same ground, we repudiate his views of prayer. 
Mr Buckle may be of opinion that the idea of Law excludes 
altogether the efficacy of prayer, and leaves it no room in a 
scientific theory of human life. He may, if he is satisfied with 
such metaphysics, hold that prayer cannot be answered, without 
express interference and derangement of the appointed order of 
the universe. He may banish from his world ‘the Father, who 
heareth us always, and live on the cold summits of a necessitarian 
‘ge as in the regions of eternal snow, without the fond 
1opes and consolations which encircle the throne of grace. And 
he may think this a purer atmosphere for his intellect to breathe. 
Be itso; wedo not envy him. But he ought to know that this 
philosophy had already been amply discussed in the Christian 
Church. He ought to know that the men of those days, while 
fully convinced of the Divine foreknowledve and the foreordained 
fixedness of all that happens, were yet equally persuaded that 
prayer was answered, and that, without miracle or disturbance 
of the predetermined plan. As a historian, it was his duty to 
represent the facts, just as they were. He might, if he thought 
proper, try to prove that Augustine, and Luther, and Calvin, 
were bad logicians, and their Scotch followers still worse. 
On that point, also, intelligent men might differ from him, and 
venture to think his philosophy somewhat shallow. But, at all 
events, he was not entitled so to mingle historical fact and meta- 
physical opinion as to misrepresent the actual doctrines of the 
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men he was reviewing, and then cry out on them as extravagant 
superstitions. It is somewhat hard to be first falsely painted, 
and then denounced for ugliness,—first represented as believing 
what we do not believe, and then called bad names for the mis- 
take of the historian. 

And if a large part of Mr Buckle’s accusation on this head of 
superstition is thus vitiated, the remainder is made still more 
worthless by the groundless imputation of personal motives and 
ambition. It is with exceeding pain that we allude to this 
attempt, which is so unlike a generous mind, seeking truth, and 
fearlessly avowing it. Mr Buckle, in his laborious research, 
must have come again and again on cases, in which the Church 
strenuously endeavoured to secure the suppression of supersti- 
tious practices, and to advance the general intelligence of the 
people. That the clergy themselves had some superstitions, is 
not denied; and of course, so far as their own minds were 
blinded, we cannot expect that they should have warred with 
the popular mistakes. But they strove to put down whatever 
they knew to be superstitious ; and for vindicating their integrity, 
that is all we are entitled to demand. Thus we find them 
warning the people against the holy wells to which they made 
pilgrimages. As to witchcraft, while they allowed its existence, 
they strove to suppress it; not to turn it to their own ends, but 
to make an end of it altogether. And from the very beginning, 
nothing more honourably characterized the Kirk, than its zeal 
for popular education, by means of which all forms of supersti- 
tion will be most effectually abolished. On this head, Mr 
Buckle, throughout his sketch of our history, does them the 
scantiest justice. He represents the early reformers as eager 
only to obtain for themselves the revenues of the old Romish 
Church. He represents the struggle which they maintained 
against the nobles on this point, as equally selfish on both sides ; 
as an effort on the part of the presbyters to obtain the broad 
Church manors for themselves, and on the part of the nobles to 
resume the lands which their ancestors had granted to get their 
souls out of purgatory, and which were to return to the repre- 
sentatives of the original granters, now that purgatory was 
abolished by Act of Parliament. Thus he overlooks the large- 
minded proposal of Knox, to apply these resources equally to the 
Church, to education, and to the support of the poor. A Poor 
Law, an Education Bill, and an Established Church, were to 
share equally in these spoils, according to the idea of the Re- 
former; and in this, it is notorious, he was followed by the 
Church, which age after age strove to realize his scheme. In- 
stead, therefore, of seeking to maintain superstition for their own 
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ends, they sought, wherever they recognised it, to get it abo- 
lished ; and in their educational measures they took the very best 
means to accomplish their end. Had they been freely allowed 
to carry out their proposals, the progress of Scotland might have 
been advanced by nearly a century. Our author, however, can 
‘see nothing in the Covenanting clergy but the most arrogant 
assumption and overweening self-importance, to further which 
they fostered the most degrading superstition in the people. 
Hence, it seems, they called themselves ‘ ambassadors of Christ,’ 
and ‘ angels of the Church,’ to whom the people should ‘ mi- 
nister in all good ‘things.’ Nay, they even pretended to know 
‘some things ‘ which angels desired to look into, and were not 
able ;’ and they asserted that they had ‘ declared the whole 
counsel of God,’ and ‘were ‘ lights ‘to the world, and ‘ stars,’ 
and had ‘the keys of the kingdom of heaven committed to 
them. For all these high and mighty claims of what Mr 
Buckle considers a kind of divine authority, he quotes the names 
of Rutherford, Durham, Dickson, Binning, and others. May 
we be permitted to hint, that it would have served his purpose 
‘equally well, and have saved him the trouble which, he tells us, 
he ‘has taken in verifying his quotations, if he had simply ap- 
pended to these the little word—‘ Bible.’ The same reference 
would have also stood him in good stead, when he was proclaim- 
dng with lively horror that they taught men, of course for their 
own ends, ‘ to crucify the flesh,’ and ‘to ‘ take no thought for 
the morrow,’ and that ‘in all things we offend.” Most readers 
will not seek the authority either of Rutherford or Guthrie, for 
these wild and extravagant opinions. Nor will they be very apt 
to.regard ‘them as examples of a presumptuous or selfish spirit. 
Mr ‘Buckle, -with all his reading, would perhaps not find ‘his 
learning ‘less serviceable, by reading an occasional chapter of 
The Book ; and if he would so far unbend from his philosophical 
superiority, as to pay a weekly visit to his parish church, he 
might possibly learn, that such ideas are by no means incon- 
sistent with a humble, practical, and sufliciently worldly-wise 
spirit. 

Phe only remaining point, with regard to which some admis- 
sions'require to be made, regards the tone of theological teaching 
that was prevalent in those days. On this head it must be 
borne in mind, that Scotland, though much given to theological 
questions, can hardly be-said to have any properly indigenous 
theology. Her opinions on these matters have been always de- 
rived from others ; only the intensity with which they have been 
held is her own. Patrick Hamilton was the pupil of Luther. 
Knox taught what he had learned of Calvin. Melville's doctrine 
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was the fruit of Beza’s learned prelections. ‘Her earlier English 
Puritans infected Rutherford with his unctuous style, and poured 
into Gray and Binning the very sap of their doctrine; while 
Boston got his covenants from Witsius and the Dutch. Certainly 
the doctrine of the seventeenth century was not a Caledonian 
product: whatever its character and tendency, it rose and cul- 
minated among the English Puritans. 

These were men of great ability, learning, and piety. They 
devoted all their energies to this branch of inquiry, and built it 
up into a compact and logical system, such ated not been seen 
before. Probably the whole intellect of a nation was never so 
engrossed with theology as the mind of England was during a 
large portion of that age; and it is not peewee to believe that 
the whole force of English thought could precipitate itself on 
any subject, without producing some notable results. The 
labours of the Puritan divines were equally abundant and fruit- 
ful, and will always occupy a prominent place among the achieve- 
ments of lofty and earnest thinkers, who have laid the world, 
and the Scotch in particular, under a heavy debt. Yet we 
admit that their logical systematizing was essentially one-sided ; 
and the side they chiefly favoured was not the brightest. For 
example, the root-principle of the Gospel, as we may call it, is 
thus given in the Bible: ‘God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life” This truth was dear to 
every English and Scotch Puritan. In their sermons they 
would have rejoiced to unfold and enforce it. Yet in their sym- 
bolic books it is not this truth that occupies the place of honour, 
but what may be called the restrictive element in the Divine 
scheme—predestination and the covenants. This is characteris- 
tic of their theology as a system. They did not systematize on 
the basis of Divine love, but on the basis of Divine sovereignty. 
They did not exclude that love, but they sought a higher gene- 
ralization, as the fons of a more perfect scheme of nn 4 ence 
the hardness and sternness of much of their teaching, with the 
living heart of love pushed to some extent out of its place, to 
give way to an Omnipotent Will. We admit, then, that the 
theology of that time, in its systematic form, did not beam alto- 
gether like the bright Evangel, which poured its glad tidings 
from Olivet and Bethany. The word was, indeed, the same; the 
truths were all there, but the transposition they had undergone 
had deprived them of not a little of their sweetness. 

To this extent we are willing to make some admission ; but 
having done so, we feel all the more free, and all the more 
bound, to repudiate the account which Mr Buckle gives of the 
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Scottish representatives of these Puritan divines. He describes 
them as grossly perverting the character of God, clothing Him 
with fury, filling Him with hatred of men, and ascribing to Him 
a malignant delight in the torments which the greater part of 
them were destined from eternity to endure for evermore. And 
the natural conclusion of any one, from reading his account, 
would be, that the general theme of their discourses was to 
draw pictures of a kind of Fiend-God, revelling in the agonies 
of the damned, until their hearers stared, and gasped, and wept, 
and fell into convulsive fits of terror. Against this picture we 
protest, as wholly untrue. We protest, too, against the unfair 
and unhistoric process by which he has laboriously gathered, 
from all kinds of sources, true and false, everything that could 
possibly darken, with added shades of horror, the revolting con- 
ception of his own imagination. All the more must we condemn 
this course, because Mr Buckle has shown, in his sketch of our 
philosophy, a singular capacity for seizing on the leading idea of 
a scheme of doctrine, and taking out the heart and true charac- 
teristics of it almost in a single sentence. It is not for want of 
power, therefore, that he has failed in dealing with the theolo- 
gians ; but, with a perverse and criminal industry, he has ignored 
their theology as a whole, and searched every nook and neglected 
corner for a chance sentence, or scrap of a sentence, by which 
he could add a new touch of horror to the picture, till one feels 
as if he were painting the priests of the Mexican war-god, not a 
Christian clergy at all. 

To deal effectually with the elaborate details of this part of his 
work, would require a volume as big as Mr Buckle’s own. We 
can only, of course, touch on a mere fragment of it; but it shall 
be the Malakhoff—the position that dominates the whole. Did 
these men represent God as Mr Buckle says they did? The de- 
termination of this question will in reality settle the whole. 

No man partook more of the spirit of that age than SAMUEL 
RUTHERFORD,—a leading authority with Mr Buckle. Its bad 
taste, its conceits, its irrelevant learning, its polemic acrimony 
and subtlety,—all are abundantly illustrated in him, as well as 
its earnest piety, and its readiness to suffer and to sacrifice for 
the faith. But we venture to say, that no man who reads his 
works would think of him as a gloomy divine, much occupied 
about hell-fire and Divine wrath. One does not much like his 
unctuous fancies. There is too much of kissing and embracing 
and the spiritual canticles in him, to suit a pure or a masculine 
taste ; but certainly no man ever more clearly enunciated the 
love of God. ‘That God is reconciled to man, or changed 
toward His own elect, from an enemy and a God that hateth 
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their persons, into a friend and a lover of them, I never read. 
In a word, the shed blood of Christ is an effect, not a cause, of 
infinite love’ —(‘ Trial and Triumph of Faith, Ser. 24.) Thus 
he speaks expressly as to the general character of God ; and if 
there is anything, more than another, characteristic of his gene- 
ral teaching, it is his delight to expatiate on this love, as fully 
discovered to us in Christ. Another of Mr Buckle’s special au- 
thorities, and most properly so, is Hugh Binning, to whom, we 
venture to think, scant justice has yet been done by any one, 
and surely sore injustice by Mr Buckle. Dying at the age of 
25, his works have mainly come down to us, like those of the 
late Mr Robertson of Brighton, from the notes of affectionate 
hearers, or the imperfect jottings prepared by the extempore 
orator. Baillie joins him with Leighton, as one of those who 
introduced a new ‘ and fanciful style of preaching, which Burnet 
calls rather too ‘fine ;’ and we can quite believe that the super- 
ficial busybodyism of the Bishop of Sarum did find both Leighton 
and Binning a little too delicate for him. But we scarcely ex- 
pected that any one would accuse Binning of a morose fanaticism, 
wrathful, sulphureous ;—him, the young Glasgow scholar, so 
pious, and gentle, and peaceable. Himself tells us that ‘all 
other doctrines are unpleasant and unsavoury to him,’ except that 
‘Christ Jesus came into the word to save sinners.’ An earnest 
and intensely practical spirit, he soared beyond the speculative 
region in which his age delighted, and did not think that Scrip- 
ture was meant ‘ toentertain us with many and subtle discourses 
of God’s nature, and decrees, and properties,’ or ‘ to satisfy our 
curiosity ;’ but to exhibit the Deity ‘in those plain and easy pro- 
perties that concern us everlastingly, as His justice, mercy, grace, 
patience, love, holiness, and such like.’ He did not think that 
God was bound to discover to us ‘all the mysteries and riddles 
of Providence ;’ but he laboured to bring men to‘ sin no more,’ 
and that not without the high persuasion of true Christian elo- 
quence. So he says in his 23d Sermon, and it is one of his 
most characteristic: ‘Call God what you will; name all His 
names, styles, titles ; spell all the characters, and still you may 
find it written at every one of them, Sin not. Is He light? then 
sin not. Is He life? then sin not: for sin will separate you from 
His light and life. Is He love? then sin not: “ God is love.” 
O, then, sin not against love. Hatred of any good thing is de- 
formed ; but hatred of the beautiful image of original love, that 
is monstrous.’ The passages we have quoted, and we could 
multiply them fifty-fold, present the real spirit of the man. There 
breathes from his whole book a loving, holy aroma; and the 
reader will certainly find that, unless he be purposely searching 
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for them, he will pass unnoticed one and all of those harsh expres- 
sions which Mr Buckle quotes as the staple of his teaching. Yet 
Hugh Binning is one of those on whom he chiefly relies for the 
picture of horrors he has drawn. The very consummation of 
theological, morose, and savage ferocity is taken from his pages. 
He tells a story of certain smart witlings who thought to con- 
found a minister by asking what God was doing before He began 
to make the world, and whether he had spent an eternity in 
idleness. The minister had obviously a + ml humour, and 
indulged it by rebuking the impertinent foplings ; telling them 
that He was preparing hell for the like of them. A good story ; 
and a good hit. But in Mr Buckle’s hand it becomes part of 
a systematic attempt to show that the Everlasting God was, 
according to the Covenanters, occupied from all eternity in the 
manufacture of fire and brimstone for a prospective world to 
burn in. It is rather hard to be petri because the philo- 
sophical historian has no sense of humour. The Scotch clergy 
have been long noted in their own country for a pawky wit : but 
they had need to take care; for in Mr Buckle’s hands an old 
story becomes a kind of fossil joke out of which he elaborates a 
frightful theory. 

We might, in the same way, summon Gray, Durham, Trail, 
Dickson, and the Guthries to the witness-box; and the result in 
each case would be to show that our author had hunted out 
every obscure passage to their prejudice, and ignored in reality 
the staple of their teaching. Andrew Gray died in his 24th 
year, perhaps the most popular preacher of his day. His ser- 
mons were not prepared for publication ; but, young as he was, 
they will bear comparison with any similar publications in the 
snag day, for quiet power and knowledge of the Scriptures. 

oes he represent God as Mr Buckle would have us to believe ? 
On the contrary, he tells us that ‘God delights in mercy,’ 
that ‘it was natural for God to love, and ‘that His love would 
not be hindered by the strong impediment that lay in the way 
of its exercise.’ So Trail also proclaims ‘that He came down 
from heaven, in the purest and strongest love to fallen sinners ;’ 
and warns his hearers against ‘such a fear of God as is any way 
opposite to faith and love,’ or other than such reverence as ‘ we 
find in the kindly affections of children to their parents.’ Of 
Dickson we need not speak. The man who sang, ‘O mother 
dear, Jerusalem,’ might not be a great poet, but could not be a 
morose fanatic. As to ‘sweet James Durham,’ umquhill laird 
of Easter Powrie in Forfarshire, and afterwards minister of the 
Blackfriars’ Church, Glasgow, where he ‘testified’ against the 
triumphant Cromwell to his face, and was ‘civilly entreated,’ as 
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usual, by the Lord General, it surely required a good deal of 
perverse ingenuity to make a ‘ Moloch priest’ of him. Like 
most men who have changed, as he did, from the jolly laird to 
the godly pastor, he was apt to be sad and demure. People 
said he never smiled; and it is certain he could not understand 
the general mirthfulness of William Guthrie, whose cheery soul 
could have said grace over a good joke, and enjoyed it all the 
better for the blessing. But if the old laird of Powrie was of a 
sorrowful countenance, he did not cast a shadow of that gloom 
on the Gospel; and happily his works are so well known, even 
to this day, that we do not need to make quotations. 

It is unfortunately all too clear that Mr Buckle has taken his: 
idea of these preachers from the scurrilous and base tract called 
‘Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed.’ He dare not 
indeed vindicate all its assertions, but he has affirmed its general 
accuracy. And, having made up his mind to this, he has 
searched their works for every scrap that could support his 
opinion, taking isolated sentences and rhetorical exaggerations, 
never meant to bear such literal interpretation, and fitting them 
into a mosaic patterned by a mind that has no sympathy with 
their faith, What body of men could stand such a test? or 
what value is there in such an analysis? We had thought that 
the ‘Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed’ was left as gar- 
bage for such authors as Mr Mark Napier to prey upon. We 
did not expect to find a thoughtful and learned Englishman 
digging from its grave such a tainted piece of corruption and 
calling it history. Even Walter Scott was ashamed of it; and 
Mr Buckle may be assured that a weapon he was ashamed to 
wield against the Covenanters, is not for the hand of the scien- 
tific historian. No educated Scotchman would ever think of 
qnoting either it or the answer to it; both are equally worth- 
ess, 

In speaking as we have done, of these preachers, we do not 
deny that the idea of a righteous God had a prominent place 
in their minds. Those were times when iniquity prospered, 
when vile men were exalted, when truth and purity were 
trodden under foot. Naturally, in such circumstances, piety 
takes refuge in the belief of a just God, who watches this 
wickedness, and will one day put an end to it with stern retribu- 
tion. Personally, Mr Buckle may believe in the final triumph 
of righteousness, yet doubt whether vengeance shall be taken on 
iniquity ; but he must know that the opposite belief is nowise 
peculiar to Scotland. The picture he has drawn of the Scotch 
clergy might, by the same process, be applied to English divines 
with at Jeast equal truth. A like unfair selection of partial 
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utterances might produce an impression as unfavourable, and as 
untrue, in the one case as in the other. Thus Stephen Charnock 
tells us that hell ‘is not a simple punishment, but wrath that 
abides—the wrath of an infinite God, injinitely understanding 
to invent, and of infinite power to inflict, the bitterest pains.’ 
‘ Justice shall hurl sinners in, and mercy roll the stone on the 
mouth of hell; yea, mercy shall mock at them ;’ ‘for God can- 
not be true to His Son, nor to Himself, unless he punish unbe- 
lievers: this is part of the honour God intends Him, wherein 
He will take pleasure, as well as in seeing Him sit gloriously at 
His right hand.—(Vol. ii., pp. 694—5.) Bates teaches that ‘ the 
fire of hell (fire enraged with brimstone) is prepared by the 
wrath of God for the devil and his angels ; and the divine power 
is illustriously manifested in that preparation.’—( Works, p. 531.) 
In addition to these physical torments, he adds, ‘there are no 
lucid intervals in hell. The fever is heightened into a frenzy; 
the blessed God is the object of eternal curses and aversation. 
And so long as there is justice in heaven and fire in hell, they 
must suffer those torments which the strength and patience of 
an angel cannot bear for an hour.” We need not quote well- 
known passages from Baxter or Bunyan; but we cannot with- 
hold a reference to Jeremy Taylor’s sermons on ‘appearing 


before the judgment-seat of Christ.’ Nobody will accuse the 
eloquent Bishop of a harsh and unchristian severity; yet nobody 
will find in the incidental RYE which alone the Scotch 


divines indulge in, anything like this deliberate and elaborate 
picture of horror. ‘If, he says, ‘you observe a guilty and base 
murderer, and see him first harassed by an evil conscience and 
then pulled in pieces by the hangman’s hooks or broken upon 
sorrows and the wheel, we may then guess what the pains of 
that day shall be to accursed souls.’ ‘The greater part of 
men and women shall dwell in the portion of devils to eternal 
ages,’ amid ‘perpetual woes and continual shriekings,’ ‘ without 
intermission of evil, no days of rest, no nights of sleep—the 
smart as great as from the first great change from the rest of the 
grave to the flames of that horrible burning” ‘For God hath 
a treasure of wrath and fury, of scourges and scorpions ;’ and 
‘the monsters and diseases shall be numerous and intolerable, 
when God’s heavy hand shall press down the sanies and the 
intolerableness, the obliquity, and the unreasonableness, the 
amazement and the Pane a the guilt and the punishment, out 
of all our sins, and pour them into one chalice, and mingle them 
with an infinite wrath, and make the wicked drink off all the 
vengeance, and force it down their unwilling throats, with the 
violence of devils and accursed spirits.’ We could easily add to 
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these pictures of darkness others darker still, till our readers 
were ‘fed full of horrors.’ But it is not necessary. These 
notions belonged to that age; and they are, on the whole, less 
prominent in the Scotch than in the English divines. Our purpose 
in adverting to them is simply to show that if, after the example 
of Mr Buckle, one were to select phrases here and there from 
their writings, without regard to the prevailing tenor of their 
teaching, it would be easy to make the most honoured names in 
England appear little better than the priests of Baal and Moloch. 
Nay, on the same principle, we could, without much trouble, 
draw a picture of Mr Buckle, from selected passages of his book, 
which his friends would scout asa Send eal revolting libel, 
but which would be quite as true as this of the divines of the 
17th century. They were not men who gloated over the thought 
of sinners in hell. They had not pleasure in thinking how many 
would burn in fire and brimstone. They did not represent God 
as delighting in the sorrows of the damned. They believed that 
there is a hell—so do Christians still. They believed that God 
had prepared it for the wicked—so the Bible told them. And 
they preached this, that by ‘the terrors of the Lord’ they might 
persuade men to be saved. Whether their method was right or 
wrong, is not the question. Mr Buckle denounces them as men 
who, for their own ends, with a morose and savage spirit revelled 
in pictures of sulphureous damnation ; we assert that in sad, ear- 
nest faith, loving and pitying all, they warned men to ‘ flee from 
the wrath to come.” Further we must remind Mr Buckle that 
the Scottish clergy were then, by the confession of Burnet, a 
class of whom not a few belonged to the best families, while all 
had received the best culture of their country. They were not, 
therefore, and could not be, all of one pattern. Douglas was a 
noble and lofty mind, worthy of his princely birth. Henderson 
was a statesmanlike man, of the politic and courteous race of 
minor barons. James Guthrie was naturally saddened by the 
troubles of his time, and became stern because he saw how little 
a pliant spirit suited the age. His cousin, William, on the con- 
trary, was a man of easy manners and natural humour, which 
not even the storms and sorrows of his life were able to quench. 
The rest were men like ourselves, of varied character, tempera- 
ment, and spirit. And if the national griefs and domestic suf- 
ferings of the period did, perchance, diffuse a deeper shade of 
melancholy than we deem meet for the Christian life, and cause 
a certain gravity of demeanour, was it a crime that, full of public 
spirit as they were, and feeling deeply the weight of their re- 
sponsibility, they did not betake them, like the leaders of the 
French Revolution, to fiddling, and dancing, and feasting amid 
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the nation’s sorrows, but to God and to prayer, that they might 
be helped to play the man? It is all very well in piping times 
of peace to be blithe and merry, and to enjoy what of happiness 
the day brings with it. By all means let youth sing its song, 
and dance its strathspey; and it is odd enough that our dismal 
Scotland has, both in song and music, more real joyous merri- 
ment than you shall find in ‘merry England.’ God made laughter 
as well as tears; and the one is no more sacred than the other. 
But even the laughter of children jars when death is in the 
house; and men and women can hardly be asked to dance 
around the coffin of their mother. Now, in that 17th century, 
the dear motherland was surely at the point to die, horribly 
tortured by those who should have cherished her with their 
love; and Mr Buckle, and men like him, complain that the 
- of her children were not blithe and merry as in her happy 
ays. 

Many things were done by these men which cannot be justi- 
fied, and many words were spoken which cannot be defended. 
They were not far in advance of their age, but they were the 
liberal and progressive body of their time. They did not come up 
to the standard of owr period, but they carried their country a 
step forward, when their opponents sought to pull it back. And 
when at length their power was firmly established, we look in 
vain for the horrors of a Spanish Inquisition, such as Mr Buckle 
has conjured up to terrify us. We do not refer to the brief 
period of rest under Henderson, of which Kirkton gives such a 
glowing picture, while ‘ Nicol’s Diary’ is full of lamentation over 
the hypocrisy, and lies, and false weights, and bad ale,—which 
last, in particular, the worthy citizen could not stomach. The 
true time for testing the tendency of the system is after the 
success of William III. and the death of Claverhouse. Did the 
Scotch Church then play the Spanish Inquisition? In Spain, 
the priesthood still clothed its victims in devil-painted sanbenitos 
for the auto-da-fé; in Scotland, they were content with sack- 
cloth and the cutty stool for the confessed sinner. In Spain, the 
ancient dockyards crumbled to ruin, and the harbours were 
blocked up with mud; in Scotland, the Clyde, the Forth, the 
Tay, the Dee, began to be crowded with noble vessels, and the 
red-cloaked ‘tobacco lords’ paraded the Trongate of Glasgow. 
In Spain, the grand old hidalgo still signed his mark like a 
middle-age baron; in Scotland, the parish school sent forth its 
Roderick Randoms, and pedlars quoted Virgil while measuring 
a yard of ribbon to a pretty Yorkshire milkmaid. How much 
or how little of this was due to the Church, is nothing to our 
argument. It is enough that, under the shade of the terrible Scotch 
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Inquisition, persecution waned, commerce advanced, knowledge 
increased, and Scotland became the thriving country she is 
to-day. 


The last part of Mr Buckle’s second volume contains an out- 
line of the Scotch philosophy of the eighteenth century. Mr 
Buckle is not more severe on ‘ the monkish rabble’ of theologians 
who deluged the seventeenth century with superstition, bigotry, 
and terror, than eulogistic of the ‘eminent and enterprising 
thinkers [of the eighteenth], whose genius lighted up every depart- 
ment of knowledge, and whose minds, fresh and vigorous as the 
morning, opened for themselves a new career, and secured for 
their country a high place in the annals of European intellect.’ 
‘It seemed,’ he says, ‘as if in a moment all was changed,’ 
Mr Buckle’s way of accounting for the sudden change is highly 
characteristic. ‘The free-thinking literature of the eighteenth 
century was a reaction from the theological dogmatism of the 
seventeenth. The vigour of intellect which had been employed 
in the one against the tyranny of the Stuarts, was turned in the 
other against the tyranny of the Church. But brilliant though 
the Scotch philosophy of the eighteenth century was, it yet failed 
to rescue the country from the thraldom of a pitiable supersti- 
tion. For it was not an inductive, but a deductive philosophy. 
It did not take for its basis individual and specific experience, 
and reason upwards, It assumed certain principles as true, and 
reasoned downwards. The theological spirit had given the 
Scotch mind such an inveterate deductive twist, that the induc- 
tive method of philosophy could not get a hearing. But deduc- 
tive reasoning is less popular than inductive. It does not arrest 
average understandings, and is therefore not well fitted to affect 
national character. Hence the Scotch philosophy never took 
hold of the Scotch people. Hence, for more than a century, a 
splendid philosophy has flourished side by side with a revolting 
superstition. The light of the one has not penetrated into the 
darkness of the other. Superstition is still so predominant, that 
only a few years ago the Presbytery of Edinburgh, in a letter to 
Lord Palmerston, proposed a national fast as a resource against 
cholera ! 

Our limits will not permit us to examine at present (though 
we may afterwards do so), the leading fact affirmed of the Scotch 
philosophy, that it is pre-eminently deductive. We may, how- 
ever, while reserving this important point, express the satisfac- 
tion with which we ee read many parts of this sketch of the 
Scotch philosophy of the eighteenth century, especially those 
portions of it which deal with physical science. Indeed, we do not 
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know where else the general reader will find so complete an 
account of what was then done by Scotchmen for the cause of 
philosophy. On some points, we should have expected a different 
judgment. We should have thought that Hume, for example, 
would have ranked higher with Mr Buckle than Adam Smith. 
Hume was the prince of sceptics. No one ever carried doubt- 
ing so far and so honestly; or brought to its service such rare 
powers of mind. He doubted everything. He doubted the 
advantages of freedom in society. He doubted the benefits of 
society itself. Ile doubted every form of government; if he 
had any preference, it was for tyranny and Charles II. He 
doubted revelation. He doubted religion. He doubted God. 
He doubted himself. He doubted his own doubts. He had no 
constructive power; but was altogether destructive. And as 
Mr Buckle has great faith in no-faith, we expected that Hume 
would have played an important part in his history; for certainly, 
in the realms of pure thought, Hume is unmatched as a doubter, 
pure, thorough, and serene. But though the great sceptic is in 
reality the modern author of that philosophy of law which Mr 
Buckle chiefly affects, he plays a very secondary part to Adam 
Smith. Smith is his Messiah; the ‘Wealth of Nations’ is his 
Bible; and his millennium is the triumph of ‘the dismal science,’ 
and Dr M‘Crowdy, of whose lucubrations, Mr Carlyle tells us, he 
has read ‘barrowfuls’ with such doleful results. We are far 
from thinking lightly of Adam Smith, a graceful writer, a pro- 
found thinker, a man who has mightily affected the whole poli- 
tical action of this age. But the attempt to co-ordinate, as the 
se is, his two great works, so as to cover the whole field of 
1uman activity—the ‘ Moral Sentiments’ exhibiting our sympa- 
thetic benevolence, and the ‘Enquiry’ our selfish instincts— 
does appear to us rather a plausible ingenuity than a critical 
exposition. Of course, if a philosopher limits himself avowedly 
to a certain field, and guards himself so as to be clearly under- 
stood, he is quite entitled to reason on any particular branch of 
philosophy, without taking account of other fields of inquiry, 
even though these may materially affect his conclusions. But, 
so far as we know, Smith never thus stated the limitations of his 
separate investigations. They are certainly not so laid down in 
his works; and neither Lord Brougham nor Dugald Stewart, 
in their biographies, alludes to any scheme of this sort. Mr 
Buckle, we suspect, in his admiration of Smith, has found a 
‘ mare’s nest’ here, and has rather depicted his own philosophy 
than that of the Kirkcaldy savan. 

We have indicated our special pleasure with those parts of 
Mr Buckle’s sketch which deal with the physical science of 
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Black, Cullen, and Hunter. That Black’s great idea of latent 
heat prepared for the splendid theory of the co-relation of forces, 
which promises to show that force is indestructible as well as 
matter; that Cullen’s pathology of solids saved the world (alas! 
it did not save Count Cavour!) from the murderous practice of 
the humourists; and that Hunter, seeing deeper than Cuvier, 
prepared for that highest classification of animal life, which de- 
pends on the amount of brain, not merely on the bony struc- 
ture ;—all this is brought out with a clearness, and force, and 
precision, which only weaken our regret that the same powers 
were not exercised on the former portion of the history. 

Perhaps the weakest position in Mr Buckle’s reasoning here is 
the attempt to show that the deductive character (in his view) of 
the Scotch philosophy has prevented that philosophy from ever 
exercising any influence on the mass of the “on We have 
already remarked that all philosophy is necessarily the possession 
of the few. But if Mr Buckle had examined the facts of our 
history, he would have found that the Scotch people actually 
tried the sceptical science, of which he is so strenuous an advocate ; 
that they were as much influenced by it as any people (not even 
excepting the French) ever were by a philosophy ; and that they 
rejected it because they found it so very unsatisfactory. By Mr 
Buckle’s own confession, they were prepared, by their old habits 
and training, to favour deductive reasoning. Their theology was 
intensely deductive. The evolutions of dogma formed one of 
their favourite and most characteristic exercises. It is much the 
same to the present day. Instead, therefore, of the Scotch 
people being repelled, they were almost sure to be attracted, by 
the deductive character of the new philosophy ; and, in reality, 
they did transfer their customary mode of reasoning to that 
field. It would be difficult to point to any part of Europe 
that was more steeped than Scotland in the ideas of the 
eighteenth century. In the latter half of it, the parish minister 
had about as liberal notions as a French abbé. He frequented 
the theatre ; he cultivated belles lettres, writing execrable verses, 
and making fine sentences about the ethics of Hindoos and 
Chinese. He could not see atonement in his Bible; and he 
dropped hell from his bland discourses. Missions were to his 
mind useless or pernicious ; and he thought it of far more con- 
sequence to be a polished gentleman, who could drink his claret 
and crack his joke—both to the verge of propriety—than a 
minister of Christ. All this we may gather from the memoirs 
of Carlyle, from Witherspoon’s ‘ Characteristics,’ and many other 
sources. Nor was the minister alone. His local influence he 
brought to bear on his flock, in order to make philosophers of 
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them; and with very baneful results. We do not say they be- 
came philosophers; but, so far as they learned to regard all creeds 
as equally matter of indifference—so far as they came to deem it 
right to enjoy every appetite and pleasure as it rose—they re- 
ceived this sceptical philosophy ; and much good it did them! 
We can assure Mr Buckle, from a pretty extensive acquaintance 
with the subject, that there is a very decided aptitude in the 
Scotch mind for deductive sceptical reasoning ; that it was fully 
indulged towards the close of the last century; and that, if we 
do not like it now, it is not because we have not tried it, but be- 
cause we have seen the noblest and purest moral life of the nation 
wither under its chilling breath. 

We have, however, exhausted our space, and possibly also our 
readers’ patience. Yet, ere we conclude, we must briefly note 
certain remarkable omissions in Mr Buckle’s history. He takes 
no account of general literature, and makes no attempt to esti- 
mate its influence. Indeed, with the exception of Napier and 
Buchanan, he knows of no literary Scotchmen previous to the 
age of Hume and Adam Smith. Yet, between Chaucer and 
Spenser, no English poet arose equal to Dunbar; and Gawain 
Douglas might have ae viewed as an element in a history of 
civilisation, if not for his own rugged genius, at least as the 
translator of Virgil. Sir David Lindsay also was worth noticing, 
as an index of the progress of hisday. Of all literary forms, the 
drama is the most significant of progress. In the middle ages 
we find the ‘ Mystery’ mingling sacred events with buffoonery ; 
to be succeeded by the ‘Morality,’ where wit and humour are at 
least exercised on legitimate subjects; and, finally, comes thedrama 
proper, which is both a result and a cause of civilisation. Of 
these, the ‘Mystery’ would appear to have been the common pro- 
perty of Christendom, while of the drama proper Scotland has 
never produced a single example; for Home’s frigid ‘ Douglas’ is 
alike without character, passion, and all that should be found in 
a tragedy. But there is no better specimen of the morality in 
our language than Lyndsay’s ‘Three Estates; full, as it is, of wit 
and humour and historic allusion, and not more indecent than 
some of Fletcher’s comedies. We cannot deem a history of 
Scotch intellect complete, without some allusion to writers like 
these. 

But, at all events, the eighteenth century, without Burns, is 
painfully like the play of Hamlet without the Prince of Den- 
mark, The genius of Burns was more Scotch than Hume's, 
and more potent for good. Any one acquainted with the songs 
of the former age—where even obscenity does not quite de- 
stroy the charm of the sweetest and most plaintive music— 
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can imagine what an impetus Burns gave to the civilisation 
of his country, when he married those tunes to the love, and 

athos, and humour of his Duncan Grays and Banks of 
so But he did not ‘discover the laws that regulate phe- 
nomena; he only knew, as few have known, the laws that 
move the human heart: therefore he has no place in this philo- 
sophical history. Yet even this omission of Burns is not the 
most glaring instance of the narrowing influence of a theory. 
Among the results and powers of civilisation, few occupy a more 
prominent place than the giant-slave that is now whizzing, snort- 
ing, and clanking in every corner of the land. On the whole, 
perhaps, the tendency is to exalt its value over powers of greater 
influence, moral and intellectual; but, at all events, we did ex- 
pect that Warr and his steam-engine would have played an 
important part in Mr Buckle’s story. Yet are they nowhere; and 
the omission is not more remarkable than the reason why. The 
steam-engine, it should seem, is not a discovery—only an inven- 
tion ; the application, not the discovery, of a law. Hence Watt 
is alluded to merely in connection with his experiments on the 
composition of water, in which he shares the merit of discovery 
with Cavendish ; while the great product of his genius is left to 
be laid to the credit probably of Savary, or Newcomen, or the 
Marquis of Worcester. 

Yet, with all these drawbacks, we repeat our acknowledgments 
for this part of Mr Buckle’s work. But we cannot help a mourn- 
ful regret that all this labour is bestowed, to prove that, without 
scepticism, there can be no philosophy, and that secularism is 
the one aim and triumph of civilisation. We can scarcely be- 
lieve that Mr Buckle really means what he says, though he has 
apparently taken pains to remove all possible doubt. We know, 
of course, that there is a legitimate sphere of philosophic doubt. 
It is right in science to doubt what is not proven. It is right in 
religion to doubt whatever is only of custom, tradition, and human 
authority. But scepticism, in common parlance, means not only 
the right to investigate all opinions, and ascertain on what autho- 
rity they demand our belief. It means the right to doubt anything 
unless it contains, in itself, the reason of its credibility. The 
sceptic acknowledges no authority, and no possibility of proving by 
testimony what is not self-evidencing. We hope Mr Buckle will 
not go so far even as this ; yet he seems to have no qualms in pro- 
claiming the necessity of an universal scepticism. This is very 
sad, and fills us with mournful apprehensions as to the effect of 
his book on young and untrained minds. For, while we believe 
that it is with nations as with individuals: those who are destined 
to the highest duties have commonly to pass through a trial and 
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crisis of doubt, in order that they may learn that broad charity 
and sympathy which are necessary for greatly serving their gene- 
ration ; we hold also, that, ere they can do the highest work to 
which God calls them, they must again knit up the broken ties 
of faith, so as to work with a loving sympathy for all men, anda 
humble trust in the God who is over all. Through this crisis 
our country has passed ; and she has now begun to gather up the 
scattered threads of spiritual belief, having learned more toler- 
ance, humanity, and love, and sunk the foundations of her faith 
into a deeper region of intelligent conviction. No doubt, there 
are difficulties in her path of progress; and her divines will do 
well to consider the danger of driving off the class of cultured 
and independent minds that has arisen since the seventeenth 
century, and is likely to increase both in numbers and influ- 
ence. But, after the experience we have had, nothing could 
seem to us a more fatal disaster than to return into that cold, 
unhappy region of unbelief, of whose weakness, and weariness, 
and dreariness, we have still many sad and painful memories 
among us. 


MURRAY AND GIBB, PRINTERS, EDINBURGH. 














